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THE TRAINING OF RACHEL HALLER 


CHAPTER I 
THE LITTLE WAIF 


OR two days the snow had been falling steadily, and 
the woods and fields of Borrowdale, that a short 
time before had glowed with the rich though fading 
tints of autumn, were fast losing all their distinctive 
features under the thick, white mantle. Every rough- 
ness or jagged steep was now a level or a smooth white 
slope. In places the fences had disappeared, and even 
the trees, weighed down with their snowy burdens, had 
lost much of their old, familiar shapes. Roads that two 
days before had been rustling beds of dry leaves or 
strips of stiff, clayey mud, now lay like white furrows in 
the surrounding blankness, if, indeed, their surface was 
not entirely unbroken by print of hoof or track of 
wheel. On Saturday morning the dense atmosphere of 
fine, whirling flakes showed signs of clearing, and by 
evening the red light of the December sun broke 
through the gray clouds as it sank westward behind the 
Calthorpe woods, and gave a transient color, if no 

warmth, to the wintry scene. 
The old Creek Farmhouse, which stood on a 
hillside above the Borrowdale road, was a big, roomy 
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place ; but any one entering by the front door would 
have thought that winter had penetrated unheeded into 
the old house, for most of the rooms were so cold and 
so precisely neat that it was evident that they were un- 
inhabited. It was only when one came to the back of 
the house that comfort and warmth were to be met. A 
big cooking stove sent out a genial heat in the old- 
fashioned kitchen and the supper table was laid for two. 
In the rocking-chair, that stood by the deep window- 
seat, sat a neat little woman with patient, faded face. 
Mrs. Sowerby had seen, as the neighbors said, ‘‘a heap 
of trouble,” and the lines were printed deeply on her 
face, but there were no harsh lines of repining or dis- 
content. Her fingers moved swiftly at her knitting, 
and she looked through the small window panes to the 
stable yard, where her husband, Abraham Sowerby, 
was leading out a horse to water. 

“Its awfully cold for him,’ she thought as she 
watched him. “Hell be glad of his supper. Who 
would have thought that now, when his hair’s turning 
gray, he’d be all alone, without chick or child to 
take a hand with him. But the Lord knows best.’’ 
And stifling a sigh, she rose from the rocking-chair 
and crossed over to another window, from which she 
looked down a long slope of the field that stretched 
to the road, its smooth whiteness broken only at the 
foot of the hill by the black line of Roaring Creek, from 
which the farm took its name. 

In the spring, when the snows were melting, or after 
heavy rains, the creek deserved its name, but just now 
it slid quietly enough between its icy banks on to the 
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mill dam, a quarter of a mile below. Mrs. Sowerby was 
thinking little of the creek now. There rose in her 
memory a vision of the hillside warm and bright under 
a July sun, and of two sturdy boys dangling fat, brown, 
bare legs in the shallow water ; and as that picture van- 
ished another took its place, of a bright-faced, healthy 
lassie, who worked and romped by her father’s side 
over every foot of the old farm. The mother knew 
where the dimpled feet of her boys lay at rest in two 
little graves in the old Borrowdale churchyard beside a 
still smaller grave in which lay a baby daughter. But 
where was the bright-faced lassie who had repaid her 
care and had grown to beautiful womanhood ? 

‘The Lord knows best,’’ she whispered ; but tears 
gathered slowly in the gentle, faded eyes. 

A gust of cold air penetrated the warm kitchen, and 
her husband’s steady, kindly voice said : 

‘Its going to be a sharp night. It’s early for such 
cold to set in; but the road is broken, and I guess 
we’ll get to meeting to-morrow in the sleigh, mother.’’ 
Then catching sight of his wife’s face as she turned to 
the stove, he added encouragingly: ‘‘Come, come, 
don’t you worry, mother; you’ll hear from Letty all 
right some day when you have quit thinking about it. 
You didn’t have much time for thinking of letters or 
visiting when you had a husband and babies to see to.” 

‘‘T had no mother to weary for news of me,” said 
his wife sadly. 

“And you hadn’t the wandering sort of man that 
she’s got,’’ replied her husband. ‘‘It is a downright 
pity that Robert Haller never sticks at any one thing.’’ 
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“I am afraid, Abraham, that he has not done as 
well as he thought in moving from Chicago, or surely 
Letty would have written,’’ said his wife anxiously. 

A frown passed over Abraham Sowerby’s face ; but 
before his wife looked up from the saucepan that she 
was taking from the stove it had vanished, and he 
answered cheerily : 

“ Letty knows where there’s a room and a welcome 
for her if anything goes wrong, so don’t you worry, 
mother. Folks may forget their friends when they’re 
doing well, but they are mighty sure to remember them 
when they get into trouble. I don’t say it’s right of 
Letty to go so long without a line to ease your mind. 
It’s over a year now, isn’t it?’’ 

“It will be twenty months next week,’’ said Mrs, 
Sowerby, with a little catch in her voice. 

Her husband puckered up his lips, and again the 
frown appeared on his forehead, but he drew his chair 
to the table and said : 

«« Well, well, there was my brother Jim; we didn’t 
hear from him for five years, and he turned up all right, 
and had been getting along fine all that time. Now 
cheer up. Some day yov’ li see them all on the door- 
step when you ain’t looking for them.” 

“TIt couldn’t be that way, or at least it couldn’t be 
when I wasn’t thinking of them,’’ said Mrs. Sowerby. 
“ Why, there is the baby nearly two years old, and I 
don’t even know her name ; and little Rachel will be 
four in January. But I’m not meaning to complain, 
Abraham ; the Lord can have a care of them better 
than we could.’’ 
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“Right you are, wife,” said her husband heartily. 
‘c And now wouldn’t you like to hear the new minister 
to-morrow? Andrew Sellers was telling about him, and 
I laid out that if the snow stopped we’d get to meeting 
to-morrow. So, have you got your dinner all ready, so 
we can shut up the house till we get back ?’’ 

““Ves, all that is easily managed, and it does seem 
an awful long time since we got to meeting. It is such 
along way. And all that rain made the roads so bad 
I didn’t see when we should get there.’’ 

‘This cold snap and the snow came handy for that,’’ 
said Abraham. ‘‘Thesleighing will be right good after 
it gets beaten down with a few days’ travel over the 
roads. But I guess the old gray will get through all 
right to-morrow. Andy said it was a fine sermon that 
Mr. Francis gave them last Sunday.”’ 

Having got the conversation well on to the topic of 
the new pastor and his wife, there was no further refer- 
ence that evening to the painful subject of Letty and 
her long silence, though at the nightly prayers the 
thoughts of both parents turned to her as Abraham put 
up his usual petition for their absent ones. 

The next morning dawned bright and cold, and be- 
fore ten o’clock Abraham and his wife were snugly 
tucked into the old sleigh and on their way to church. 
The scarcely broken road made the pulling hard, and 
they were late when they arrived. Abraham therefore 
drove straight to the sheds to fasten his horse. 

‘There is a pretty good path shoveled up to the 
church door,’’ he said, ‘‘and it will save time. You 
go on in and don’t wait in the cold for me.’’ 
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Mrs. Sowerby was turning to do as he said when, 
her glance wandering instinctively to the three little 
mounds in their lot in the churchyard that lay in plain 
view, she suddenly exclaimed : 

‘« Look, Abraham, that is a new grave! See that 
mound close by our lot. Who can it be? I never 
heard of anybody owning the lot next to ours.’’ 

«Andy didn’t say anything about any death,’’ re- 
plied her husband, who was strapping the blanket on 
the horse. ‘‘ But he had been pretty busy at the mill, 
and he hadn’t seen any of the folks since last Sunday.” 

Mrs. Sowerby cast one more glance at their own 
little graves and at the lonely white mound so near to 
them, but it was too cold to stand on the snowy path, 
and she went on into the church. All the loiterers had 
taken their seats, and she had only time to return a 
friendly nod from Susie Hartley who, with her tribe of 
little ones, occupied the seat in front of the Sowerby’s 
pew, when the pastor rose in the pulpit. 

Abraham came tiptoeing in on creaking boots a miu- 
ute after the service had begun, and she was sorry that 
they had not started five minutes earlier, so that he 
could have had time to warm his hands at the stove, as 
most of the men did after the cold drive. Then her 
thoughts turned to the new minister, and she was soon 
absorbed in an attention which did not relax till the 
sermon was ended, even though the youngest of the 
Hartley boys grew restless and peeped back at her over 
the pew, and then had to be called to order by his 
mother for surreptitiously bringing out some chestnuts 
from his pocket. She stole a glance at Abraham as he 
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stooped to gather up their wraps after the benediction 
was pronounced, and she knew by the way that he pursed 
` his lips and nodded his head that he was pleased. 

Generally Susie Hartley turned to speak to her as 
soon as the service was over, but to-day she was lean- 
ing over to talk to Mrs. Livermore, who sat in the pew 
in front of the Hartleys, and Mrs. Sowerby could not 
catch what they were saying. Others were crowding 
up to the front to speak to the new minister and his 
wife, a pleasant-looking little lady who sat in the pas- 
tor’s pew in front of the pulpit. The church was not 
very full, but nobody there seemed to remember the 
Sowerbys, or to notice that they were there after sev- 
eral Sundays of absence. She took as long a time as 
possible in pulling on overshoes and in pinning her 
shawl, till at last Abraham nudged her impatiently, 
whispering : 

‘Come along, mother, we must be getting home.’’ 

Out he tramped, while she followed him with a feel- 
ing of sore disappointment. Not one of the men had 
even thought to introduce Abraham to the new pastor, 
and surely she had expected that Susie Hartley would 
have asked her to go up to speak to the pastor’s wife. 
A slight mist came over her eyes as she watched her 
husband backing out the sleigh, and realized that they 
were going back to their lonely house and their cold 
Sunday dinner without one friendly word of greeting. 
Just then a voice called behind them : 

“ Brother Sowerby, wait a minute. I haven’t had a 
a chance to speak to you and your wife.’ Turning 
she saw Mr. Francis making long strides through the 
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unbroken snow in his eagerness to reach them before 
they should drive off. In another minute he was shak- 
ing hands with them heartily. 

‘¢We were all so taken up with that sad affair last 
week,” he said, ‘‘ that I could not get down the church 
to speak to you till I noticed that you were gone. 
Why, I should have felt very badly if you had gone 
off without even a hand-shake after you have come 
such a long way. Mrs. Hartley told me that your wife 
had not been well and the bad roads too had kept you 
from meeting. How’s the neuralgia, Mrs. Sowerby? 
Better, I hope.’’ 

Before they had fairly replied to his kindly greeting 
Susie Hartley’s husband came up. ‘‘See here,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘you must not slip off like that! Susie 
sent me down to say you must come home and take 
dinner with us. She was so taken up with Mrs. Liver- 
more’s wanting to hear all about that poor child she 
didn’t know you were gone.”’ 

“What child? Who is it?’’ asked Mrs. Sowerby, 
her eyes wandering again to the white mound in the 
churchyard. 

‘“ Haven’t you heard ?’’ asked Frank Hartley. ‘‘It 
was a poor creature who came to our house dead beat 
on Monday night in all that wind and rain. She died 
before morning, and she is buried down there,’’ with a 
jerk of his head in the direction of the new grave. 
‘ We couldn’t find out who she was, and they buried 
her Thursday morning just before the storm came on. 
Bessie’s at home taking care of the child. Come with 
us and see it. There is Susie at the door beckoning.’’ 
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They drove back to the church door and Mrs. Fran- 
cis came out to speak to them, and Susie Hartley would 
take no denial, so they had to promise to go home to 
dinner with them. All the loneliness vanished and a 
pleased flush crept into Mrs. Sowerby’s faded face as 
she spoke to one and another as the people flocked out 
of the church. 

But a cloud came over her mild eyes as they drove 
off in the direction of the Hartley’s house. ‘‘ What 
a dreadful thing it was, Abraham,’’ she said. ‘‘ And 
that poor baby left all alone, nobody even knowing its 
name. I feel as if I wanted to see it and do some- 
thing for it.’’ 

« So you shall, wife, so you shall,” said Abraham 
heartily. ‘‘ We’ll hear all about it from the Hartleys. 
Of course its folks are sure to turn up. I suppose this 
storm has made them slow in getting on the track of 
the woman and child.’ 

‘ Poor things! How bad they will feel when they 
hear she is dead,’’ said his wife. ‘‘I wonder whether 
they were unkind to her, or what took her tramping 
out such weather.’’ 

When they reached the Hartleys’ there were many 
questions asked, but there seemed to be little to learn. 

‘It was late Monday night when I heard somebody 
at the kitchen door,’’ said Susie Hartley. “T was 
busy mending and Frank was reading the paper, so 
Bessie went to the door. She was scared when she 
opened it and saw the woman leaning against the door 
jamb. She called her father and he jumped up quick ; 
and it was well he did, for the poor creature was not fit 
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to stand another minute. It’s a wonder to me how she 
ever carried the child. Bessie caught it as it slid down 
out of her arms, and then Frank caught her and al- 
most carried her in. As soon as I saw her face I told 
Frank to go right off for Doctor Stanton. We couldn’t 
get her upstairs, so Bessie and I made her a bed in the 
sitting room and did what we could, but she never 
spoke a word nor knew anybody, I believe.” 

‘¢ What was it? What did the doctor say?’’ asked 
Mrs. Sowerby. 

‘ He said she was just starved and frozen,’’ said Mrs. 
Hartley impressively. ‘‘ Frank fetched him right over, 
and he worked with her half the night, but she died 
before the morning came. We thought at one time 
that she was coming to herself; but she only opened 
her eyes and babbled like, for we couldn’t make out a 
word ; and the doctor said it was no good troubling, for 
her mind was gone and she didn’t know what she was 
saying any more than we did. I was glad we got the 
doctor, for it saved a lot of trouble about the cause of 
death and all that.’’ 

‘‘Wasn’t there any name about her, or papers, or 
anything ?’’ asked Abraham Sowerby. 

«Not a thing, replied Mrs. Hartley. <‘‘I found 
an old pocket-book in her pocket, but it had nothing 
but a keyin it. The doctorand Mr. Francis searched 
through it carefully.’’ 

‘‘ But the child ?’’ said Mrs. Sowerby. ‘‘ How old 
is it? Could it talk?”’ 

‘It may be three or four years old,’’ replied Mrs. 
Hartley. ‘‘Itis a little girl; and it was so tired and 
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cold the first night it did nothing but shiver and moan, 
fit to break your heart. We thought maybe when it 
was warm and fed and rested it could tell something ; 
but no, it just lay in bed the next day and didn’t seem 
to care about anything. It came to a little, after that, 
and would play a bit with the children, but it don’t 
talk much and I can’t make out the half of what it 
does say. Bessie thinks it calls itself baby, but we can’t 
be sure.’’ 

‘ Poor little thing! She cried after you were all 
gone,’’ said Bessie, a plump, pretty girl of ten, who 
came into the room as they were talking. ‘‘I had 
hard work to get her quiet, and now she is asleep I 
wouldn’t wake her, if I were you, mother. Dinner is 
just ready and she will wake up after dinner, and then 
maybe Mrs. Sowerby can make something out of her 
talk.’’ 

Bessie’s suggestion was too good to be disregarded, 
and the whole party sat down to dinner. 


CHAPTER II 
A SAD DISCOVERY 


T the parsonage the subject of the unknown woman 
and the child engrossed the thoughts of Mr. 
Francis and his wife. 

“I can’t help thinking that the poor woman was not 
really the child’s mother,’’ said Mrs. Francis. ‘‘I 
think the little girl would have cried for her more if 
it had really been the mother.’’ 

“That is just what I thought myself,’’ replied her 
husband. ‘‘And in truth on that very account I have 
written to Anstruther.’’ 

‘Mr. Anstruther! Oh, Arthur, do you think that 
can be possible ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Francis eagerly. ‘‘I 
never thought of that. But you told me the Anstruth- 
ers lost two children ; and one was a mere baby, was it 
notr”? 

‘One about four and the other about two, I be- 
lieve,’’ said the husband. ‘‘I did not think of them 
at first, because Anstruther wrote to me some time ago 
that they were pretty fully convinced that the nurse 
and children had fallen into the river. But yesterday 
morning I had a letter from Anstruther’s father, telling 
me that he had gone off to track some child that he had 
heard of in Boston. So I sat down at once and wrote to 
them all there is to write about this little girl Iam 
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afraid it is only leading him a useless chase. But who 
knows? And then he is rich enough to do something 
for the child even if it should not prove to be his, 
Poor little thing! Of course the Hartleys can’t keep 
her, and some home must be found for her.’’ 

“Shall you tell the Hartleys about Mr. Anstruther? ’’ 
asked his wife. i 

‘ No, I think not, until I hear from him. It might 
only rouse false hopes, for really the child does not 
look at all like his, as far as I can recall. His oldest 
child was a plump, rosy little thing, with a lot of curly 
dark hair.’’ 

“That could easily be cut off,’’ said his wife, “and 
how could the little dear be plump and rosy after such 
an experience? Oh, Arthur, now that you have sug- 
gested the idea, I feel more and more that it may be 
hisze 

‘¢Well, I have done all I can in writing to him n 
said Mr. Francis; ‘‘and you must not let your fancy 
run away with you.’’ 

‘ At least let us start early to Sunday-school and 
stop at the Hartleys’ on the way,’’ urged Mrs. Francis. 
‘ You can see the Sowerbys again. I like their faces, 
and I am so thankful that they did not get away from 
the church without your speaking to them. I noticed 
them and meant to go and introduce myself after serv- 
ice, but with everybody stopping me to talk about the 
little girl, I could not get down the church in time.’’ 

Mr. Francis agreed to his wife’s suggestion and soon 
after dinner they started on their cold drive to the 


chapel in which the Sunday-school was held. ‘To stop 
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at the Hartleys’ took them a little out of their way, but 
they had ample time. 

Mrs. Hartley was upstairs getting the younger chil- 
dren ready for Sunday-school, but Abraham Sowerby 
and his wife were talking to Mr. Hartley, who was just 
bringing out the old pocket-book as Bessie ushered in 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis. 

«It is stiff with the wet,’’ said Frank Hartley, as he 
handed Mrs. Sowerby the pocket-book, after greeting 
the pastor and his wife. ‘‘ We had to dry it out, for it 
was almost coming to pieces in our hands.’’ 

Mrs. Sowerby took it with a little inward shrinking. 
It seemed to her simple mind almost wrong to be fum- 
bling over another woman’s pocket-book, even though 
the book was empty and the owner was dead. 

“It has been good once,” she said, as she opened it. 

‘¢Yes,’’ replied Mr. Hartley, ‘‘and that is just the 
thing that puzzles me. Susie says that the poor crea- 
ture’s clothes were decent, and so are the child’s, ex- 
cept their shoes. They were not dressed in the rags 
you might expect to find on people tramping about 
that way.” 

The key lay in the inner pocket of the book and 
there was also an inside flap that closed a separate com- 
partment. Mrs. Sowerby was mechanically smoothing 
out the wrinkled leather with her finger nail, when she 
noticed that the division between this inner compart- 
ment and the rest of the book seemed uneven, as though 
something had worked inside the lining. Pulling open 
the flap, she searched the small compartment, but it 
was apparently completely empty. Sliding her fingers 
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along the bottom of it, however, she felt that the lining 
was loose, and with a little working she separated the 
stiffened leather and slipped her finger up inside it. 
She felt a piece of folded paper that had either been 
placed in that hiding-place or, perhaps, had worked in 
there accidentally when the book was soft and not 
injured and stiffened by the wet. 

‘‘T think there is something in here,’’ she said, as 
she began to draw it carefully down, the lining crack- 
ing and tearing a little as she worked. 

Everybody leaned forward to watch her movements, 
and intense was the eagerness as she worked out a slip 
of writing paper badly stained, but evidently part of a 
letter or memorandum of some sort. 

‘“ Why, Mrs. Sowerby, I believe you have found 
something that will explain the mystery,’’ said Frank 
Hartley. ‘‘Spread it out and see if you can read it.” 

Mrs. Francis was rising to look over her shoulder 
and the rest were leaning forward as she unfolded the 
stained slip; but suddenly Mrs. Sowerby’s hands fell 
in her lap and she raised terror-stricken eyes to her 
husband’s face with a piteous cry : 

«Abraham, Abraham! What does it mean? It 
was Letty who wrote that.’’ 

“Letty! Nonsense. What could Letty have to do 
with this poor creature ?’’ exclaimed her husband al- 
most roughly. ‘‘ Here, give itto me. Let me read it.” 

But his wife held the sheet tightly and feebly shook 
her head. She tried to speak but no words came. 

“Rachel, don’t take on so. Brace up, my girlz 
said her husband anxiously. ‘‘ If Letty wrote that, she 
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wrote it to somebody, and maybe it will give us the 
woman’s name. Let me see how she begins it.”’ 

He laid his hand on hers to take the sheet, but this 
movement seemed to terrify his wife. She snatched 
away her hands, pressing the letter to her breast, and 
the words came in a hoarse, choked voice : 

‘‘No, no, no. Nobody shall read it but me. It 
begins, ‘ My dear mother,’ and I tell you it is Letty’s 
hand.” 

‘God help them, poor souls, if that is the truth 
and she has made no mistake,’’ muttered Frank Hart- 
ley in Mr. Francis’ ear, as he looked inquiringly for 
some clue to this distressing scene. ‘“‘That is her 
daughter, who threw over a steady fellow and married 
a good-looking scapegrace.’’ 

‘*Hush,’’ whispered Mr. Francis with quick intui- 
tion, comprehending the whole situation and stopping 
any further explanation. Then he said in a quiet, steady 
voice: ‘‘ Mr. Sowerby, you and your wife look over 
that paper and then you can tell us what clue it gives.” 

With a glance to his wife and a touch on Mr. Hart- 
ley’s arm he drew them to the other side of the room 
and began in low tones to ask questions as to the 
health of the child. 

Meanwhile the old couple, with slow and shaky ad- 
justment of their spectacles, were bending over the 
crumpled page which ran thus: 

My Drar Moruer: You were right, and it is misery 
that I have brought on myself. I didn’t mean to tell 


you when I found how bad Robert drank. He was 
awful when he was drunk, and I couldn’t bring him 
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home to disgrace you and father, but now he’s in the 
hospital badly hurt. They say he can’t live. If that 
is so, I will come home to you with the children, but I 
must go to see him first. He’s my husband, and if he 
will have me, I’ll stay by him while he lives. Then 
you will take me in, won’t you, dear mother and 
father? You don’t know how hard it has been, but 
you will help your loving daughter, 
Letty HALLER. 


Mrs. Sowerby clutched her husband’s arm as they 
deciphered with difficulty the last words. 

“Tur over,” he said shortly. < Phere may De 
more on the otherside: z 

She turned the page and there were a few lines, but 
the paper was so soiled and blotted that they were 
scarcely legible. After much puzzling they made out 
the words : 

“I wish I had been better. Bring them up to be 
good, like you, mother dear, not like me.”’ 

‘‘ Poor dear! Poor dear !’’ whispered Mrs. Sowerby. 
“O Abraham, starving and frozen the doctor said.’’ 

‘‘ Hush,’’ muttered her husband hoarsely. Then in 
a clearer voice he said quickly: ‘‘ Why, it couldn’t be 
Letty. What are you thinking of, Rachel? Susie 
Hartley would have known her.’’ 

Susie Hartley had opened the door unnoticed by 
them while they were painfully deciphering the blurred 
writing, but at a motion from her husband she had 
drawn back and he and Mr. Francis followed her noise- 
lessly into the kitchen. 

‘‘What is it, Frank? What is the matter with 
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them?’’ she asked, her comely face eager with curi- 
osity. 

“Susie,” said her husband abruptly, ‘‘did you see 
any likeness to Letty Sowerby in that poor creature 
who died here Monday night? ”’ 

‘¢ Letty Sowerby? Oh, Frank, that can’t be!’’ ex- 
claimed his wife. 

“Then you don’t think she was like Letty ?’’ 
asked her husband. 

“I couldn’t say. It is so long since I saw Letty, 
and I never saw her much,’’ repeated Mrs. Hartley, 
all her curiosity now turned to distressed sympathy. 
‘She had dark hair and eyes and a very pretty com- 
plexion. ”’ 

“ This woman had dark hair and eyes,’’ said Frank 
Hartley ; ‘‘ but she was so thin and her complexion was 
all gone. Anybody might be puzzled to say what she 
looked like when she was well and strong and half a 
dozen years younger.’’ 

“I wish you would explain this to me,’’ said Mr. 
Francis gravely. ‘‘I have heard that the Sowerbys lost 
three young children, and that their only surviving child 
was a daughter married and living out in Chicago.’’ 

‘* Well, you see, sir, said Susie Hartley, ‘‘ there 
was something queer about Letty’s marriage. She was 
a very pretty girl and the old folks just fairly made an 
idol of her. She did not go much with the young 
people about our way. Of course Creek Farm was a 
good bit out of the way, but young folks don’t mind 
that so much, only they got an idea that Letty held 
herself above them. Then we heard that she was en- 
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gaged to be married to Davis Martin. That is the 
eldest son of Jacob Martin, who did the carpentering at 
the parsonage when you moved in. He was a nice, 
steady fellow then, though he was soured afterward. I 
did not see Letty then ; she hardly ever came to church 
and she was away much of the time, visiting in Plainville, 
they said. Everybody said they supposed she was 
getting her things ready for being married ; but the first 
thing we knew she had thrown over Davis Martin and 
we had hardly settled in our mind whether it was only 
a little spat that would be patched up, when we heard 
that she was married to another man. I forget his 
name. It was somebody she had met in Plainville.’’ 

‘Was all this without her parents’ knowledge? ”’ 
asked Mr. Francis. 

‘Oh, no, sir,’’? she answered. ‘‘ They knew about 
it, though I think they did not like it. The Sowerbys 
were not that fast and loose sort, and they liked Davis 
Martin real well. Old Mrs. Sowerby had tears in her 
eyes when IJ asked if it was true that all was off between 
him and Letty. But you see Letty was their only 
child, and they would not blame her; at least not to 
other folks, whatever they might say to herself. But I 
guess she was not the kind to heed much what they 
might say when she had made up her mind; and she 
knew as well as anybody else that they would never be 
hard on her. She was married at home, but it was all 
very quiet. Old Mr. Burton married them. Some of 
the folks from the mill were at the marriage, and they 
said that the old people did well by her and put the 
best face they could on it. I heard that he was not a 
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bad-looking young man. John Dodsley did say that 
he was not over-steady ; but John Dodsley was cousin 
to Davis Martin, so I wouldn’t be surprised if he added 
on a bit, or thought he saw more than other folks could 
seeni 

‘Has she never been home since her marriage ? ”’ 
asked Mr. Francis thoughtfully. 

« No, not that I ever heard of. All this was six or 
seven years ago,” said Mrs. Hartley, ‘‘ and I don’t be- 
lieve anybody about Borrowdale has seen her for may- 
be ten years.’’ 

‘Not so long as that, Susie,’ 
band. 

‘Well, maybe that is saying too much; but it is 
eight years Pil be bound,’’ asserted his wife. ‘‘ But 
what is it that started you to ask? Were they ex- 
pecting her?” s ' 

‘ Mrs. Sowerby has found a letter, or bit of writing, 
hid in the lining of that old pocket-book ; and she says 
it is her daughter’s writing, and that it is to her,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Hartley. ‘‘ We left them trying to make it 
out. The poor old lady is awfully cut up. It may be 
all a mistake ; but I slipped out when you opened the 
door, for I thought Mr. Francis had better understand 
the whole affair.’’ 

‘I thank you for your thoughtfulness,” said the 
pastor. ‘I was desirous to learn what the trouble 
was, but I could not question you before them. A 
good many saw this poor woman before she was buried. 
Do you not think that some of them would have recog- 
nized her, had she been really Letty Sowerby ?”’ 


> 


interposed her hus- 
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“I can’t say,’’ replied Frank Hartley, shaking his 
head. ‘‘She was so little about here and none of the 
folks from the neighborhood of the Creek Farm were 
here last week. Besides, that scar would make a 
change in any face.’’ 

“For goodness’ sake, Frank, don’t speak of the 
scar unless you have to,’’ said his wife. ‘‘ Poor Mrs. 
Sowerby ! I wish I had never told her what the doctor 
said about the woman dying of hunger and cold. If 
things did get so far wrong with Letty, I’ll answer for 
it, it was her own willfulness and none of their fault ; 
for Mrs. Sowerby would have given her right hand be- 
fore Letty’s little finger should have ached, and Abra- 
ham wasn’t one to cross his wife or to be hard upon 
his daughter.” 

The words were hardly spoken when Mrs. Francis 
opened the kitchen door and beckoned to them ; then 
she went quickly back, and as they entered the room 
they found her standing beside Mrs. Sowerby, who was 
holding her hand with a nervous clutch as though she 
had braced herself to a task from which she shrank. 

‘ Mrs. Sowerby wants to see the child, Mrs. Hart- 
ley,’’ said the pastor’s wife in a gentle voice as she laid 
her other hand softly upon the bent shoulder of the 
poor mother. ‘‘ This letter that she has so strangely 
discovered is from her daughter, saying that she in- 
tended to come home with her children.’’ 

« The little girl was waking as I came downstairs and 
I heard Bessie go to her,’’ replied Mrs. Hartley. ‘‘She 
will be rested and quieted by her nap, and I meant to 
ask you to come upstairs to see her.’’ 
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Mrs. Sowerby rose and Mrs. Francis made a motion 
to withdraw her hand, thinking that many faces might 
bewilder the child, but Mrs. Sowerby clung as if un- 
consciously to her. Then pausing a moment she 
looked up at her husband and whispered piteously : 

‘Say it for me, Abraham, I mustn’t forget ; but you 
say it ion me.” 

He passed his hand over his face before he answered, 
but he seemed to understand her, for he leaned down 
to her ear and though his voice was low and shaky, 
Mrs. Francis caught the words : 

‘The Lord knows best, Rachel. That’s what you 
mean ISnit tra. 

His wife nodded and then the three women went 
out of the room. 

The little girl was sitting in Bessie Hartley’s lap as 
they entered the tiny bedroom. Mrs. Sowerby’s eyes 
no sooner rested on her than she dropped Mrs. Francis’ 
hand and going swiftly forward, she said : 

«Tittle Rachel, won’t you come to me r 

The child turned its head listlessly and looked at her 
a moment with big, solemn, dark eyes, in which there 
was not the slightest gleam of a smile, but then she 
held out her arms. In a moment Mrs. Sowerby had 
caught her up and, sinking into the low rocking-chair, 
hugged the poor little waif to her bosom. Big tears gath- 
ered slowly in her eyes and fell on the child’s hair, and 
the little one put up her tiny hand to the withered cheek 
to brush them away. She was, however, too listless or 
weary to make much exertion ; her hand slid down again 
and she lay apparently content on Mrs. Sowerby’s lap. 
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‘“ Poor little thing; it knows its own,’’ whispered 
Susie Hartley, tears springing to her own eyes. ‘‘ We’ll 
let them be now. The child is the best thing for her,’ 
and they went softly downstairs again. 

Mr. Francis was looking at his watch, for it was al- 
ready time to go to the Sunday-school, which he had 


to open. 
‘*We will stop in again on our way back,’’ he said 
to Abraham Sowerby. ‘‘ Would you like me to send 


any one around here to see you? I might find the 
doctor in.’’ 

‘«Thankee sir, no,’’ replied Abraham. ‘‘ 1’ ll just wait 
till I see what my wife says when she comes down. 
And I must get my mind kind of sorted out.’’ 

With a warm grasp of the hand and a few words of 
sympathy the pastor and his wife said ‘‘Good-bye.’’ 
As they glided swiftly over the snowy road to the chapel, 
Mrs. Francis asked : 

« What can you do about Mr. Anstruther?’’ 

“‘T don’t know,’’ replied her husband. ‘‘I fear 
this is the solution of the mystery. Mr. Sowerby 
showed me the letter. Still it does seem strange that 
nobody should have guessed who the woman was. At 
all events, I cannot either send a letter or a telegram 
to Anstruther to-day; and maybe before to-morrow 
there will be some new development.’’ 

‘The child came to her as soon as she called it by 
name. But it does not act as a well child should,”’ 
said Mrs. Francis. 

‘« And where is the other child ?’”’ 

‘Mr. Sowerby tells me it was a baby of two years 
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old,’’ answered Mr. Francis, ‘‘and it may have died 
of exposure. He says their daughter left Chicago 
nearly two years ago, and they have not heard from 
her since. This letter has no date and no address, so 
it is a very blind clue.’”’ 

‘ The husband must have died since she left him,’’ 
said Mrs. Francis. ‘‘ I suppose one could learn some- 
thing about him by inquiring at the different hospitals 
in Plainville.’’ 

‘“ We do not even know that he was in Plainville,’’ 
said Mr. Francis. ‘‘ But here we are at the chapel, 
and we must let the matter rest until after Sunday- 
school is over.’’ 


CHAPTER III 
MR. ANSTRUTHER RECOVERS HIS CHILD 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Francis stopped at the Hart- 
leys’ at half-past four o’clock the Sowerbys had 
gone home and had taken the child with them. They 
also learned that when Bessie brought out a blue cloak 
that the child had worn, Mrs. Sowerby cried out that 
she had made that cloak for her daughter’s first baby. 
It had evidently been cut from a long infant cloak into 
a short one, but she recognized her own work in it. 

‘ She was very anxious to get the child home, for 
she thought it did not look well,’’ said Mrs. Hartley. 
‘ I lent her shawls to bundle it up well, and she asked 
Frank to leave word for Doctor Stanton to come around 
in the morning to see it.’’ 

‘ Then you think that it is really her grandchild ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Francis. 

‘‘Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Hartley, with a sorrowful 
shake of her head. ‘‘ I don’t see any doubt, and Jane 
Gale, who came in just after they left, says that she 
always felt that she had seen the woman’s face before, 
but she never once thought of Letty Sowerby. Now 
she is sure it was Letty.’’ 

« At least the child is provided for,’’ remarked Mr. 
Hartley. ‘‘ But surely somebody must know where 
they came from.’’ 

29 
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‘ To-morrow the roads will be pretty well broken,”’ 
said Mr. Francis, ‘‘and I will go out again to make 
inquiries.’ 

The pastor was now thoroughly interested in this 
strange case, and the two members of his flock whom he 
had met for the first time under these sad circumstances 
had aroused his warmest sympathies. His intention 
was to go first to the Creek Farm on Monday morning 
to get every clue that he could concerning Letty Haller 
and her husband; but early as he prepared to set off, 
he was forestalled by a visitor. A tall, dark-haired 
gentleman rang the bell at the parsonage while they 
were still at breakfast. 

‘It can’t surely be Anstruther already !’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Francis, pushing back his chair and throwing aside 
his napkin. ‘‘ He could not get here so soon.”’ 

But when he entered the parlor he found Mr. An- 
struther pacing the tiny room with impatient strides, 
and the kind pastor’s heart sank at the disappointment 
he must inflict when his friend advanced with eager 
anxiety in his face. 

“T am sorry that I wrote to you,’’ he said, ‘‘ for it 
has only raised false hopes. We have found out about 
this child, and one of my flock is convinced that it is 
his grandchild.’’ 

‘ Don’t worry yourself about that,’’ replied his 
friend. ‘‘I did not really have much hope. We have 
about come to the conviction that the nurse’s hat 
which we found in the river explains the whole story. 
You know we found the baby carriage under the trees 
on the river bank, and we think now that the nurse 
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must have taken little Margaret out to run about and 
then in some way one or both of the children got too 
near the edge—it is a treacherous bank and the stream 
was high at the time—and in trying to rescue the 
children she must have been swept away with them. ”’ 

‘But I understood that you were following a clue in 
Boston,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

‘Yes, that is the horror of the uncertainty,’’ said 
Mr. Anstruther wearily. ‘‘ I dare not neglect any clue, 
but my wife is convinced that the nurse was trust- 
worthy. She had been with the children for eighteen 
months, and I own that I cannot see any object that 
she could have in abducting them.’’ 

‘Money could not be the object,’’ said Mr. Francis 
musingly, ‘‘ for you offered large rewards without bring- 
ing any reply.’’ 

‘ Yes,” replied his friend, ‘‘ and revenge could not 
be the object, for there had never been the slighest 
difficulty with the nurse and my wife was really fond of 
the woman. Of course I did not see much of her, but 
she seemed to me to be a thoroughly good, honest, 
steady girl, and the children were very happy with her. 
But now tell me about this child.’’ 

He sat down nervously, tapping the table with his 
fingers, and Mr. Francis told all the particulars of the 
arrival of the woman and child and of its identification 
by the Sowerbys. 

«What was the woman like?’’ asked Mr. An- 
struther. 

‘¢ Medium height, dark hair and eyes, very thin and 
pale naturally from the condition she was in. The 
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` 


principal mark was that she had lost two front teeth 
and there was a scar across her left cheek and forehead 
and the left eyelid drooped as though it had been in- 
jured by the blow that caused the scar.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther shook his head. 

“ Elizabeth had no scar on her face and she had 
very good teeth. I remember remarking to my wife 
that she looked like a healthy woman, for her teeth 
were good. I don’t like to see sickly people taking 
charge of young children, he said. ‘‘Still, as | am 
here, it might be as well if I could see the child.’’ 

“I am going there now,’’ said Mr. Francis, ‘‘and I 
will take you with me.’’ 

The horse was ready and the two gentlemen drove 
to Creek Farm. There they found new distress, for 
the little girl was seriously ill and the doctor, who had 
left just before their arrival, had pronounced it a case 
of acute pneumonia. 

‘It would be cruelty to annoy the poor people,” 
said Mr. Anstruther when his friend brought this report 
to him, he having remained in the sleigh while Mr. 
Francis went to the door to make inquiries. ‘* My 
wife has put on mourning for the children, and I never 
speak of any supposed clues. She does not know what 
took me to Boston nor why I am here.” 

As they drove homeward Mr. Francis spoke of his 
desire to trace Letty Hallet’s husband, and Mr. An- 
struther who, in spite of his repeated statements that 
he had entertained no real hopes, was manifestly nerv- 
ous, caught at this chance of doing something. 

‘ Let me attend to that, he said. “I have had 
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detectives at work and I can easily trace out the man 
if he has been in any hospital in Plainville and I will 
have them make inquiries in New York if we discover 
nothing in Plainville.’’ 

Mr. Francis, glad to have the matter in such good 
hands, readily agreed to his friend’s proposal, and Mr. 
Anstruther asked to be set down at the station that he 
might take the next train to Plainville. 

At Creek Farm Mrs. Sowerby’s whole being appeared 
to be absorbed in assiduous watching over the little life 
that seemed to have been restored to her only that she 
might see it flicker and go out. At times she re- 
proached herself that she had insisted upon bringing 
the little one home with her, but the kind doctor told 
her that the child had a much better chance of recovery 
in her big, quiet house than it could have had in a small 
house like Mr. Hartley’s, crowded and noisy as it must 
be with their seven children. 

“ The Lord knows best whatever it is to be,’’ said 
Mrs. Sowerby with trembling lips. ‘‘ But I do think, 
Abraham, that he means to spare her to us.’’ 

Abraham also thought the same. While he sympa- 
thized with his wife in the care and anxiety, he under- 
stood that it was a blessing for her to have her thoughts 
thus absorbed just at this time. When after a time 
little Rachel began to improve there was a look of 
gladness and relief in Mrs. Sowerby’s face that only 
this sense of averted danger could have brought there. 

All inquiries about Letty Haller had been rewarded 
only by very meagre results. Two or three people re- 


membered having seen the woman and child on the 
€ 
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road on that Monday, and at one place a few miles 
from Borrowdale a woman who kept a small restaurant 
said that she had stopped and had bought a little milk 
for the child, which she gave it, together with some 
crackers that she had in a bag with her. The restau- 
rant keeper had asked her some questions and learned 
that her husband was dead, that the child was hers, 
and that it was her only child, and finally that she was 
going to friends at Borrowdale. 

«She didn’t seem to like being taken notice of,’’ 
said the woman in giving this information, ‘‘I saw 
when she gave me the penny for the milk that it was 
the last she had in her pocket-book, but I knew it 
wasn’t far to Borrowdale where she said she had friends. 
She did look bad enough, poor soul; but when a body 
don’t ask help and don’t seem to want to be spoken to, 
what can you do?”’ 

So the story of Letty Sowerby ended, and after that 
December snowstorm, winter set in keen and hard over 
Borrowdale and its vicinity. At first, in spite of cold 
and storm, people dropped in at Creek Farm, and the 
lane from the road to the old house was kept better 
broken than it had been for many a winter before. 
But Mrs. Sowerby, though she made everybody wel- 
come in her gentle way, was very quiet and reticent, 
and the little Rachel was a shy and silent child. Thus 
the attraction waned, and before spring came the Creek 
Farm had resumed its usual peaceful solitude. 

The Sowerbys bought the lot that adjoined theirs in 
the graveyard, and when the first frost was out of the 
ground, a simple stone was placed over the unmarked 
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grave, and on it was cut the name of Letitia Haller, 
daughter of Abraham and Rachel Sowerby. When 
Mrs. Sowerby brought little Rachel to church, she gen- 
erally had given her a bunch of flowers and led the 
child down to lay them on her mother’s grave. The 
efforts of Mr. Anstruther had not succeeded in finding 
any information concerning the Hallers, and Mrs. Sow- 
erby quietly accepted the inference that Haller was 
dead and that the baby was dead, for she was con- 
vinced that Letty never would have deserted the child 
had it been living. 


The warm breezes of the month of June were spread- 
ing the perfume of flowers and the aromatic odors of 
the woods through the neat and tiny parlor of the par- 
sonage where Mrs. Francis sat at work. She was watch- 
ing the road to the station, for Mr. Francis had gone 
to Plainville to attend the ministers’ conference, and it 
was time for his return. She had not advanced very 
far in her seam when she saw him coming up the road. 

He had a letter in his hand and was reading as he 
walked, but he thrust it into his pocket and waved his 
hand to her as he came near. 

« What is it?’’ asked his wife leaning out of the 
window as he came up on the piazza, ‘‘ You look as 
though you had heard some good news.’’ 

*«So I have,’’ replied Mr. Francis, ‘‘for that poor 
fellow, Anstruther, has good news, and I am rejoiced 
for him. I heard in Plainville this morning that he 
had found one of his children. I was not inclined to 
believe it, for there have been so many false clues, and 
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I thought that he would certainly have written to me if 
there was anything to tell. But here was a letter wait- 
ing for me at the post office when I came out just now.”’ 

«Found! Oh, I am glad! Which one is it and 
where was it found?’’ asked Mrs. Francis in eager ex- 
citement. 

«It is the younger. It was brought back by a 
woman who tells a queer story; but Anstruther says 
that it seems to be true,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

“How did she get it? Tell me all about it,’’ de- 
manded his wife, bringing him a fan and pushing for- 
ward a rocking-chair as she stepped through the long 
window on to the piazza. 

«< Well, there was no attempt to extort money, for 
the woman came to his house with the child and asked 
to see Mrs. Anstruther. She recognized her baby at 
once and the woman gave her a bundle of clothes that 
were the same the baby wore the day it was lost. She 
gave her own name as Mrs. Barnard, and told them 
where she lived, and that her husband worked in Plain- 
ville. She did washing and let a room in their house 
to help along. Last winter this room was vacant and 
a woman and baby came to her door. She did not 
know anything about this woman and was a little shy 
of taking her, but the woman looked at the room, said 
it was just what she wanted, and offered to pay in ad- 
vance. She seemed quiet and respectable, and they 
needed the money, so the Barnards let her have the 
room.”’ 

‘Where was her husband ?’’ asked Mrs. Francis. 

‘She said that he had gone out West looking for 
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work, and was to send for her and the child when he 
got settled, She paid regularly and stayed quietly at 
home most of the time, taking care of the child, 
After a while she began to ask about getting something 
to do, and money didn’t seem to be so plenty with her. 
Stull she did not run behind in her room rent. At 
last she told Mrs. Barnard that she had gotten work in 
a millinery establishment, and asked her if she would 
look after the child during the day. Mrs. Barnard 
agreed, as she said that one child more among her own 
eight was very little more trouble, and she was loth 
to lose a paying tenant. All went well that way till 
one day in May, when the woman did not return at 
night as usual She had just that morning paid her 
room rent for the coming week, and the Barnards 
thought that she would come back; but she did not 
come, and that was the last they saw of her.” 

“Did they go to the police office?” asked Mrs, 
Francis. 

“Yes, after a time, but it was too late, I suppose, 
for the police to track her. Having just paid for her 
room, they thought she would certainly return, and did 
not take any decided steps till the week was up. Then 
they examined her room and found the bundle of baby 
clothes and an envelope wrapped up with them con- 
taining’ Mr. Anstruther’s advertisement. They did 
not like to turn the baby over to the police, and the 
advertisement offered a reward; so they decided that 
Mrs. Barnard should take the child to the address 
given in the advertisement and see if she could get the 
reward. Anstruther tells me that her story is all right. 
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He made careful inquiries and finds that they are hon- 
est, respectable people. As for the other woman, he can- 
notimagine why she never claimed the reward. He says 
that the child has been well cared for and all its clothes, 
even to a little gold trinket that it wore, were in the 
bundle. Apparently there had been no attempt to 
raise any money, and what other motive any one could 
have for carrying it off and keeping it so long, I am 
sure I am at a loss to imagine. ”’ 

‘‘All this gives no clue to the fate of the other 
child,’’? said Mrs. Francis thoughtfully. ‘‘I believe 
that it was the older child that fell into the water, and 
the nurse left the baby in its carriage and, trying to 
save the other, fell into the river. The baby probably 
cried and attracted somebody who carried it off.’’ 

«That is all very plausible,’’ replied her husband, 
‘except for one thing: you give no motive for the 
carrying off. Poor people don’t want another baby to 
support ; yet this woman, who must have known that a 
reward was offered, never applied for it nor made any 
effort to return the baby.’’ 

‘*Perhaps she was afraid,’’ suggested Mrs. Francis. 

“Then why did she take it at all?’’ persisted her 
husband. ‘‘No, I don’t see any light through it. 
They will have to get hold of the woman and make her 
confess. ”’ 

‘‘ Who recommended the nurse to Mrs. Anstruther?” 
asked Mrs. Francis. 

“ There is just the hitch,” remarked her husband. 
“ Mrs. Anstruther took her on the recommendation of 
a nurse who was leaving her to be married, and it 
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turned out that the girl did not really know anything 
about this Lizzie Hall, except that she had a pleasant, 
honest face. I suppose the fact was that the girl wanted 
to be married and did not like to leave Mrs. An- 
struther in the lurch, for fear that she might be asked 
to postpone her marriage, so she caught at the chance 
to put somebody in her place.’’ 

‘ Really, when Mrs. Anstruther herself took such a 
fancy to this Lizzie Hall, I don’t think it is very won- 
derful that the nurse who was leaving should have 
thought her reliable,” said Mrs. Francis impulsively. 
‘« And if the poor creature died in the attempt to save 
the other child it does seem very hard that she should 
be suspected now when she cannot defend herself.’’ 

‘Ves, if, if,’’? said Mr. Francis meditatively. ‘‘ But 
I don’t see how that point is ever to be settled. 
Well, I am glad that the Anstruthers have one child re- 
stored to them. Has anybody been here about that 
leak in the church roof? I must see Frank Hartley, 
for a thunderstorm would do great damage to the ceil- 
mo 


CHAPTER IV 
BESSIE HARTLEY’S LOCKET 


““(XRANDMA, I don’t want to,” said the childish 
J voice of little Rachel Haller. 

‘ Come, dearie, be a good girl; grandma wants you 
to come and be dressed.’’ : 

«No, no, no, I isn’t going to be dressed. Is go- 
ing to sail boats.’’ 

‘Rachel, dearie, you must not go down to the 
stream. Grandpa says it’s too deep now; it isn’t 
safe” 

“T want to go, reiterated the childish voice in 
very determined tones. 

The pastor and his wife were coming to see the Sow- 
erbys and had reached the front door when this collo- 
quy fell upon their ears. The patter of little feet com- 
ing quickly around the corner of the old house, and a 
distressed call from Mrs. Sowerby, caused Mr. Francis 
to drop his hand, which was raised to knock, and to` 
make a step forward. The next instant Rachel shot 
around the house and ran plump into his arms. Be- 
fore she could recover from her surprise, he raised her 
to a perch on his shoulder and went forward to meet 
Mrs. Sowerby, who appeared with hot, distressed face, 
and out of breath from running. 

‘Oh, I did not hear you. How do you do? I am 
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glad to see you,’’ she said as, embarrassed and pant- 
ing, she held out her hand to Mrs. Francis. ‘‘Thank 
you, sir. She got away from me and wanted to go 
down to the creek, and I have had such a chase after 
her.’’ She held out her arms to take the child from 
Mr. Francis, but the little girl shook her head shout- 
ing : l 
“You didn’t catch me, grandma. Put me down, 
put me down ; I can run faster than grandma.’’ 

‘‘ But, Rachel, it is not right to run away when your 
grandma calls you,’’ said Mrs. Francis gravely. She 
had never before seen Mrs. Sowerby look so tired and 
disheveled, and it suddenly flashed upon her that the 
care of this apparently shy and demure little damsel 
was no small tax on the strength of the patient grand- 
mother. 

Rachel’s face lost its mischievous brightness, and the 
usual shyness seemed to fall upon her; but Mr. Francis, 
who held her so close to his ear, heard a rebellious lit- 
tle murmur, and looking up at her, he saw that there 
was a spice of sullenness in the shyness. 

A patch of red on the grass caught his eye, and he 
said to his wife: ‘‘You go in with Mrs. Sowerby; I 
am going with Rachel to pick up her doll over there. 
We will come back again all right, Mrs. Sowerby.’’ He 
marched off with the child toward the big maple under 
which the doll had been dropped. 

‘‘Well, well, that is a dreadful way to treat your 
dollie,’’ he said good-humoredly as he sat down on a 
mounting block, and, shifting Rachel to his knee, 
reached for the doll lying on its face in the grass. 
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Rachel, looking a little shamefaced, held out her 
arms for the doll and hugged it tightly. 

‘« There, that is better,” he said; then looking at 
the child thoughtfully, with his head a little on one 
side, he remarked: ‘‘Do you know, Rachel, that I 
knew your grandma before you did ?”’ 

«Tve known her a long, long time,’’ said Rachel 
positively. 

«Maybe you have,’’ said Mr. Francis ; ‘‘but the 
first time I saw her there was no little girl about here, 
and she looked so tidy and neat. And I think,’’ he 
added, nodding his head sagely, ‘‘ that she looked bet- 
ter that way than all hot and out of breath. Now, 
don’t you?”’ 

‘‘ Grandma isn’t good at running,’’ said Rachel 
gravely. ‘‘I can always beat her running,’’ and she 
looked up with a flash of merriment. 

‘Of course: you cans said Mir Francis. ei St 
would be much better fun to run races with me.”’ 

« Can you run ?’’ asked Rachel in wonderment. 

“Certainly I can, and we will run a race in to the 
house in a minute ; but first I have something to tell 
you that you must do for me. I don’t like to see 
your grandma looking so hot and tired, and I want 
you to take care of her better.” 

Rachel looked at him doubtfully. 

“TIl tell you just what I mean,’’ he said. ‘“When- 
ever you hear grandma call a little girl, and you see 
that little girl ready to run away instead of coming, 
just you take her this way,” and he gently caught 
Rachel’s two ears, ‘‘and you walk her like that 
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straight up to grandma. The little girl won’t get away 
from you, I’ll be bound.’’ 

Rachel laughed gleefully. 

‘“‘ Now run,” he said, and Mr. Francis let her off 
his knee, and the two ran to the house. As they 
reached the door, Rachel took her two ears in her 
hands and walked in and up to her grandmother, saying : 
‘‘ Grandma, I’ve caught the little girl to be dressed.’’ 

‘‘ My wife can help in the process and I’ll go out 
and find Mr. Sowerby in the field,’’ said Mr. Francis, 
well pleased with the success of his efforts. 

From that day Mr. Francis and the shy little grand- 
child of the Sowerbys were great friends. There were 
no children at the parsonage, and little Rachel, who 
was a bright and pretty child, appealed to the hearts of 
the pastor and his wife. Mrs. Francis, it is true, very 
often disapproved of the willful little damsel’s behavior, 
and predicted that her grandparents were likely to spoil 
her. She read the child little lectures at times, and 
occasionally after hearing of some especially naughty 
prank or disobedience she even bestowed very distinct 
reproofs, but without particularly happy effect. Rachel 
was fond of Mrs. Francis when she did not reprove 
her; but at the first note of faultfinding she retreated 
into the almost unchildlike reserve that Mrs. Francis 
called sullenness, and that, indeed, appeared to merit 
that name. With Mr. Francis it was different. He 
did not, indeed, spoil her or let naughtiness pass un- 
noticed ; but his reproofs were given in such a manner 
that Rachel never took refuge in sullenness, and gen- 
erally ended by confiding in him. 
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On one occasion, after Rachel was old enough to go 
to school, Mr. Francis returned from a week’s absence 
to find that his little friend was in dire disgrace. A 
quarrel between Rachel and one of her schoolmates 
had been the first trouble ; but wherever the blame 
belonged in the first case, Rachel had put herself in 
the wrong by impertinence and disobedience to her 
teacher and a prolonged fit of unrepentant sullen- 
ness. 

Soon after learning this, Mr. Francis ‘‘ happened 
in’? at the Creek Farm and in some mysterious way, 
after a talk with him, the atmosphere cleared and 
Rachel was particularly docile and dutiful. 

“She is a dear child when she is good,” said Mrs. 
Francis; ‘‘but her grandparents are too lenient with 
her. I confess that there are times when I feel very 
sorry for the Sowerbys. I was positively shocked to 
see how little account Rachel made of her grand- 
mother’s wishes, yet she knows that her grandmother 
is devoted to her. When I think of all that the poor 
old soul has suffered and of the way that she nursed 
that child and absolutely lives for her, it makes me in- 
dignant.’”’ 

‘ The child does not see all that as you do,’’ said 
Mr. Francis. ‘‘ You could not expect it at her age.’’ 

“I suppose not ; but why should she vex and disap- 
point those who love her so dearly? It seems so hard- 
hearted,’’ urged Mrs. Francis. ‘‘It shocks me, and 
sometimes, even,’’ she added in a lower and hesitating 
voice, ‘it makes me dread lest she should have inher- 
ited tendencies from her parents. Her mother, you 
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know, must have been so willful and selfish, and then 
her father-———’’ 

“Yes, that is just it,’ assented the pastor musingly ; 
‘«but we can expect other inheritance from her grand- 
parents, and there are good traits in the little lassie’s 
character, if she is helped and encouraged so that they 
can grow and develop.”’ 

His wife regarded him with very illogical displeasure. 
She had expected him to refute hotly her hesitatingly 
expressed fear. Mr. Francis noticed the vexed flush 
on her face, and an amused smile crept over his own, 
but it quickly vanished as he said gravely and almost 
sadly : 

‘My dear, we must take children as they are, not 
as we would like to have them, and then we stand a 
better chance of helping them to grow what we wish 
them to be than if we take a false idea to start with. 
These naughty traits in Rachel are what I expect to 
see. They do not shock or surprise me, though I am 
none the less sorry for them.’’ 

‘Don’t talk like that,’’ said his wife with a little 
shiver. ‘‘She is such a dear, sweet child when she is 
good, and I always try to forget about her parents.’’ 

“ There is the Almighty Parent, whose teaching we 
can always keep before the child,’’ said her husband 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘and we can point her to the example in 
the life and loving sacrifice of the divine Elder 
Brother.” 

He did not think it worth while to tell his wife of the 
remark Rachel had made to him that very morning 
when she had said impulsively : 
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‘I always feel better when I have talked to you for 
you don’t expect me to be so very good. I do some- 
times just Ze to be naughty, and then when everybody 
is so shocked it makes me worse. Are you shocked at 
that ?’’ she asked apprehensively. 

Mr. Francis smiled as he replied: ‘‘I know all that 
too well to be very much shocked, Rachel, but you 
must take care where that sort of liking leads you. I 
don’t doubt but it was a relief to you to fling that stone 
into the creek just now, but I don’t think that you 
would have liked to have it hit me, or even your kittie,”’ 
he added, as she stooped to pick up the kitten that was 
rubbing against her. 

Rachel looked at him with wide-open deprecating 
eyes and hugged the kitten closer. 

‘Now the trouble that I have always found about 
this ‘nice naughtiness,’’’ he went on, in a quietly con- 
sidering tone, ‘‘is that it is sure to strike and to hurt 
some one that one does not want to hurt. I know that 
your grandmother was hurt and I confess that I felt a 
twinge myself when I came home last night.’’ 

‘It would not have hurt you if they had not told 
you,” said Rachel defiantly. 

That is true,’’ admitted Mr. Francis; ‘‘so you 
think it would be better to leave me out. But your 
grandmother had to know. And Rachel,’’ he went on, 
in a graver and more solemn tone, ‘‘there is One who 
cannot be left out, and who must know and suffer at 
every wrong thought or act.’’ 

Rachel’s face flushed, but she took no notice of these 
last words, only saying hurriedly: ‘‘I did not mean 
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that I wanted to leave you out. Won’t you come up 
to the house now?”’ 

Mr. Francis was content to let these words suffice, 
and they left the creek by which they had been stroll- 
ing and went up to the farmhouse. 

Mrs. Francis was one of the gentlest of women, and 
she could hardly appreciate the difficulties of this rest- 
less, defiant nature ; but there was one thing that she 
could appreciate, and on this point her husband quickly 
enlisted her sympathies. 

It had not seemed to him that their public school 
was the best place for Rachel, and now Mrs. Sowerby 
anxiously asserted that certain unruly spirits in it were 
having a bad effect on the child. 

‘‘ Maybe you think me too easy-going, sir,’’ she said, 
tears filling her patient eyes, ‘‘ but I can’t bear to drive 
the little one to say what is not true to get out of a 
scolding. Yes, I have seen it,’ she added, shaking 
her head sadly, ‘‘but I won’t believe that it comes 
natural to little Rachel ; she has just been scared into it. 
I have been so careful ever since the first time that I 
caught her telling me a lie, and she was getting out of 
the habit. But there are some of those girls in her 
class that lie just as quick as you would wink ; still I 
can’t let her grow up a dunce.’’ 

Mr. Francis saw all this, and he also knew the dan- 
ger that the child might be deeply wounded by some 
thoughtless or even taunting allusion to her mother’s 
fate. He therefore decided to seek counsel from his 
wife. Mrs. Francis sympathized most warmly and then 
suggested that she should teach little Rachel herself. 
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«I have the time, and it would be much nearer for 
her to come here to me than to go to the school,’’ she 
urged. ‘‘Don’t you think that it would be the very 
thing? ”’ 

‘It would be good for Rachel, I have no doubt,” 
replied Mr. Francis, ‘‘ but it would be a tax upon you 
and a good deal of responsibility.’’ 

‘It would be better for me than es Flis wite's 
voice faltered and he knew that she was thinking of the 
lonely hours that had been inevitable for her since their 
only baby had been taken from them three years ago. 
So it was decided that at least it could do no harm to 
try this new plan. Mrs. Sowerby was most grateful 
when it was suggested to her, and Rachel was delighted, 
for she did not like the school, and she had a great 
admiration for the gentle wife of the pastor. 

Whatever Rachel put her mind to she could do well, 
and she now began to make rapid progress, proving 
herself so bright and interested in study that she had no. 
need of the spur of emulation with other children to 
keep her up to her work. 

There were many comments about the wisdom of 
this arrangement when it became known in Borrowdale. 
Susie Hartley was not alone in expressing doubts about 
the results. 

‘It is just over again the way that Mrs. Sowerby 
kept Letty out from among the rest of the children, 
and it made her think herself a whole head above other 
folks. It was a mistake then, and they will find it so 
again.”’ 

AJl the Hartleys had gone to the public school and 
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they were as well brought up and as healthy and comely 
a tribe as any mother need wish to see. The oldest 
boy had a good position in Plainville ; and Bessie, the 
eldest girl, could easily have obtained a good position 
as teacher had not Albert Lucas, the son of one of the 
deacons of Borrowdale Church, interfered with such 
designs by unfolding to Bessie’s not unwilling ear cer- 
tain plans of his own that urgently required her consent 
and co-operation. The parents on both sides thought 
the young people were hardly old enough for any very 
definite plans as to their marriage, but the engagement 
was an understood thing and young Lucas was con- 
sidered a fortunate fellow. 

“Hes got more money, but Bessie has good looks 
and sense, and that is the way it should be,’’ declared 
Jane Gale, ‘‘for what good is a man’s money unless he 
has a wife who knows how to take care of it? ” 

‘‘ Bessie was not brought up to careless or spend- 
thrift ways,’’ said Susie Hartley with pardonable pride. 

‘‘ That’s what I say,’’ repeated Jane Gale. ‘‘When 
I saw Bessie wearing that gold chain with the little 
thing dangling from it the other night at the sociable, I 
said, ‘There now, that is what her young man has 
given her and he’s got money to buy the thing, real 
gold,’ and right down pretty it was too—but you never 
would see anything like that on Bessie’s neck before 
because her parents would let her wear no cheap make- 
believe and with all them children they weren’t a-going 
to waste money in buying such like triggings.’’ 

When Bessie came in after Jane had left, Mrs. Hart- 


ley, who had not been at the sociable, said : 
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«Why, Bessie, child, I have just been hearing about 
the present Albert gave you and you wore at the socia- 
ble. How did he find out that it was your birthday 
that day? Bring out the chain and let me see it, child.’’ 

Bessie blushed a very becoming color and went to 
her room, returning immediately with a trinket in her 
hand. It was a fine gold chain with a small heart of 
gold set with pearls around the edge and a red stone in 
the center. 

‘‘Has it got his picture inside it? asked Mrs. 
Hartley, as she turned it around and tried to find an 
opening. 

“No, it doesn’t open; it is only for show,’’ said 
Bessie flushing again. ‘‘ He gave me this and I like 
it, better.” 

She held out a pretty copy of Longfeliow’s poems. 
Mrs. Hartley took the book and while she was examin- 
ing it Bessie slipped the chain into her pocket and 
nothing more was said about it. 

<‘ My Bessie isn’t one to lose her head over finery or 
jewels,’’ said Mrs. Hartley to Jane Gale, the next time 
she met her. ‘‘She sets more store by a book of poems 
that Albert Lucas gave her on her birthday than she 
does by the gold chain. She wore it that once to please 
him, and she hasn’t had it on since ; but she is always 
reading the book when she is not at her work.” 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said Jane Gale. ‘‘ Better not let 
him waste his money in such things that ain’t a particle 
of use. Oh, she will keep him straight; for though I 
don’t deny that he is a nice fellow, she’s got more 
sense than he has, and so a woman should have.’’ 


CHAPTER V 
AN UNWELCOME ENCOUNTER 


HE month of August was over. The earth was dry 
and parched. ‘The woods had lost the fresh green 
of their summer prime, and the gorgeous coloring, in 
which they decked themselves before their long winter 
sleep, had not yet begun ; the streams trickled slowly, 
the flowers hung their heads wearily, and everything 
seemed to feel that the beauty of summer was past and 
the beauty of autumn had not yet appeared. 

Mr. Francis sat on the parsonage porch tired and 
dispirited, in one of those moods that probably assail at 
some time even the most courageous and earnest pastor. 
His work seemed to him so poor, the results so inade- 
quate to the aspirations with which he had undertaken 
the charge of the Borrowdale Church and to the ear- 
nest, unremitting toil that he had expended upon his 
new field. Ten years had passed since he came to 
Borrowdale, and he was now, on this hot September 
afternoon, reviewing that time. 

The church had grown; but, oh, how slowly! Al- 
though he had conscientiously stayed at his post during 
the hot month of August, how sadly the interest in the 
services had flagged. The missionary spirit that he had 
so carefully watched and fostered was alive, but how 
feeble its flame. His mind turned to some of the 
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younger members of the church who had been brought 
in by his efforts, and it seemed to him that their zeal 
was abated. Bessie Hartley had been away at a sea- 
side resort, and on her return it seemed to his worn 
and sensitive perceptions that she was more engrossed 
by her outing than by any interest in church work and 
church services. She and Albert Lucas had both 
missed the Wednesday night prayer meeting. Even 
Rachel Haller, over whom he and his wife had exer- 
cised` such constant care, and who had certainly repaid 
them with devoted affection, was now only a source of 
anxiety. Although she regularly attended Mrs, Fran- 
cis’ Sunday-school class, any attempt to lead her to talk 
upon religious thoughts or feelings of her own was re- 
pelled, not rudely or carelessly, but none the less effect- 
ually. On history, on music, on any one of her studies, 
she would talk with them eagerly and interestedly by 
the hour, and would express herself with a thoughtful- 
ness and quickness of perception that surprised Mr. 
Francis ; but no sooner did the conversation approach 
in the slightest degree any religious subject than her 
old, shy reserve seemed to fall upon her. 

Wearied in mind and body, and unconsciously affected 
by the depressing heat of the day, the pastor bitterly 
reproached himself for slackness and lack of zeal in his 
work for the Master. As he was going over all this in 
his mind, the garden gate clicked, and he was aroused 
to the fact that his wife and Mrs. Hartley were coming 
up the path. 

‘‘ There, I thought that we shouid find him at home,”’’ 
said Mrs. Francis in animated tones. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. 
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Hartley, we will explain it all to him, and, you know, 
you promised to abide by his advice.’ 

‘ You explain it,” said Mrs. Hartley, blushing and 
appealing to Mrs. Francis; ‘‘ you can do it so much 
beteri 

Mr. Francis repressed a weary sigh as he rose and 
drew forward chairs for the ladies on the porch. He 
guessed that it was one of the petty squabbles that 
would arise sometimes, and that his wife was particu- 
larly skillful in smoothing over by her bright friendliness 
and her tact; but this afternoon he did wish that it 
could have been settled without an appeal to him. 

‘“ We have just come from the Edgewood House,” 
said Mrs. Francis, as she laid down her parasol and 
handed Mrs. Hartley a fan. ‘‘ Miss Miles, from the 
First Church in Plainville, is spending the summer there, 
you know, my dear.’’ 

Mr. Francis bowed his head in silent acquiescence, 
an uneasy dread of some forgotten duty stealing over 
him. 

« Well, she is greatly interested in our orphanage, 
and when she found that our church had done nothing 
for it, she wanted to interest the ladies here,’’ continued 
Mrs. Francis. 

« Yes, yes,” said Mr. Francis, the uneasiness now 
taking definite form and hurrying him to forestall his 
wife, “I remember. She spoke to me about it, and I 
told her that I would bring it to the attention of the 
congregation, but there were so very few out last Sunday 
that I really think it would be better to wait till more 
of the members are in their pews.’’ 
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“Well, what she wants is to have two managers 
appointed from our church, and she feels sure that they 
could collect subscriptions and get donations of clothing 
or of necessary articles to replenish the pantry, which is 
now very low. She asked me to name two as managers, 
and I at once named Mrs. Hartley. Now, don’t you 
think that she ought to accept?”’ 

“Certainly I do,’’ said Mr. Francis warmly. ‘‘It 
could not be in better hands. You know everybody in 
the church, Mrs. Hartley ; you have such a large circle 
of relatives that I am sure you could interest a number, 
and I think I am right in feeling that it is the very work 
that would most appeal to you.”’ 

‘Indeed it does,’’ said Mrs. Hartley earnestly, ‘‘and 
when I heard about the orphanage, it just brought up 
to me, like yesterday, that dreadful December night ten 
years ago, when poor Letty Sowerby died in our house 
and I was almost sick with anxiety about the little girl. 
The Lord provided for her among her own people ; but 
there are many others who are left, when their parents 
die, without a soul to care for them, and glad I was to 
hear Miss Miles tell of this work.’’ There were tears 
in the eyes of the warm-hearted mother as she spoke. 

‘Then will you allow your name to be proposed by 
Miss Miles at the next meeting of the managers, when 
she returns to Plainville ?’’ said Mr. Francis. 

“Oh, I am afraid I should do too little and not do 
it as well as others,’’ objected Mrs. Hartley. ‘‘ There 
is Mrs. King; she has lots of money and time; she 
would do much better.’’ 

“ But Mrs. King does not take the least interest in 
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children,’’ said Mrs. Francis. ‘‘ You know she has only 
one son, and he is nearly grown up now.”’ 

“It might make her take an interest,’’ said Mrs. 
Hartley. 

‘“ You are quite right, Mrs. Hartley,’’ interposed the 
pastor. ‘‘ Mrs. King will be a very good manager if we 
can awaken her interest. But I understand there are 
two names wanted, so I name you and Mrs. King.” 

‘ That is it, exclaimed Mrs. Francis, clapping her 
hands gleefully. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Hartley, remember your 
promise.’’ 

Mrs. Hartley laughed and blushed, then she said : 
‘“ You have not yet told Mr. Francis what Miss Miles 
is planning. ”’ 

eyes i there 1s more to heana said Mrs, Francis, 
addressing her husband. ‘‘ You remember that Doctor 
Darley has recently returned from his trip abroad to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. Now, Miss Miles has the 
good idea to get him to give an illustrated talk at the 
Edgewood House. ‘The house will be full, for people 
who have been off at the shore have returned, and no- 
body is going back to Plainville while this heat con- 
tinues. Doctor Darley has a great many stereopticon 
views, and he is a very interesting speaker. Don’t you 
think that it would be sure to attract? And the sale 
of tickets would clear a nice sum for the orphanage.’ 

Mr. Francis agreed heartily and entered into the plan 
with interest, making several good suggestions, and Mrs. 
Hartley went home with all her sympathies enlisted. 
Mrs. Francis promised to call on Mrs. King the next 
day, to ask her to serve as the other manager. 
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Mr. King was one of the wealthiest members of the 
church, and his wife was much more conscious of that 
fact than he was himself. She was tall and large, always 
dressed very handsomely, and had rather overbearing 
manners, but to Mrs. Francis she had always been very 
gracious, and when the little lady stated her request, 
Mrs. King did not refuse. She made some remarks 
concerning the many demands upon her time, but 
finally she consented to allow her name to be proposed. 

«It was rather in the style of the great lady con- 
ferring a favor,’’ said Mrs. Francis to her husband as 
she recounted her interview. ‘‘ But she will do well, 
I feel sure, and it will be an excellent thing for the 
orphanage to have her interest and support.’’ 

Mrs. Hartley was not left long in doubt as to who 
should be her colleague, for that same evening Richard 
King stopped to say that his mother would like to see 
the last report of the orphanage, if Mrs. Hartley had a 
copy. 

He was a good-looking young fellow and could be 
very pleasant when he chose to take the trouble. After 
the report had been duly handed over to him, he sat 
awhile chatting with Bessie and her mother till a cry 
from one of the other children called Mrs. Hartley 
hastily from the room. Before she had soothed the 
childish woe, her husband came home and young King 
took his departure. Susie noticed a cloud on her hus- 
band’s face, and she took the first opportunity when 
they were alone to explain to him the cause of the 
young man’s visit. j 

‘Oh, well, that’s all right,” said Frank ; ‘‘ but don’t 
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let him get to hanging about here. You know I did 
not like it when he and she were only school children, 
and there is another besides me to dislike it now.’’ 

Susie understood perfectly what her husband meant, 
for they had both of them noticed with alarm that 
Richard King had showed an inclination to devote 
more attention to Bessie than they at all approved 
when he was still a schoolboy ; but since he had en- 
tered college he had been away from home, and soon 
Bessie’s engagement to Albert Lucas had set their 
minds at rest. 

She promised to be careful, and then her conversa- 
tion turned to the proposed stereopticon exhibition 
and Doctor Darley’s trip. Miss Miles had enlisted the 
sympathies of a sufficient number of the guests at the 
Edgewood House to make it likely that the proprietor, 
Mr. Mullen, would let them have the use of his large 
parlors, and Mrs. Hartley shrewdly guessed that if 
Mrs. King made the request it would not be refused. 

She proved to be correct in her opinion, for Mrs. 
King, having once signified her willingness to act, was 
well pleased to show to Miss Miles that it was no empty 
promise and that her influence was a thing to be de- 
sired. Mr. Mullen promised the use of his parlors 
and, moreover, after a private conference with Mrs. 
King, it was announced that refreshments would be 
served after the lecture. The whole matter had to 
be arranged very speedily, as Doctor Darley could 
come only during the following week. 

In the midst of all this interest and activity Mrs. 
Francis came home one afternoon with a piece of news. 
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‘‘ Guess who has just arrived at the Edgewood 
House,’’ she said to her husband. ‘‘But you would 
never guess, so I will not keep you in suspense. Itis 
Mr. Anstruther and his daughter. But perhaps you 
knew that he was coming. Has he written to you ?”’ 

“Nog replied Mr. Francis, ‘‘I have not heard 
from him since his wife died two years ago. ‘That 
broke him up very much, and I believe he went abroad 
with the little girl His father did not like the move ; 
for he thought, very wisely too, that the girl, who was 
then only ten years old, ought to be at her studies in 
her own country; but Anstruther wanted to have a 
change and he could not bear to be parted from his 
only child. I can’t say that I wonder at that after his 
experience of ten years ago.”’ 

‘No, of course not,’’ said his wife thoughtfully. 
‘¢ The little girl is as pretty a child as I have ever seen. 
Miss Miles pointed her out to me on the piazza, and 
as I passed I noticed that she was chattering in very 
lively fashion in French.”’ 

“I will go and call on him, ^ said Mr. Francis. 
‘ By the way, do you know that Rachel wants to learn 
French? I found her poking over an old grammar of 
yours. She would pick it up very quickly, I believe.’’ 

‘Yes, but it would be only a waste of time,” said 
Mrs. Francis decidedly. ‘‘I have been talking to her 
about her duty to her grandmother, and that she ought 
to give her more help about the house. So don’t spoil 
my admonitions by putting new ideas into her head.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,’ admitted her husband. 
‘‘ Mrs. Sowerby is not by any means so strong as she 
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used to be. I have noticed that. She looked quite 
shaky when I was there this morning.”’ 

“That is partly because she had had a very unwel- 
come visitor,’’ said Mrs. Francis. ‘‘ Mrs. Hartley told 
me that Davis Martin has come back here, and he 
went to see the Sowerbys.’’ 

“I thought that she liked him,’’ said her husband. 
“ I am sure that somebody told me that.’’ 

«Oh, yes, so she did’ replied his wife a little im- 
patiently. ‘‘But can’t you see how hard it must be 
for her to see him now? They say that he is very 
well off, but he is morose and gloomy; not a bit like 
the frank, cheerful young fellow that he was before 
Letty Sowerby jilted him, Susie Hartley tells me.’’ 

‘Is he married ?’’ asked Mr. Francis. 

‘Oh, no, and never will be, so people say, 
his wife. 

‘« Evil reaches far,’’ said the pastor gravely. ‘‘If 
only the good Lord will keep the consequences off 
Rachel’s head. The parents have eaten sour grapes 
and ae 

« Hush, hush!’’ interposed Mrs. Francis anxiously. 
‘t Remember that she is the child of many prayers.’’ 

Her husband sighed, but he said: ‘‘ You are right, as 
usual, and I am too despondent, I suppose. We can 
only walk as the Lord guides.”’ 

The rattle of wheels interrupted their conversation, 
and Mrs, Francis, glancing from the window, exclaimed : 

“ There is the very one we were talking of. Look 
at her. Such a winsome lassie is never meant for any 
evil fate.’’ 
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‘ God grant that she may be a blessing to all who 
care for her,” said the pastor earnestly. ‘* Then she 
will surely receive a blessing herself.’’ 

He hurried out to greet old Mr. Sowerby, who was 
descending rather stiffly from the venerable buggy in 
which he and his wife had always driven to church 
until Rachel grew too big to be tucked in at their feet 
or squeezed between them on the seat. 

«Vou can run down to the churchyard first,’’ he 
said, as Mr. Francis gave her a hand to help her to 
alight. 

“I am only going to stop a minute, pastor, for I 
have another errand farther on, and Pll come back 
here to pick up Rachel on my way home.’’ 

Mr. Francis saw that the girl had a little basket of 
flowers, and he understood where she was going. 
With a kindly greeting to her and the assurance that 
Mrs. Francis would watch for her when she returned, 
he turned to her grandfather who was tying the horse: 

‘“T’ve come to hear about that lecture,’’ said Mr. 
Sowerby. ‘‘ We ain’t great folks to go out in the even- 
ing, but Rachel, she seemed to have a notion that she 
would like to go; and I told my wife that it wouldn’t 
do us any hurt, and might do us good to go out a bit. 
So I guess, if you have any tickets, I’ll just take three.’’ 

‘Come in,’’ said Mr. Francis cordially. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Francis has some tickets, and I am sure that you will 
enjoy the pictures and the talk. Doctor Darley is a 
very interesting speaker, and he has seen a great deal 
that I wish I could see. It would make my sermons 
better, I am sure.’’ 
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‘I never was much of a one to travel about,’’ said 
the old man. ‘‘But when it’s the Bible lands and 
brought right to your very door, as you may say, then 
I’m not going to make a fuss about driving a mile or 
two to see and hear what’s there. And as my wife 
said, even if it should turn rainy and we couldn’t get 
out, the object is good. I never heard of that orphan- 
age before, but as soon as we did hear we both looked 
at each other, and I tell you we both thought that we 
had good cause to help along any poor, homeless chil- 
dren to a shelter, and right glad I am that the Baptist 
folks have taken it up.’’ 

The hand that he held out to Mrs. Francis trembled 
a little, and both the pastor and his wife knew well 
what was passing in his mind. 

“I knew that you would feel interested,’’ Mrs. Fran- 
cis said, as she pulled forward an easy-chair for the old 
man. ‘‘ Now let me tell about this orphanage, for they 
really need that all we Baptists should help it along. 
You know any place like that must grow. We can’t 
help that, but if we don’t see to it that it grows bigger, 
the next thing will be that it will grow smaller.’’ 

She talked on, and Mr. Sowerby listened with evi- 
dent interest. When he drew out his pocket-book to 
pay for the three tickets, his hands had become quite 
steady again. 

‘‘T must be going,’’ he said at last. ‘‘I’ll stop for 
Rachel. She hasn’t come back yet,’’ he added, glanc- 
ing from the window toward the gate of the graveyard. 
‘She will be up soon. It’s her mother’s birthday,’’ 
he added in hasty explanation, ‘‘and she and her 
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grandma wanted to cut some flowers, and I said Pd 
bring her over.’’ Then he said good-bye, and un- 
hitching the horse, drove off. 

‘What good and tender feelings they have,’’ said 
Mrs. Francis to her husband. ‘‘Surrounded by such 
influences we need not fear for Rachel.’’ 

Meanwhile Rachel had walked slowly through the 
grove and down to the plot in the graveyard. It was 
a beautiful and solitary place, although it was bounded 
on two sides by a road, for the church-grounds lay at 
the junction of four roads. But the Calthorpe woods 
stretched away beyond the graveyard, and on the other 
side of the roads lay pasture lands sprinkled with trees. 

No houses were in sight, and even the parsonage 
itself was not very distinctly visible, as the church and 
the sheds and the little grove around them lay between 
it and the graveyard. Rachel looked about her and 
noticed the quiet beauty of the scene with the Septem- 
ber sun casting long shadows as it sank toward the 
woods, then she stooped to arrange her flowers on her 
mother’s grave. She was so busily engaged that she 
heard no sound of any one approaching till a shadow 
fell across the grave and caused her to look up. Her 
heart gave a sudden uncomfortable throb of fright as 
she saw a man standing at the foot of the grave looking 
at her. 

His clothes were very shabby, but there was some- 
thing in the way that they were worn and in the clean, 
decently shaved face and neatly-brushed hair that made 
Rachel feel that this was not an ordinary tramp. Still 
she felt uncomfortable, and rose, hoping that he would 
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ask the question that he seemed to have on his tongue 
as he watched her, and then go his way and leave her 
in peace. She was not at all a timid girl, but she did 
not like the man’s appearance. Her amazement, how- 
ever, swallowed up for the moment every other feeling 
when, after a very short but uncomfortable pause, he 
said : 

“<I don’t believe you know me, Rachel; but I 
would know you anywhere.”’ 

«Who are you? What do you mean?” she said, 
too utterly startled to notice how abrupt her words and 
tone sounded. 

‘«Well,’’ he replied with a slight, uneasy smile, “I 
suppose that’s a natural question, though it is queer 
enough too. Why, Rachel, I’m your father.’’ 

‘‘ My father is dead,’’ said Rachel shortly, moving 
away, with another stifling throb of her heart, but 
keeping big, defiant eyes fixed steadily on him. 

‘“*Well, maybe they thought so if they told you 
that,’’ said the man. ‘‘ Maybe your mother thought 
so, for I see she died pretty soon after I last saw her, 
and there was a sort of mistake just then that gave me 
a lot of trouble. But it’s true that Iam your father, 
Rachel, and you used to be said to look like me when 
you were little, though I think that you look more like 
your mother now; and that’s a compliment, Rachel, 
for she was a pretty girl, and I was mighty fond of her 
too,” he added, with a tone that possibly expressed 
regret, but that jarred upon Rachel horribly. 

‘« Why do you come to me? Why don’t you go to 
my grandfather ?’’ she asked fiercely. 
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“That’s a sensible question, and very natural,” 
he remarked soothingly. ‘‘ But the fact is, I came 
here to see your mother’s grave, and I didn’t expect 
to see you.”’ 

“ Grandfather is up there,” said Rachel, pointing 
toward the parsonage. ‘‘Go and tell him what you 
have said to me.’’ And again she moved to leave. 

‘Stop a bit,” he said, looking down at his clothes. 
‘ Don’t you see I am not very well dressed just now? 
I want to change my clothes, but I lost my check and 
I couldn’t get my trunk. They want me to pay for the 
lost check before they will let me have the trunk.”’ 

Something in every word that he said and in the ex- 
pression of his face made the horrible fear in Rachel’s 
heart grow almost overpowering. Was it possible that 
she remembered that face and voice ? 

As soon as he mentioned the necessity of paying for 
the lost check she caught at the idea. 

«He wants money, and then he will go, she 
thought with relief, and she pulled out her pocket-book. 
It contained a dollar and a half; for her grandmother 
had given her the money to buy tickets. Mr. Sowerby 
had not mentioned his intention of buying them, as he 
meant it for a little surprise for his wife and grand- 
daughter. As soon as he saw the pocket-book the 
man drew eagerly nearer to her. 

‘You are a good girl, Rachel. You always were a 
nice little thing,’’ he said, ‘‘and I was very fond of 
you. Let me see what you’ve got. Don’t be afraid ; 
PI bring it all back to you when I come to Creek 
Farm.” 
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Rachel’s defiant eyes had dropped, the dreadful 
half-familiar tones were making her feel weak and ill, 
and she made no effort to hinder him when he took 
the pocket-book from her hand and took out the money. 

*“‘It isn’t very much. They don’t keep you very 
liberally supplied,’’ he said. ‘‘ Never mind; I’ll do 
better for you as soon as I get things in shape a little.’’ 

“ Robert Haller,’’ said a stern voice behind them, 
“what are you doing here? Let that pocket-book 
alone and take yourself off.’’ 

Rachel looked up and saw the slouched figure and 
the dark face of the man whose visit to her grand- 
mother had seemed to affect her so unpleasantly. She 
had not heard his name then, but now the man beside 
her exclaimed coolly : 

‘‘ What right have you to question me, Davis Martin ? 
Take care how you meddle between me and my 
daughter.”’ 

At the same time he handed the empty pocket-book 
to Rachel, and saying kindly, ‘‘ Thank you, my child ; 
Pll give it to you when I see you next,’’ he turned and 
walked rapidly toward the woods. 

Tears were gathering in Rachel’s eyes, but she could 
not bear that this stranger should see them, and she 
stooped for her basket which she had before neglected. 
The pocket-book fell and Davis Martin picked it up. 

“How much was in it?” he asked her curtly. 

« A dollar and a half; grandma gave it to me to buy 
tickets,” replied Rachel in a half-stifled voice, as she 
hastily arranged her flowers, more to keep her face hid- 


den than with any thought of what she was doing. 
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“< Well, here, take your pocket-book, and don’t 
bother your grandparents about that fellow. He won’t 
trouble you any more. He’ll leave the neighborhood 
now he has the money,’’ said Martin. And he dropped 
the pocket-book into Rachel’s basket and walked away. 

She remained a little while, still kneeling beside the 
grave, her trembling fingers working nervously with the 
flowers ; then she got up when she was sure that both 
men were out of sight. 

“ Robert Haller,’’ she muttered passionately, ‘‘ He 
knew him. But no, it can’t be true. PIl ask grand- 
father, for I must tell him something, now the money 
Prone di 

She opened the pocket-book, and there, to her sur- 
prise, she saw a dollar bill and a fifty-cent piece. 

Wondering what could have induced this absolute 
stranger to replace the money, she walked slowly across 
the graveyard and past the church toward the parsonage. 

Her grandfather was gone, and Mrs. Francis, who 
was watching for her, came down the steps of the porch 
and kissed her kindly. Then, attributing the marks of 
agitation that were still visible in Rachel’s face to the 
visit to her mother’s grave, she began to talk to her on 
other subjects with the kindly intention of leading her 
thoughts to more peaceful channels. Rachel was too 
miserably affected by the meeting that she had just gone 
through to care to speak of it. She knew very well that 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis had never seen her father, and 
she could not bring herself to speak of him to any one 
but her grandparents. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LOCKET CAUSES TROUBLE 


HE night of the lecture had come, and Bessie Hart- 
ley was standing before the glass in her own room. 
The day had been very warm, and the light blue lawn 
that Bessie wore with fresh ribbons set off to advan- 
tage her fair skin and her pretty rounded figure. She 
had coiled up the last twist of her light brown hair and 
now she stood considering. Presently she drew out of 
her bureau drawer a small box and opening it, lifted 
a gold chain out and dangled it thoughtfully over her 
fingers, letting the light play on the little locket. The 
red stone in the center flashed richly amid the sheen of 
encircling pearls. She held it around her neck and 
considered the effect. 

‘I might as well wear it,’ she murmured to herself. 
« It is foolish of me not to, but I feel half afraid. Well, 
just this one night, for there will be such lots of hand- 
some dresses at the Edgewood House, and really this 
isn’t a bit showy.’’ 

Her mother’s voice called from the foot of the stairs, 
and quickly clasping the chain about her neck she ran 
down. 

“ Isn’t Albert coming to-night? ’’ asked her mother. 

Nes me said lwe would,” replied) Bessie: - ‘J 
thought that he had come when you called.’’ 

67 
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‘It’s pretty late,’’ said her father. ‘‘ He ought to 
keep better watch on the time. Come along, Bessie ; 
he can overtake us.” 

Bessie loitered and looked eagerly down the road, 
but there was no sign of any one’s coming, and her 
father said impatiently : 

‘« Come, I don’t want to be late. You had better 
come with us, Bessie.’’ 

« We will walk slowly—it’s too hot a night to hurry— 
and he will soon overtake us,’’ urged her mother, who 
was too plump to relish being obliged to walk fast. 

Bessie let herself be persuaded, and they set off. 
At the door of the Edgewood House they met Mrs. 
Lucas, who told them that Albert had gone to a sale at 
a distant farm, and had not yet returned when she left 
the house. 

“He will be here soon, for he won’t stop for any- 
thing when he gets home,’’ she said. ‘‘I set by sup- 
per for him, but I don’t more than half believe that 
he’ll stop to touch it.’’ 

Richard King and some other young men who were 
acting as ushers, now came forward, as they entered the 
door of the large parlor, and Richard offered to take 
them to good seats near his mother. Flushed and 
nervous, Bessie settled herself beside her mother, feel- 
ing a little cross with Albert for his remissness. Doc- 
tor Darley was already taking his place on the impro- 
vised platform, and she felt for her fan to cool her hot 
cheeks. The fan was nowhere to be found. That was 
another annoyance to upset even sweet-tempered Bes- 
sie. The rooms were almost full, and her cheeks 
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burned hotter and hotter as she fancied that people 
around her were wondering at Albert’s absence. Mrs. 
King was talking to her mother, and a few seats in front 
of them sat Mrs. Francis, with a very pretty, fairy-like 
little girl of eleven or twelve beside her. Mr. Francis 
and a tall, dark-haired gentleman sat near these two. 
Just then a voice at her elbow made her start. It was 
only Richard King, who held out to her a fan, saying : 

‘Is not this your fan, Miss Bessie? I found it near 
the door, but I fancy you dropped it.’’ 

Provoked with herself for her nervous start, she took 
the fan and thanked him ; then, as his duties seemed to 
be light and he loitered a moment, she asked him who 
it was beside Mrs. Francis. 

fd bose are the Anstruthers,” he replied. ** Mr, 
Anstruther is a great traveler, and there is quite a ro- 
mantic story about the child. I believe she was lost or 
stolen when she was a baby. ‘They say he will hardly 
trust her out of his sight now.’’ 

Some one came up behind them and Richard King 
moved away with a friendly bow as Albert Lucas took 
possession of the vacant chair beside Bessie. There 
was hardly time for a hasty apology for his delay when 
the lecture began. The evening that had begun in- 
auspiciously for Bessie proved to be very pleasant. 
The lecture and the views delighted her, and the walk 
home at the end through the quiet moonlit night was 
fairy-like. 

Everybody indeed seemed pleased, and Mrs. Francis 
was delighted with the full attendance and the prospect 
of a good sum for the orphanage. 
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“Mr. Anstruther has promised a special contribu- 
tion,’’ she said, ‘‘and altogether Miss Miles is very 
much encouraged. The Lord has greatly blessed our 
efforts, and your despondency has all vanished, has it 
not, dear ?’’ she asked affectionately. 

“I have much cause for thankfulness,’’ responded 
her husband fervently, ‘‘and I feel sure that this lec- 
ture will do more good than simply to the orphanage 
finances. It cannot fail to bring home more vividly to 
the young people the sacred history of the life and 
death of our Lord.’’ 

«I was glad to see that the Sowerbys were there,’’ 
said his wife. ‘* There is, I am convinced, much 
deeper feeling than you think in Rachel, my dear. 
She will ripen into a noble character, and I think that 
the very influences that we have dreaded are preparing 
in her mind a more full and deep appreciation of the 
one Friend whose arm will never fail.’’ 

‘‘God grant that it may be so,’’ answered her hus- 
band earnestly. 

The following morning breakfast was over early at 
the parsonage and Mr. Francis was in his study, when 
his wife tapped gently at the door. 

“I am very sorry to disturb you,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
Mr. Anstruther has just come, and he wants to see you 
about a very important matter.”’ 

‘“ Bring him up here,’’ said her husband, pushing 
aside his books with a resigned sigh. ‘‘If he has any- 
thing on his mind it must be heard. I know Anstruther 
too well to keep him waiting.” 

But he was hardly prepared for the extreme agitation 
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and eagerness in his friend’s voice and manner as he 
entered the little room with the abrupt question : 

‘ Francis, tell me who is that girl in blue who wore 
a chain and locket around her neck last night ?’’ 

‘‘ Girl in blue! chain and locket !’’ ejaculated the 
pastor. ‘‘ Really, Anstruther, I don’t believe I can 
help you. What is the matter?’’ 

‘Look here,’’ said his friend impatiently, and he 
laid on the table a chain and locket set with pearls and 
a small ruby. ‘‘I want to know who the girl is who 
wore a trinket like that.’’ 

Mr. Francis still looked hopelessly confused. 

“I am sure I don’t know,’’ he said. ‘‘Hadn’t you 
better ask my wife? She would notice such things 
more than I would.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther caught at the suggestion, and Mrs. 
Francis, who had gone down to the kitchen, was re- 
called. 

«Why, your own daughter wore that, Mr. An- 
struther,’’ exclaimed the little lady much surprised. 
““T saw it on her neck.’’ 

« Yes, yes, but one just like it—I saw it myself in 
the crowd as people were leaving the rooms. A fair- 
haired, rosy-cheeked girl dressed in blue wore it around 
her neck. I think that a young man was with her, but 
I only saw them in the crowd, and I have waited impa- 
tiently all night thinking that I could surely find out 
this morning.’’ 

“I wonder whether it can be Bessie Hartley,’’ said 
Mrs. Francis, looking at her husband. ‘‘ Young Lucas 
was there with her.’’ 
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‘I don’t think that the Hartleys are much addicted 
to jewelry,’’ said Mr. Francis, who was examining the 
locket.”’ 

‘« No, they are not,” said Mrs. Francis. ‘‘ But I 
remember that Mrs. Hartley once spoke of a chain and 
locket that Albert Lucas had given to Bessie that she 
hardly ever wore.’’ 

« Oh, the young man gave it to her,’’ said Mr. An- 
struther. ‘‘ Then it is the young man I must look for. 
Don’t think me demented,’’ he added ccurtly. ‘‘ These 
lockets were on the children when they disappeared. 
Their names were Margaret, the baby, who is now with 
me, and Rebecca, the older one, whom we believed 
drowned. My wife called them by the pet names of 
Pearl and Ruby, and she had the lockets made for 
them with the pearls and rubies and her picture set 
inside.’’ He twisted the raised circle on the heart- 
shaped gold locket in which the gems were set, and 
then lifted a tiny lid showing a small portrait inside. 

“This does look like a: clue, t said Me” Francis 
gravely. ‘‘ But how could Lucas have got it unless he 
beught it at a pawnbroker’s sale? A thing like that 
would be too expensive for him unless he came by it 
second-hand. But we had better go to the Hartleys 
and ask to see the other. It may be only some cheap 
resemblance to this.’’ 

‘I don’t think that it can be the same as this,’’ said 
Mrs. Francis, who thought it rather hard upon Bessie 
to have her lover’s gift thus challenged. ‘‘ Why not 
let me quietly manage to get a sight of it and then I 
can report to you if it really is like this one.’’ 
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“It would be better to get hold of the young man,’’ 
said Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘ He would know all about it 
and could tell where he got it.’’ 

‘‘ Speak of an angel,” quoted Mr. Francis, who had 
been gazing perplexedly out of the window. ‘*‘ There 
he is. Just wait and I will fetch him in? 

He threw up the window and shouted to Albert 
Lucas, who was driving past on his way to fetch some 
of the things that he had bought at the sale the day 
before. 

The hurried explanation and the sight of the locket 
only called forth on his face a look of blank astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘ I never gave that to Bessie,’ he said. ‘‘ I thought 
that her mother or some of her people had given it to 
her. I don’t know the first thing about it.’’ 

“ Then it will be necessary to go to Miss Hartley 
herself” said Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘I am sorry to have 
caused you the inconvenience of stopping here, Mr. 
Lucas.”’ 

“Not at all,’’ said Lucas, ‘‘I hope that you will 
find out all you want to know.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther was impatient to go to the Hartleys’, 
and he was too evidently under a great strain for Mr. 
Francis to do other than speedily prepare to accompany 
him. 

“I wish I could go with you,’’ said young Lucas. 
“ But father is not well to-day, and these things must 
be gotten, for everything was to be moved away to-day, 
as new people are coming in.’’ 

He went back to his wagon pondering over this cu- 
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rious question as to how Bessie’s trinket could resemble 
Mr. Anstruther’s. As he drove along he saw Jane Gale 
before him. Her husband did work by the day and 
she herself was always tu be had for any stress of work 
among the Borrowdale housewives, as she had no chil- 
dren to keep her at home and was glad to earn a lit- 
tle. The thought struck Lucas that he might get Job 
Gale to go for his purchases, and he called to Jane as 
he drew up beside her. But in answer to his question 
Jane said that her husband was at work that day some- 
where else. 

‘‘That is a heavy basket you have,’’ said Lucas. 
‘‘If you get in Kil give you a lift.”’ 

Jane willingly scrambled into the wagon. She was 
glad to be spared the walk and she was glad to have 
company, for Jane was a wonderful talker. She was 
good-hearted, and, as her gossip was never spiteful, 
nobody minded her chatter. 

“It was a real nice show last night,’’ she said. 
‘‘Mrs. Francis gave Job and me a couple of tickets, 
and I enjoyed it right well.’’ 

“< Yes?” assented Albert absently. 

‘“You come near missing the first of it,” said Jane. 

‘Yes, I was late getting back from the Morleys’ 
sale,’’ replied Albert. 

‘I never saw Bessie look prettier than she did last 
night,” continued Jane. ‘‘That blue and her pink 
cheeks was the nicest I saw there, and then that chain 
you gave her looked fine.’’ 

Albert stared at her. ‘‘ What do you know about 
the chain?’’ he asked. 
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‘Oh, you needn’t be so secret about it. Her 
mother told me you gave it to Bessie, and there ain’t 
no harm in it, that I can see, though of course when 
you get settled to housekeeping you won’t be spending 
money so lavish. ”? 

The young man said nothing. He was more and 
more puzzled, and this time very unpleasantly, but he 
did not mean to give Jane Gale any hint of that. Jane 
chattered on, not heeding his silence, and they soon 
came to the place where she got out. 

Having handed out her basket, Albert Lucas drove 
on alone, but his thoughts kept him full company, 
though they were not so pleasant as might have been 
desired. That Bessie had a trinket that her mother 
supposed he had given her was a plain indication that 
something was wrong, and the fact that it was as valu- 
able as he now knew it to be made the matter worse. 
He had not imagined that the stone and the pearls 
were real when he first saw it on her neck. He had 
asked her then what was inside it and she told him 
that it was not made to hold anything. Throughout 
his long and solitary drive he kept turning over the 
matter in his mind, and there crept in the remembrance 
of Richard King as he had seen him standing talking to 
Bessie when he came into the room the night before. 
He knew that people had talked about Richard King’s 
admiration for Bessie before he went to college and be- 
fore Bessie’s engagement to himself, and he also knew 
that Richard King was well able to throw away money 
on extravagant presents if he chose. He thought too, 
that he might be still disposed to spend it on Bessie, 
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for there could be no question as to her attractiveness. 
But that Bessie could have accepted such a thing from 
him and have kept it hidden from her own mother 
Albert vowed to himself he could not believe, and 
then he let it worry him all through his drive. 


CHAPTER VII 
A BEGINNING OF DECEPTION 


HILE Bessie Hartley’s necklace was preparing so 
much anxiety and awakening such deep interest, 
Rachel Haller was wrestling with anxieties and fears 
of her own. She had a dread that amounted almost 
to horror of even mentioning the man that she had 
met in the graveyard, and as she had returned home 
that evening with her grandfather her first thought had 
been that instead of speaking to him she would wait 
and tell her grandmother. ‘Then she thought that she 
would wait till the next morning before she spoke of 
the matter at all; then she considered that the money 
he had taken had been replaced, and she had been 
advised not to trouble her grandparents about the mat- 
ter. There was really no need to say anything unless 
the man appeared again. 

‘¢ He was only a tramp who wanted to frighten me 
into giving him money,’’ she thought to herself, and 
she found it easier to feel assured of this when she had 
not put the whole story into words. ‘To tell her grand- 
parents the exclamation of the other man and the name 
by which he had called the tramp was something that 
she shrank from. It seemed to make it all too real and 
vivid. 

«If it was really true, I wish that they had let me 
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die in the snowstorm,’’ she told herself passionately. 
‘That horrible man! But I won’t think of it any 
more. It was all a lie, and he is gone. I was so 
frightened that maybe I did not hear or understand 
rightly.” So Rachel held her tongue and brooded 
bitterly for a day or two. Then, as no one appeared, 
she began to recover her spirits and the unwonted ex- 
citement of the lecture came to help her to push all 
unpleasant matters out of her mind. 

Her regular winter studies with Mrs. Francis had not 
yet begun, but she had some books that had been lent 
to her to read during the summer, and she decided to 
take them back and hear what Mrs. Francis could tell 
her about the proceeds of the lecture. 

‘Going to the parsonage ?’’ said her grandfather. 
‘Well, I am going right past there, and I’ll set you 
down if grandma can get along without us both.”’ 

Mrs. Sowerby was rather too well used to doing with- 
out Rachel’s help, and she made no demur. Rachel 
herself feit a little qualm, for she knew there was pre- 
serving on hand, but she said : 

‘ Leave it all till to-morrow morning, grandma, It’s 
too hot to stand over the stove this afternoon. I'll 
help in the morning,’ and with an affectionate kiss 
that would have been sufficient joy to Mrs. Sowerby to 
carry her through two days'of preserving unaided, she 
climbed in beside her grandfather. 

He was in a hurry and instead of taking her to the 
parsonage gate he set her down on the lower roadside, 
and she climbed the bank and went up through the 
graveyard and through the grove of trees. In this way 
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she came to the side porch of the house, and as she 
went up the steps she heard voices on the other side 
near the front door. 

She recognized the voice of Mr. Francis, but the 
other was unfamiliar to her, and she slipped in through 
the long window that opened from the parlor on the 
side porch, thinking that she would find Mrs. Francis 
and not disturb the pastor and his visitor. 

No one was in the parlor nor in the dining room, the 
door of which stood open ; but a footstep in the room 
overhead made her think that Mrs. Francis would soon 
come down. ‘There was always a good supply of books 
and good magazines in Mrs. Francis’ parlor and, picking 
up one of the latter, Rachel settled herself in a corner 
and began to read. The murmur of voices on the 
porch reached her distinctly, for the gentlemen were 
sitting near the front windows, but she paid no atten- 
tion to them until Mr. Francis spoke in a quiet, but 
very impressive tone. 

“I tell you, Anstruther, that you will be doing a 
great deal of harm if you make any move in this matter 
until you have more positive proofs.’’ 

“The locket, the age of the child, the time when 
she appeared here in this extraordinary way—do you 
call all that having no proofs?’’ asked the other voice 
impatiently. 

‘The locket is, I own, a sort of proof,’’ replied Mr. 
Francis ; ‘‘ but think what stands against it. Mrs. Sow- 
erby recognized her daughter’s writing ; the letter was 
addressed to her and stated that the writer meant to come 
home with her children. There are those who are con- 
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vinced now that they recognized in that woman Letty 
Sowerby, and many now have remarked to me that the 
child is growing up to be the picture of her mother.”’ 

‘¢Nonsense!’’ was the irritable reply. ‘‘Surely, 
Francis, you have heard that old story of the ladies 
who called to see their friend’s baby and when the 
door of the parlor opened, after the child had been 
sent for, they cried, ‘ How like its papa,’ and the maid 
entered with a scuttle full of coals.’’ 

Mr. Francis laughed, but directly replied with re- 
newed earnestness: ‘‘I know all this is very hard for 
you, but until you have better reasons for thinking this 
child your own, I am sure you will do great wrong and 
harm to throw any doubt upon her being the grand- 
child of the Sowerbys.’’ 

The magazine had sunk into Rachel’s lap and she 
was straining eagerly, but almost unconsciously, to 
catch every word. 

*¢Just suppose that she is my child,’’ resumed Mr. 
Anstruther. ‘‘ Here for ten years she has been brought 
up in a clodhopper style and I must let this go on until 
these slow detectives have unearthed something per- 
fectly definite. Why, that very woman you call Letty 
Sowerby was probably that nurse, Lizzie Hall. Why 
didn’t I pursue the matter more closely when I came 
here at that time ?’’ 

‘That woman was scarred, as your nurse was not, 
and had lost two teeth,” said Mr. Francis. ‘‘ Her 
whole appearance indicated that she was, as the letter 
made known, the wife of a drunkard whom she would 
not desert till his death freed her.’’ 
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‘“‘ But the locket, the locket! If Ruby was drowned, 
as we supposed, how came that locket to be saved ?”’ 

“I cannot see any explanation about the locket,”’ 
said Mr. Francis. ‘‘But no one here can help you 
about that. Bessie Hartley is the only one who knows 
it existed, and she only found it on the floor after Mrs. 
Sowerby had taken the child away. If you, on this 
slight evidence, disturb these old people and upset the 
girl’s mind with ideas of all the luxury that your daugh- 
ter now enjoys, you will regret it deeply. If she is not 
your child, what then ?’’ 

“I suppose you are right,’ said Mr. Anstruther 
slowly. ‘‘But these are important years in her life 
and while the question is undecided I should like to 
feel that she was being educated in a way becoming 
my daughter. It is hard to make up lost time; and 
think of the contrast between her and her younger 
sister 

**You need not be anxious on that score,’’ replied 
the pastor. ‘‘She has been studying with Mrs. Francis 
and myself, and I could easily, while this doubt is un- 
solved, see that she had more advantages than it would 
be worth while to give her if her main duty was toward 
the Sowerbys as her nearest relatives. But this could 
be done without any hint of doubt of her possible par- 
entage.’’ 

‘¢Well, I suppose I must be guided by you,’’ said 
Mr. Anstruther ; ‘‘but it is a hard situation and you 
must not be surprised that I am irritable, Francis.’’ 

There was a sound of scraping on the porch which 


showed that he had risen to take leave and Rachel, for 
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the first time awake to the fact that she had been listen- 
ing to what was not intended for her ears, slipped the 
magazine back on the table, caught up the book that 
she had brought with her, and stole noiselessly out of 
the long window, and escaped rapidly from the side 
porch across the grove to the graveyard. She hurried 
to her mother’s grave and sank down there while a wild 
confusion of ideas trooped through her brain. The 
most prominent was a great relief in the thought that 
even if it was Robert Haller who had spoken to her 
he might now have no claim on her. 

The remembrance of all the loving care that she had 
received from her grandparents, as she still called them, 
shot through her, but the hateful remembrance of that 
man came again to sweep away other feelings, 

“I need not let any one know what I have heard, 
but if he ever tries to trouble me again I can defy him ; 
I can-appeal to this gentleman, to my father,’’ she 
thought, and a fierce exultant delight took possession 
of her. 

She wondered whether Mr. Anstruther would come 
to see her in spite of Mr. Francis’ advice, and she felt 
angry with Mr. Francis for trying to come between 
father and daughter. All these thoughts tossed to and 
fro in her mind with an occasional chill remembrance 
of the uncertainty of the whole matter, till she began 
to think of her grandfather’s return to fetch her. 

She decided that it would be best for her to walk 
quietly up to the parsonage and return the book. If 
the gentleman was there she would go boldly to the 
front door and thus have a good view of him ; if not, she 
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would see Mrs. Francis, and when her grandfather came, 
as he must do very’soon, there would be no need to 
explain her non-appearance, as there would be if she 
waited in the graveyard till his arrival. There was no- 
body on the front porch when she reached the parson- 
age ; but she saw Mrs. Francis coming along the road, 
and soon the little lady was beside her and giving her 
a warm welcome. 

“I met your grandfather and he told me that he had 
left you here,’’ she said. ‘‘ Did you see Mr. Francis? 
I hope that you were not tired of waiting for me.” 

‘““No, I did not see Mr. Francis,’’ replied Rachel 
quickly. <‘‘I have only just come up from the grave- 
yardi 

‘Oh, then I got here as soon as you,” said Mrs. 
Francis. ‘‘ Come in now and I will find another book 
for you.’”’ 

Rachel followed, feeling very hot and ashamed. It 
was the first time that she had told anything like a 
falsehood, and she was frightened to see how easily she 
had slipped into deception. But Mrs. Francis chatted 
on, suspecting nothing, and before her grandfather ar- 
rived she had palliated the deception. Indeed, before 
she reached home she had justified it by the argument 
that Mr. Francis was trying to deceive her, and that 
it was only a necessity to meet deceit by deceit. 

The next day Rachel was thrown into great excite- 
ment by hearing the voice of Mr. Anstruther speaking 
to her grandfather, and peeping through the kitchen 
window she saw Mr. Francis tying his horse and Mrs. 
Francis and a little girl of nearly her own age sitting 
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in the carriage. Rachel was always neatly dressed, for 
Mrs. Sowerby could not bear untidiness in working 
gowns, and usually she ran out to meet the pastor and 
his wife without giving thought to her clothes unless 
her grandmother sent her upstairs to change her dress. 
But this afternoon no sooner had she caught a glimpse 
of Mr. Anstruther than she pushed out of sight the 
dishes she was washing and flew upstairs to her own 
room. 

“He must not see me like this,’’ she thought, as 
with trembling fingers in eager haste she pulled out 
her best dress and ribbons. The sound of her grand- 
mother’s slow, heavy step mounting the stair made 
her start as if she were going to be caught at some 
misdeed, and she did not dare to turn to face her as 
she came into the room, lest her face should betray 
her thoughts. But Mrs. Sowerby only said: 

‘That is right, Rachel. I just came up to tell you 
to hurry and get yourself dressed, for Mr. Francis has 
some friends down there and he’s going to take them 
to see the old Creek Road. Mrs. Francis said she 
came to see me, so she wants you to go along with 
them in her place and they will fetch you back and 
take her home.’’ 

‘ You go down, grandma, Pll be ready in a minute,”’ 
said Rachel, brushing vigorously at her hair which 
hung over her face. 

‘“ Can’t I help you?” asked her grandmother. 
‘You don’t want to keep them waiting, for it’s a long 
drive.”’ 

“No, no, I'll be ready directly ; you go down to 
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Mrs. Francis,’’ urged Rachel, and as soon as her 
grandmother was out of the room she flung back the 
hair from her face with a sigh of relief and looked in 
the little glass anxiously. Her cheeks were burning, 
and her eyes glowed with eagerness ; but with the self- 
repression that was a perplexing part of her nature, even 
as a little child, she regained her composure before she 
had finished her hasty toilet. Her grandmother came 
up again and peeped into the room just as Rachel was 
ready to leave it. 

‘ I just wanted to see if you looked nice, dearie,’’ 
she said. ‘‘She is a sweet little girl, that Margaret 
Anstruther, eleven years old, Mrs. Francis tells me. I 
hope you’ll enjoy yourself. Have you got a pretty 
handkerchief? There, you look as sweet as a rose,’’ 
and she gave a loving stroke to the thick braid of 
Rachel’s hair. 

Rachel ran downstairs hurriedly and in another 
minute was introduced to Mr. Anstruther and his 
daughter, Margaret. 

Mr. Francis took her out at once to the carriage, and 
soon they were driving along toward the beautiful 
Creek Road. 

Mr. Anstruther sat in front beside Mr. Francis who 
was driving, but he continually turned to address some 
remark to the two girls on the back seat. Margaret 
chatted merrily with the light-hearted gayety of a child, 
and she was the only really unconscious one of the 
party; but Rachel was determined to play her part 
well, and no sign of embarrassment was visible. The 
beauty of the road, which was overarched by trees 
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where it ran through the Calthorpe Woods with the 
creek tumbling and flashing over the rocks on one 
side a little below the road, seemed to delight Mar- 
garet; and Mr. Anstruther quoted now and then bits 
of description or lines from poets that Rachel, thanks 
to her kind friends, the pastor and his wife, could 
appreciate and even at times continue from memory. 
She was aware that she was making a good impression 
on Mr. Anstruther and it spurred her on to prove her- 
self worthy of the place he was able to give her. 

Talk about music, art, poetry, and travel, or allusions 
to people of note in the world, of whom Mr. Anstruther 
had evidently met a great many, caused this drive to be 
like a fairy dream to Rachel, for through it ali rang the 
hidden thought, ‘‘ All this I shall enjoy. This world 
shall be mine.”’ 

Had Rachel not overheard those words in the par- 
sonage the day before, it would have been to her a 
pleasant drive, but it would not have awakened the 
intoxicating delight that now seemed to put a new aspect 
on all the world. 

Sedate and self-controlled as she was, she still had 
the quick credulity of a child, and the monotonous 
details of life at the Creek Farm were already beginning 
to appear something apart from her life, and the hideous 
nightmare of Robert Haller’s claim was slipping out of 
mind as a thing of no importance. 

Even after she returned home and the carriage had 
driven away, it was with a feeling of unreality that 
she went to her accustomed duties of setting the sup- 
per table, straining the milk, washing the dishes, etc. 
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After she had gone upstairs to bed, Abraham Sowerby 
and his wife had a long talk. Abraham began it by 
the remark : 

“See here, wife, I don’t know as it is necessary that 
you and Rachel should do all the work about this place. 
It’s getting too heavy on you now, and there is Rachel, 
of course ; but so bright as she is she ought to have a 
good chance to learn all that’s going.” 

“She is learning, and learning more than Letty ever 
did, for all we spent a good bit on her education,’’ said 
his wife. 

SVes, that’s true,’’? said Abraham. “But then 
Letty was never like Rachel, who is, as you may say, 
just at home at the pastor’s. I was watching the girl 
to-night and she hadn’t her mind on her work, not one 
bit ; she went about it in a sort of mechanical way ; but 
while the pastor and his wife and those strangers were 
here she was just keen for everything that they talked 
about. She came back from that drive all alive, as 
you might say, and then she just fell listless.’’ 

‘« You don’t mean that you think she isn’t happy 
with us?’’ said his wife with a quiver in her gentle voice. 

‘‘No, no, that ain’t it at all,’’ hastily replied her 
husband. ‘‘She is as happy with you as the day is 
long. How could she help it? But all I mean is that 
you ought to have somebody to do the hard work, and 
then Rachel can give her time to what she has: her 
heart in, without feeling always that you have too much 
left on you.’’ 

“I never was used to having strangers about my 
kitchen,’’ said Mrs. Sowerby plaintively. 
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‘¢That’s true,’? admitted Abraham. ‘‘ But you 
think about it, and maybe something would turn up so 
that you could get somebody that wouldn’t be just like 
a stranger.”’ 

‘¢Mrs. Francis was talking to me to-day about how 
well Rachel got on, and how quick she was to learn,’’ 
said Mrs. Sowerby ; ‘‘and she said that she would like 
to teach her music and drawing too, if she could stay a 
little longer each day. She said we could have the old 
piano tuned up and it would do for her to practise on.”’ 

« Well, it seems to me that it would be clear throw- 
ing away of opportunities if we didn’t give her all the 
chance that lies right at her door,’’ said Abraham. 
‘ But I won’t see you wearing yourself out; and you 
nor me ain’t as young as we used to be, wife. When 
Letty was getting her schooling you were young and 
could do your day’s chores with any one; but now 
there is no sense in dragging out.’’ 

Abraham did not mention that this word had been 
dropped into his mind by the pastor in a few words 
they had exchanged while waiting for Mrs. Francis to 
come out of the house, and that the strange gentleman 
had put in a word about Rachel having an unusually 
bright mind that cught to be well cultivated. Nor did 
Mrs. Sowerby mention that Mrs. Francis had urged 
having Rachel longer and had spoken of the possibility 
of getting a girl from the orphanage to help Mrs. Sow- 
erby. They had not either of them digested the matter 
thoroughly enough in their own minds to begin to ap- 
peal to the judgment of others. There are many peo- 
ple in the world who do not seek the advice of others 
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until they have decided the matter under consideration 
themselves, and the advice can be taken or rejected 
according as it contradicts or agrees with their own 
opinion. But the machinery had been set in motion 
that was to fashion great changes in Rachel’s life and 
prospects. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A NEW INMATE AT CREEK FARM 


« DUT, Bessie, child, I cannot understand it,’’ said 

Mrs. Hartley, with a frown of puzzled anxiety 
on her comely face. ‘‘ Surely you and Albert have not 
had words about anything ?”’ 

‘« No, no, mother, don’t bother your head about the 
matter,” said Bessie gayly. ‘‘Albert has something 
on his mind maybe. He is very busy just now.’’ 

«Well, it does seem a long time since he has been 
here, after coming so often as he used to do,” said 
Mrs. Hartley. ‘‘ But if you don’t mind, I’m sure I 
ought not to be the one to complain.”’ 

« His head is all in a whirl with the affair of that 
farm at Oakwood,”’ said Bessie. ‘‘ I’m sure I never 
expected that he would be forever at my apron string. 
That’s all very well for a month or two; but a man 
who has a man’s work to do can’t be always dropping it, 
not even to run to see me,’’ and she gave her head a 
little saucy fling and rolled up her sleeves to begin 
kneading the bread that stood light and puffy in the 
pan before her. 

‘ Yes, that Oakwood farm is a big job for Albert,’’ 
replied her mother; ‘‘but it is a first-rate thing for 
him. How those things will come in the queerest way. 
Mrs. Lucas told me it was all from his going over there 

go 
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to buy a set of plow gears when the Morleys were 
leaving. This Mr. Jackson who took the farm doesn’t 
know much about running it, and he has pitched upon 
the right man in getting Albert to help him.’’ l 

Mrs. Hartley picked up a pail and went out to the 
pump to fillit. Bessie, when her back had been turned, 
made a hasty dart at the roller towel which she rubbed 
roughly across her eyes; but she had turned out the 
panful of dough and was kneading and singing in a 
low, sweet voice by the time her mother returned. 

The day when Albert Lucas went to Oakwood to 
fetch home his purchases at the sale had been a day of 
trouble for Bessie. Her mother had been sent for to 
see a sick neighbor and the children were out and her 
father was in the field when, to her great surprise, Mr. 
Anstruther appeared at the door. Mr. Francis, who 
had intended to accompany him, had been met a short 
distance from the Hartleys by a messenger who was 
sent to call him to the same sick woman for whom Mrs. 
Hartley’s help had been sought ; and as the call was 
urgent he had only time to point out to Mr. Anstruther 
the house he was in quest of. Mr. Anstruther was in 
fact not sorry to be left to manage the affair himself. 
He recognized Bessie as soon as she opened the door 
and she also remembered having seen him and learned 
his name at the lecture the evening before. 

He quickly explained to her the reason of his visit ; 
and Bessie, though evidently startled, at once offered to 
bring the locket for him to examine. He drew out the 
one that he had showed to Mr. Francis and explained 
to her that he had lost a second one just like it; but 
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he did not say anything about his lost child, for he had 
argued to himself that if this clue was to be of any use 
it must not be talked of, and possibly get into the 
papers before he could set detectives at work. 

As soon as Bessie placed her locket in his hand, the 
resemblance between the two was evident. 

“‘ But if it is mine I think I can find a surer proof,’’ 
said Mr. Anstruther, ‘‘unless the picture inside it has 
been removed.”’ 

“Tt does not open,” said Bessie. ‘‘I have tried, but 
there is no hinge.’’ 

«Tt is a peculiar opening,’’ replied Mr. Anstruther, 
« I planned it myself, for the lockets were made to my 
orders” 

He then gave a little twist to the gold on which the 
pearls and ruby were set in his locket, and easily raised 
this piece and disclosed a picture of a lady, which he 
showed to Bessie. 

‘¢ Now if you will allow me,’’ he said courteously 
and, taking her locket from her hand, by the same 
movement he opened it and turning it toward her dis- 
played a copy of the same picture. 

‘That is a portrait of my wife,” he said quietly. 
“¢ And now I hope that you will not think me rude if I 
ask how this locket came into your possession ; for it may 
help in disentangling a perplexing business.”’ 

Bessie flushed crimson and hesitated. 

‘‘ Perhaps you bought it or it was given to you,” 
suggested Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘If you will direct me to 
the person of whom you procured it that will be enough 
for me.” 
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**No,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘no one gave it to me, and 1 
did not buy it; I found it.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther’s face fell. This might, afterall, be a 
very blind clue. ‘‘ You found it on the road?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Forgive me for asking so many questions, 
but it is an important matter to me,” 

“ Then,” said Bessie, ‘‘ I suppose I ought to tell you 
all about it, but it is a long story. About ten years ago 
a woman and a child took refuge here one stormy night 
in December p 

‘* Yes,”” interrupted Mr. Anstruther, who underneath 
all his calm and courteous demeanor was burning with 
impatience. ‘‘I remember that tale, for I was visiting 
my friend Mr. Francis the next week and he told me 
all the story.’ 

‘ Then, sir, perhaps you know that Mrs. Sowerby 
found out that the child was her grandchild,’’ said 
Bessie, ‘‘and she wanted to take it home with her as 
soon as she found this out. I fetched out the baby’s 
cloak, which was so wet when it came here that we had 
to hang it to dry. Mother had told me to iron out the 
creases from the wetting; but I had forgotten to do so. 
It was badly rumpled ; but I gave it a hard shake after 
I took it out of the drawer. I heard a sound as though 
a button had been shaken off and fallen on the floor 
and I looked about for it, but I could not see anything, 
and the Sowerbys were in a hurry, as it was growing 
late and the night was very cold, so I gave up looking 
and carried the cloak downstairs to Mrs. Sowerby. It 
was a blue cloak, and had been lined with silk, but the 
silk was a good deal worn and torn. Mrs. Sowerby as 
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soon as she saw it said that she had made it herself for 
her daughter’s first baby when it was a little thing. I 
did not think any more about the button, but a few 
days afterward as I was sweeping I came upon this 
locket under the bureau.”’ 

‘So you think that it dropped off the cloak?’’ asked 
Mr. Anstruther deeply interested. 

“‘Of course I can’t be sure,’’ said Bessie, again flush- 
ing. ‘‘We had not seen it when we undressed the 
child, but it may have been slipped inside the torn 
lining—the chain is very fine and thin, so it does not 
make much show.”’’ 

“ Did Mrs. Sowerby know the locket?’’ asked Mr. 
Anstruther. 

“I did not show it to her,’’ replied Bessie, the tell- 
tale color again flushing her fair skin. ‘‘It was very 
cold, snowy weather and the child was sick, and I did 
not see her for a good while after that. She never 
spoke about any locket and once I put it on, as I had 
nothing of the sort and it was very pretty. Mrs. Sower- 
by came up to talk to me, but she took no notice of it. 
She didn’t seem to like fussy things for Rachel, and I 
didn’t think it was really worth anything, so I just kept 
it. But I never wore it but twice. Is it really very 
valuable?’’ she inquired hesitatingly. 

‘It is valuable to me, of course, from the picture it 
contains,’’ replied Mr. Anstruther vaguely. He was 
not paying much heed to what Bessie had been saying 
since he learned how the locket came into her possession, 
He was convinced that his failure to track this locket 
and to get any clue ten years before was due to the 
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publicity given to the whole story of his loss in the 
papers, and he was determined that there should be 
no gossip now that might reach the ears of the guilty 
parties who had abducted his child and thus put them 
on their guard. 

< Miss Bessie,’’ he said, ‘‘ would you let me have 
this locket and for the present say nothing about the 
matter to any one? If you think that your friends or 
your family will ask for this, I can give you something 
like it to wear so as to put off the necessity of explain- 
ing.”’ 

‘Qh, no, no!’’ said Bessie hastily, ‘‘I only wore 
it twice and nobody knows anything about it. I did 
not tell anybody that I found it.’’ Again she flushed 
crimson and looked at him apprehensively as this con- 
fession slipped out almost unawares. But Mr. Anstru- 
ther did not seem to be shocked ; he only said heartily : 

“ That is good; then it will be better to say nothing 
to anybody now, as it would probably hinder me from 
finding the person who stole it from me. Are you will- 
ing to keep silent for a time, Miss Bessie ?’’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ exclaimed Bessie greatly relieved at a 
proposition that so exactly coincided with her own 
wishes. 

Mr. Anstruther took his leave and went back to the 
hotel. Later when he saw Mr. Francis again he told 
him that he had the locket, but warned him most stren- 
uously not to mention the matter to any one until he 
had set detectives at work ; and Mr. Francis, who de- 
sired that nothing of all this should come to the ears 
of the Sowerby family unless further proofs were dis- 
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covered, willingly agreed to keep silence on the whole 
matter. 

There was one person, however, whom this silence 
greatly puzzled. Albert Lucas had expected that the 
next time he went to see Bessie he should hear full 
accounts of how she came by the locket and what had 
been done about it; so he went to the Hartleys’ on 
the evening of the same day as soon as he got back 
from Oakwood. But not a word was spoken on the 
subject. He told Bessie all about the proposals that 
had been made to him that morning by Mr. Jackson 
concerning the running of the Oakwood farm; but 
Bessie volunteered no confidences on her part, and he 
came away puzzled and rather vexed. The necessary 
business at Oakwood took him away from home very 
frequently, and as he had the ill fortune to see Richard 
King on the road once or twice near the Hartleys’, as 
he was driving off to Oakwood, he worked himself into 
a state of suppressed irritation that he could not en- 
tirely conceal when he saw Bessie. He thought once 
of asking Mr. Francis what had been discovered about 
the locket ; but the remembrance that this would be- 
tray to Mr. Francis that Bessie had not spoken to him 
on the subject kept him silent, while it still further 
irritated his pride. 

Bessie herself was bitterly mortified that her desire 
to possess a pretty ornament had led her into such a 
position ; she was too honest to deceive herself with any 
plausible excuses. In her shame and distress she roundly 
accused herself of stealing the locket, and the thought 
that Albert, or even her mother, should know of it was 
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almost unendurable. It was bad enough that Mr. An- 
struther knew of the way in which it had come into her 
possession, but he left the neighborhood very soon, and 
she had no idea that he had spoken to Mr. Francis, or 
that anybody else knew anything about it. 

At times she would nervously fear lest some one 
might ask her about the locket, and then she would al- 
most long to confess the whole affair to her mother ; 
but her promise made that impossible, and she would 
probably have shrunk from actually making the confes- 
sion, even had she been free to do so. All this threw 
a shadow over her usually frank and cheerful nature 
that could not be unnoticed by Albert in his own irri- 
table state when he was watching her with particular 
closeness ; and the idea took form and grew in his mind 
that the locket had been given to her by some one 
whom she did not wish to name as the giver. Mrs. 
Hartley saw too, that something was amiss; but her 
well-meant efforts to get at the cause of the trouble, if 
there really was any trouble, were not successful, and 
she resigned herself with a sigh and decided that it was 
wisest to ‘‘let the young folks settle it between them- 
selves. ”’ 

The hot weather fled with September, and October 
came in fresh and cool, while a bright glow of red or 
sunny patches of yellow creeping over the listless foliage 
seemed to deck and cheer it for the last wild dance 
when the chill November winds should sweep the rus- 
tling leaves to their grave. During this time Rachel 
had been much at the parsonage, and a course of win- 


ter study had been mapped out that roused all her in- 
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terest and ambition, but then came a week of rain and 
fog and Mrs. Sowerby had an attack of rheumatism 
that almost disabled her from doing any work. 

It was a severe strain upon Rachel, and through it 
all the rebellious thought would intrude that she was 
not in her proper place, doing the washing and scrub- 
bing and cooking in the kitchen of the old farmhouse, 
and that precious time was being wasted during which ` 
she ought to be fitting herself for a very different 
sphere. She made no complaint, but Mrs. Sowerby 
could not help feeling the difference in the girl. Evi- 
dently there was now no spirit or interest in her work 
and even the attendance on herself had not the spon- 
taneous willingness of former times. Her grandmother 
felt this keenly, but told herself that Rachel was getting 
older and the farm life and work was hard on her, but 
if she were relieved from that all would be as usual. 

“It takes the heart out of her, having so much to 
do,’’ she said to her husband one night after Rachel 
had gone up to bed earlier than usual and had left 
them alone in the kitchen. ‘‘I’m better now, and if 
IT can manage it, I guess I’d better see Mrs. Francis 
and find out about that orphanage girl. A nice, strong 
girl of fifteen or sixteen could do all we need, and if 
she was a nice girl she would be company for Rachel 
about the house.’’ 

Abraham was quite willing to let his wife arrange as 
she thought best, and he consented at once to drive 
over to the parsonage with her the next morning. 

Mrs. Francis that same day had received a letter 
from Miss Miles that she took at once to her husband. 
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“See,” she said, ‘‘ Miss Miles has written to me to 
ask if I can find a home for a girl who is now in the or- 
phanage. I asked her before she went back to Plain- 
ville whether there was any girl in the orphanage whom 
she could recommend. Of course I did not feel at lib- 
erty to mention Mrs. Sowerby, but I only asked in a 
general way.’’ 

‘‘ She has been rather slow in giving you an answer,’’ 
remarked the pastor. ‘‘It is a month since she left.’’ 

«Oh, no! She told me then that there were two or 
three, but one had been applied for and that she was 
not sure about the others being willing to leave the or- 
phanage. Now she writes that they are quite full and 
have had an application to know if they will receive 
two orphan girls of six and eight years. At the same 
time they have found a home for one girl of sixteen, 
and there is another of fourteen whom they would like 
to place in a good home, and thus make room for the 
new applicants while providing well for these girls. 
She has written to me, because she knew that I would 
not recommend a girl anywhere unless I was sure that 
she would be really well cared for and well brought 
up.”’ 

‘I don’t see that you can do anything unless Mrs. 
Sowerby wants her and asks for her,’’ said Mr. Francis. 
‘We can’t push the girl on her unless she likes to sug- 
gest it herself, for it is really a heavy responsibility to 
have a girl of that age to bring up, and she might pre- 
fer to engage an older woman.’’ 

«In fact,’ said Mrs. Francis, as she thoughtfully 
smoothed out the letter, ‘‘I am afraid that I was right 
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in thinking that it would be unwise to take Rachel out 
of the farm life by giving her more studies to think of. 
I notice that she chafes at the daily home duties as she 
did not last year.’’ 

«What could we do, my dear?’’ replied her hus- 
band. ‘‘If she really turns out to be Anstruther’s 
daughter it is little enough that he asked of us, and if 
not, why you know that her mother did not take kindly 
to the farm life, and if Rachel is going to become rest- 
less and dissatisfied with it she will be better off if we 
give her a legitimate occupation for her mind than if 
she should just pick up some hasty marriage as her 
mother did. Ai least we have tried to act for the best, 
and we must leave the result in the hands of God. I 
am satisfied that we have taken the only course that 
was open to us.”’ l 

« Yes,’ admitted Mrs. Francis, ‘‘I am very thank- 
ful that you persuaded Mr. Anstruther not to mention 
the matter at all to them, for I see now that it would 
have done her most serious harm, all that you feared 
and perhaps even more.’’ She looked and felt anxious 
and disappointed concerning her pupil, but she laid 
away the letter deciding to wait till the next day before 
doing anything. 

The next morning brought Mr. and Mrs. Sowerby 
early to the parsonage to inquire about the very matter 
of which Miss Miles had written and Mrs. Francis 
gladly showed them the letter. 

‘*She’s rather young, ain’t she?’’ asked Mr. Sow- 
erby. 

‘« Yes, but if she is nice and willing to learn, Pd 
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rather train her young than have to unlearn her older,” 
said his wife, whose sympathies were aroused by the ac- 
count in the letter. ‘I wonder if she could come for 
a bit till we could get acquainted with her. You see I 
couldn’t well go to Plainville to see her now, for I’m 
not very smart yet.’’ 

“Shall I go and make all inquiries, and see her and 
bring you a report?’’ asked Mrs. Francis. 

“If you would, it would be very kind,” said Mrs. 
Sowerby. ‘‘Of course she’s young, but that would 
make her more of a companion for Rachel, if she is 
mee” 

It was finally settled that Mr. Sowerby and Mrs. 
Francis should go to Plainville the next day and visit 
the orphanage. 

Miss Miles wrote that the girl had been brought to 
them by a very neat, respectable woman who said that 
both the child’s parents were dead, and she had kept 
her for some months, but now she was leaving Plain- 
ville and going West, and she could not take the girl 
with ber. The little girl was then only five years old, 
but her disposition and manners ever since had fully 
confirmed all that this woman had said about her par- 
ents being nice, respectable people, who had brought 
up the child well. There were no relatives to make 
any claim. Mrs. Cramp, the woman who had taken 
her in on her mother’s death, was known to one of the 
managers. 

All this looked very favorable, and if the girl herself 
should impress them favorably when they saw her, Mrs. 
Sowerby felt that it would be a leading of Providence. 


CHAPTER IX 
RACHEL BETRAYS A SECRET 


HE trip to Plainville was a very fatiguing one to 
Mrs. Francis in every way, for she felt a responsi- 
bility really more trying than the journey itself. It was 
the first time that she had visited the orphanage, and 
Miss Miles was pleased to show her and Mr. Sow- 
erby the different cottages, and all that was done to 
make the children useful and happy. ‘The good health 
and the good order that she saw in it all impressed her 
very favorably, and when at last Miss Miles said, in 
entering one of the rooms, ‘‘There is Becky Adams, 
the girl I wrote to you about,’’ Mrs. Francis was pleased 
to have an opportunity to observe her unnoticed, 

Becky was busied in taking care of some of the 
younger girls, and the kindly and capable way in 
which she did it did not fail to meet with approval 
from Mrs. Francis. She was well grown, and looked 
strong and healthy, and while she was not exactly 
pretty, she had a pleasant, sensible face. 

‘“She looks older than Rachel,’’ said Mr. Sowerby, 
when Mrs. Francis pointed her out to him, ‘‘and there 
don’t seem to be any nonsense about her. I guess she 
would get along all right; and as for work, I believe 
that she could do more than Rachel. I guess we’d 
better take her right along with us.” 

r02 
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Mrs. Francis explained to him that the matter could 
not be settled in quite such an off-hand style. Miss 
Miles recommended that they should talk to Becky a 
little, and then report to Mrs. Sowerby, and let her 
make application in the usual form, which Miss Miles 
gave to Mr. Sowerby. 

“I don’t see the use of waiting,’’ he said good- 
humoredly. ‘‘ But I ain’t much used to anything of 
this sort, and maybe you two ladies know better how 
to manage it. Still I’d be mighty glad to get her down 
to our place as soon as possible ; and as for the way 
she’ll be treated there, you don’t know my wife or 
you’d never ask a word about that.’’ 

Miss Miles assured him that all should be arranged 
with as little delay as possible after Mrs. Sowerby had 
heard his report, and after a little talk with Becky they 
left the orphanage and went to do some errands before 
they returned to Borrowdale. 

“I like the girl’s face,” said Mrs. Francis to her 
husband. ‘‘ But really I do feel a little afraid to take 
so much of the responsibility upon my shoulders.’’ 

It was too late when they reached Borrowdale for her 
to go to the Creek Farm that night ; but, as she said 
good-bye to Mr. Sowerby, she promised that she would 
come the next morning to talk over the question with 
his wife. It was in talking over the events of the day 
with Mr. Francis in the evening that she expressed her 
dread of the responsibility, but the next morning before 
she was ready to leave the parsonage, Mr. Sowerby 
drove up in his old buggy and helped out his wife. 

“ There,” he said, ‘‘she feels pretty spry this morn- 
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ing, and I knew you’d be about tired out, so we 
thought we’d just come over to you. Will you tell her 
all about that application business, and how she ought 
to write ? ” 

“Is it all settled? Are you quite satisfied ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Francis in surprise. 

« Yes, Abraham thinks she is the right kind of girl, 
and I have taken to her already from his description,”’ 
said Mrs. Sowerby, smiling at Mrs. Francis’ surprise. 
‘‘ Maybe you think we are rather hasty ; but Abraham 
never likes to put a thing off when he has made up his 
mind.’’ 

‘No, no; there’s no good in shilly-shallying,’’ put 
in Mr. Sowerby ; ‘‘and I want to see that Becky here. 
She’ll do, Pll answer for that.” 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Francis, the letter was 
written, and the application blank was filled out. 

‘‘Now, wife, we’ll just take it around to the post 
office,” said Abraham cheerily. ‘‘We’re ever so much 
obliged to you for all the trouble you’ ve taken.” And 
he shook hands heartily with the pastor and his wife, 
and after tucking his wife in carefully, he climbed into 
the buggy himself, and the two jogged off to the post 
office. 

“Really I don’t think you need distress yourself 
about your responsibility in the matter,” said Mr. 
Francis, with an amused twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ Brother 
Sowerby seems quite equal to all that.’’ 

“Just like a man,” replied Mrs, Francis with a 
merry laugh. ‘‘He has just made up his mind, and 
means to carry the thing through. Well, I am glad 
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that the girl is really so nice. I don’t think that they 
are making any mistake, though they have gone into it 
so headlong when once they were moved.”’ 

There was a good deal of surprise and a good many 
comments when Borrowdale learned what Mrs. Sowerby 
had done, and the very contradictory advice that poured 
in on her from different quarters might well have kept 
her in uncertainty for months if she had undertaken to 
square her conduct to fit it. But her husband’s prompt 
action had forestalled all this, and before people had 
finished giving their advice, Becky was installed at Creek 
Farm. Mrs. Sowerby, who was becoming nervous over 
her own decision, now that it was really settled and 
matter of discussion among the neighbors, was soon rec- 
onciled after she had seen and talked with Becky. 

‘‘ Poor child,’’ she said in her kindly way, ‘‘she will 
be lonely and a bit homesick at first after coming from 
among all these children, but we’ll try to cheer her up, 
and Rachel really is very near her age, so it won’t be as 
if she was only with us old people.’’ 

But it soon became evident to Becky that if she felt 
lonely Rachel would be no help to her. Without a 
word spoken between them on the subject, Rachel very 
quickly made the young girl understand that she did not 
intend to have any familiarity. 

‘«She is as pretty as she can be, and she can be 
lively too and friendly if she wants to be,’’ thought 
Becky. ‘‘ But she don’t want to have anything to do 
with me. I wonder if it was against her will that her 
grandmother sent for me?”’ 

That doubt, however, was set at rest in a short time, 
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for Rachel too thoroughly enjoyed the freedom from 
household work to do anything that seemed like object- 
ing to Becky’s presence, and with one who was so 
pleasant and sensible she would at times unconsciously 
unbend and be almost friendly, but it was due to the 
fact that Rachel was a young girl and sometimes for- 
got her prearranged plans. Quickly the thought would 
flash through her mind, ‘‘Mr. Anstruther would not 
like to see me familiar with a girl of her class. I 
must be very particular about my manners.’’ And she 
would freeze up again. Mrs. Sowerby never noticed all 
this, and Becky, who had plenty to do, and was pos- 
sessed of good sense, took the changes with good-tem- 
pered equanimity, and contented herself with bestowing 
all her warm-hearted admiration upon Mrs. Sowerby. 

Mr. Anstruther, meanwhile, was restless and change- 
able. If Margaret was ailing, or something came to ab- 
sorb his attention, he would teli himself that he was a 
fool to trouble about Rachel Haller ; at other times he 
wrote incessantly to Mr. Francis, asking about her pro- 
gress and general welfare, and chafing at the difficulty 
of finding any clue. He had a theory that there was 
some connection between the woman who had deserted 
the baby Margaret and Letty Haller, but the detectives 
were baffled in every effort to trace that woman. Mr. 
Francis, who pitied him most deeply in this uncertainty, 
wrote to him and gave him encouraging accounts of 
Rachel’s progress. In fact, her avidity for study sur- 
prised both the pastor and his wife. Although they 
had always known that she was bright and quick, they 
had not expected such eagerness. 
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‘‘ She works as though her life depended on it,’’ said 
Mrs. Francis one day. ‘‘I wonder if she wants to 
make a profession for herself? But she never will own 
that she has any intention of that sort. She only says 
that she wants to improve her time and advantages as 
far as possible. I confess that I do not understand her 
now.’’ 

‘< It is wonderful how many seem to take an interest 
in her,” remarked Mr. Francis. ‘‘ Yesterday I drove 
over to Oakwood with Albert Lucas, and whom should 
I meet but Davis Martin, and he asked me how Rachel 
was getting on.’’ 

“I wonder,’’ began Mrs. Francis, who had a strong 
spice of romance in her kindly nature, ‘‘ whether—you 
know he has no children to inherit his property, and 
no near kin—perhaps se 

“Now, now,’’ interposed her husband good-humor- 
edly, ‘‘no building castles in the air, if you please. 
Rachel will be well provided for if left to her grand- 
parents, and really with this idea of Anstruther’s there 
is enough to perplex one.”’ 

“I don’t know what to wish,’’ said Mrs. Francis 
with a sigh. ‘‘ Mr. Anstruther has my hearty sympathy ; 
but I cannot forget that if his investigation restores to 
him his child it leaves the Sowerbys in even worse dis- 
tress than he was in, for he at least had accepted 
the conviction that his daughter was dead, and if Rachel 
is not Mrs. Sowerby’s grandchild where is that poor 
unfortunate ?’”’ 

‘‘Where, indeed?’’ said her husband gravely. 
“Much as I feel for Anstruther, I am very sorry that 
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this question was ever started, for I cannot convince my- 
self that Rachel is really any kin to Anstruther, and if that 
misleading testimony, called circumstantial evidence, 
gives her to him, I am sure that the results will be 
most disastrous. For the girl herself her present posi- 
tion is far safer and better for her true welfare than all 
the wealth and diversion with which Anstruther would 
surround her.’’ 

“It would just spoil her,’’ said Mrs. Francis em- 
phatically. ‘‘She is very bright, and when she grows 
up she will be a beauty ; but she has not the steady 
common sense to bear such a transformation, and 
everybody would join to lionize her as soon as such a 
romantic story became known. But how came that 
locket in her cloak? I could wish that Bessie Hartley 
had lost it before it came under Mr. Anstruther’s eyes. 
By the way, how did Bessie come to have it, and yet 
it never appeared before ?’’ 

‘“ That is a point that Anstruther did not explain to 
me. He only said what I told you before, that Bessie 
found it, and that from what she told he was convinced 
that it had been shaken out of the torn lining of the 
child’s cloak and rolled away unnoticed at the time. 
But let us put it out of our minds. It worries me, and 
I have work to do,’’ said Mr. Francis wearily. 

“I wish that I could ask Bessie about it,’’ said his 
wife. 

‘No, no, you cannot do that. You know I gave 
my word to Anstruther that we would say nothing at 
all about the matter till he had discovered something,’’ 
said her husband. 
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“Oh, yes, I know that our word is pledged,” re- 
plied his wife simply. ‘‘I had no thought of trying to 
speak to her.’’ 

For Rachel the strain of uncertainty was very hard 
to bear. Every morning she waked with the thought 
that perhaps this was the day that was to bring her 
news that would take her out of the quiet life which 
was growing steadily more distasteful to her, and every 
night she went to bed with dull disappointment, or else 
with fiery impatience fretting and wearing upon her 
temper. It was fortunate for Mrs. Sowerby that she 
had the placid good humor of Becky to keep her cheer- 
ful and to divert her from dwelling too exclusively on 
Rachel’s whims and fancies; otherwise there would 
certainly have been some sort of unpleasant outbreak, 
for Rachel could not bear to be questioned. 

November passed and December was coming in, but 
it was a very different month from the one that had 
brought Rachel to Borrowdale and had caused the 
death of her mother ten years before. A little rain 
fell lightly now and then, but in general the weather 
was bright and mild, so mild, indeed, that the older 
people shook their heads and began to talk about the 
need of ‘‘seasonable weather.’’ Susie Hartley had 
sent some magnificent chrysanthemums to Mrs. Sower- 
by, who was again much troubled with rheumatism, 
and Rachel, who loved flowers passionately, was ar- 
ranging them for her when her grandmother said : 

“« Put out some to take to the graveyard to-morrow, 
Rachels? 

A slight contraction passed over the young girl’s face 
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as she silently obeyed. It was the first time that the 
date of her mother’s death had returned without a 
thought from her, and her forgetfulness gave her a swift 
pang, as if she had really allowed her mother to suffer 
from her neglect. 

There lingered in her mind a remembrance of a face 
that had always looked at her with love. She had a dim 
impression of a time when she had missed that face and 
cried for it, and then a recollection of its return with such 
loving care that even the cruel scars on it could not dis- 
figure it to her baby mind. All was blurred and con 
fused from the effects of her illness after the exposure to 
the storm on the night that she came to Borrowdale, 
and from the lack of anything to link her present life 
with the past ; but the memories were there, and while 
Rachel feared and disliked her father, she cherished 
passionate love for her mother. With curious incon- 
sistency, while she longed and hoped for the discover- 
ies that would destroy Robert Haller’s claim upon her, 
she overlooked the necessary consequence that would 
follow in putting a stranger in place of that dimly re- 
called but dearly loved mother. 

Becky, who was sitting near the window catching the 
last of the evening light as she busily rehemmed a worn 
sheet, glanced at Rachel and the flowers with admira- 
tion. Hers was a practical.and prosaic life. Fanciful 
enjoyments and passionate likes and dislikes did not 
come naturally to her, and she had no idle time to cul- 
tivate them, but she liked pretty things-in her own 
quiet, sensible way. As Rachel left the kitchen, Mrs. 
Sowerby said : 
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“ Do you remember your mother, Becky ?’’ 

‘“ No, ma’am, I hardly think I do,’’ replied Becky. 
‘*T believe I used to remember, but then her face got 
mixed up with Mrs. Cramp’s, and now if I try to re- 
call her I always see Mrs. Cramp’s face. Mrs. Cramp 
was very good to me, and as I was an ailing little thing 
when she had me she had plenty of nursing of me to 
do. At least that is my idea, for I can mind her sit- 
ting rocking and petting me when I couldn’t sleep or 
had bad dreams. They were very good to me at the 
orphanage too, and maybe I grew stronger for the way 
they brought me up there.’”’ 

Mrs. Sowerby recalled that the matron, in speaking 
of Becky’s health, had told Mrs. Francis that she was 
ailing when she came to the orphanage ; but that it was 
mainly, the doctor thought, because she had been in- 
judiciously fed and probably not put to sleep early 
enough, for with plain, wholesome fare and regular 
hours, Becky’s pasty complexion cleared wonderfully 
and took on a healthful red and brown hue. 

‘« Well, my dear, I hope that you will be able to re- 
member our faces as good friends,’’ said Mrs. Sowerby. 
« For while, of course, you ain’t just like my own girl, 
Rachel, you have your own place in my heart. Put up 
the sheet now; it’s too dark to sew,’’ and she held out 
her hand to the girl with a kind smile that went straight 
to Becky’s warm heart. 

‘«T wish there was something extra that I could do to 
show how I feel,’’ said Becky. 

«Its the way you do it,’’ said Mrs. Sowerby smil- 
ing, ‘‘more than what you do, that I was thinking of.’’ 
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« That’s what Miss Miles used to tell us that our 
Lord thought of,’’ said Becky thoughtfully. ‘‘She was 
° our Sunday-school teacher sometimes, and I always 
liked to hear her talk.’’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like to go to the Sunday-school 
here?” asked Mrs. Sowerby. 

«Oh, yes, ld like it right well,’’ replied Becky ; 
‘but it wouldn’t do. It’s too far off for me to walk. 
I don’t mind much, for Miss Miles used to tell us that 
it wasn’t only the going to church or Sunday-school 
that counted, but the trying to do what we were taught 
there.’’ 

‘ But it’s lonely for you, shut up so close at home,”’ 
said Mrs. Sowerby. 

“I don’t mind that,’’ said Becky cheerfully. ‘‘Why 
I’m lucky to have a home to be shut up in.”’ 

She laid away the folded sheet and went off singing 
to set the table for supper. 

The next morning Mr. Sowerby had an errand that 
took him over in the neighborhood of the parsonage 
earlier than Mrs. Francis would be ready to give Rachel 
her music lesson, so instead of driving up with her to 
the parsonage door, he set her down with her bunch of 
chrysanthemums at the lower side of the graveyard. 
The morning was cloudy but not cold, and Rachel 
walked slowly to the grave and loitered there after she 
had placed the flowers, letting the time pass until it 
should be time to go to the parsonage. The thought 
of Mr. Anstruther had driven the remembrance of 
Robert Haller out of her mind so completely that she 
now very seldom even speculated about his reappear- 
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ance. It was therefore with a shock of surprise, al- 
most as great as the one she had suffered the first time 
she had seen him, that she noticed a man jump over 
the wall near to her and heard his voice exclaim : 

‘* Well, I am in luck, Rachel. I had a sort of notion 
that maybe Id find you here.’’ 

She began to walk hastily away, but he hurried after 
her, saying : 

“ Don’t be frightened; you know me now. Why, 
that fellow, Dave Martin, knew me as soon as he saw 
me. What are you running away from your own father 
for, Rachel? Have your grandparents taught you 
that? Your mother never would have believed that 
you would act so queer.’’ 

Rachel faced about, burning with indignation. ‘‘ Do 
you want more money?”’ she asked in a tone that she 
meant to be scathing, but her voice shook a little in 
spite of herself, though whether with fear or with anger 
she could hardly have told. 

« You are a good girl, Rachel,’’ said her father nod- 
ding. ‘‘ That is a real kindly thought of yours, and to 
tell you the truth, a little wouldn’t come amiss to me, 
for I haven’t been well lately, and the doctor’s bills 
have run me pretty close.’’ 

Rachel held out her pocket-book to him silently. 
There was only a quarter in it, and his face fell as he 
turned it out in his hand. He muttered something 
between his teeth, then he said : 

‘Why, I never thought that the old folks kept you 
so close as all that, my girl, and it close upon Christ- 


mas too. But maybe you have some money at home ? 
H 
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Now, see here ; I don’t just want to go to Creek Farm 
until I get strong enough to go to work again, but if 
you could slip down to the gate I’d just pass along the 
road some time near dusk this evening. You under- 
stand all this is only a loan. Pll repay it to you and 
with interest too. Dear me, when I get back my 
strength I can make a pretty penny, and you shall have 
your full share, I can promise you. I ain’t the sort of 
father to keep a pretty daughter like you tied up on 
nickels and dimes.’’ 

‘Tl have nothing to do with you!” exclaimed 
Rachel hotly, her wrath now overcoming any lurking 
fear. 

‘¢ Hoity toity,’’ he whistled. ‘‘ What a little spitfire. 
I guess you got that from me, for your mother wasn’t 
that sort. But you must remember that a child ain’t 
allowed by law to throw off parental authority like that. 
If that’s the kind of teaching you are getting from your 
grandparents, I don’t think that I can make up my 
mind to let them have you any longer.” 

“Tm no child of yours,’’ cried Rachel angrily, goaded 
into open rebellion. 

«Whose are you then, if you please?’’ he said 
mockingly. ‘‘Surely Dave Martin hasn’t appropriated 
you?”’ 

‘I don’t know whom you call Dave Martin,’’ replied 
Rachel, hurried by her indignant aversion beyond all 
discretion, ‘‘ but if you plague me any more I will let 
Mr. Anstruther know, and then you will see how mis- 
taken you are.’’ 

The man dropped his mocking air and looked at her 
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a moment in surprise, then an expression of intelli- 
gence dawned on his face and he whistled. Rachel 
again turned from him to walk away, but he stopped 
her again with apparent curiosity and inquired : 

‘< Anstruther, Anstruther? It seems to me that I 
have heard that name. Who is he, Rachel, and what 
has he to do with you ?”’ 

‘ You will know soon enough,’’ said Rachel shortly. 

‘I believe he is the fellow who was hunting a couple 
of lost babies a good many years ago. Is that the 
man, Rachel, and what did he say to you?’’ 

‘I won’t talk to you any more,’’ reiterated Rachel, 
“but you had better not follow me about.’’ She 
was trembling now with the fear that she had let out 
the secret, and that it might make Mr. Anstruther 
angry if he learned that she had overheard his conver- 
sation with Mr. Francis. 

« Well, well, I didn’t mean to excite you so much,’’ 
said Haller. ‘‘I suppose I’d better go now- Slip- 
ping the quarter into his pocket he turned toward the 
wall over which he had appeared. Rachel, thankful to 
escape, sped hastily up the path. 

«So that is the game, is it?’’ he muttered, as he 
looked after her. ‘‘ Well, it’s not a bad mine to 
work,’’ and leaping over the wall, he vanished in the 
woods as Rachel disappeared in the grove by the 
church. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BEGINNING OF A PLOT 


R. ANSTRUTHER had never lost sight of the 
Barnards, and frequent gifts and kindly interest 
in their welfare showed his grateful remembrance of the 
care that had been shown to his daughter, but it was 
long since he had seen Mrs. Barnard or her husband. 
After the first inquiries had failed to elicit any informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the woman who had 
given herself out as the mother of the baby Mar- 
garet, he did not care to go back toa place which 
awakened too vividly the hopes and fears of that anx- 
ious time. Mrs. Barnard was therefore surprised and 
rather put about when he suddenly walked in upon her 
one Monday morning, just as she had her hands in the 
suds. She gave him a hearty greeting and apologized 
for her soapy hands. 

‘ Never mind that,’’ said Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘I like 
to see people do their work, and I wish that everybody 
was as tidy and as honestly employed as you always are, 
Mrs. Barnard. I ought not to hinder you ; I only 
stopped to ask if you had ever heard anything more 
about that Mrs. Long who brought my baby here.’’ 

‘Nevera word, sir,’’ replied Mrs, Barnard. ‘‘I’m 
thinking she must be dead, or she would have made 
some sign.”’ 

116 
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“ Are you sure that she had no scar on her face ?”’ 
asked Mr. Anstruther. 

‘*Not a one that I ever saw, sir,’’ replied Mrs. 
Barnard positively. ‘‘She was just a quiet, decent- 
looking body, and I never misdoubted that she would 
play such a trick.’’ 

“Did she leave nothing of her own?’’ asked Mr. 
Anstruther. 

“Not one thing. There was nothing in her trunk 
but the bundle of baby clothes,’’ replied Mrs. Bar- 
nard. 

“It is a pity that you did not discover that sooner,’’ 
he remarked meditatively, ‘‘for that would have 
aroused suspicion at once, and she might have been 
tracked. ”’ 

“It’s all true your saying, sir, and my Jack, he said 
the same thing ; but I was lazy to disturb the creature’s 
bits of doilyens and her maybe coming back upon us 
and so decent-looking as she was, and paid so regular. 
Oh, the wickedness of some folk is that smooth cov- 
ered up that the Old Nick himself would stand a good 
chance of forgetting that they belonged to him, if it 
wasn’t that they break out and do something to remind 
him,’’ exclaimed the impetuous little woman hotly. 

Mr. Anstruther smiled, but he only said, ‘‘I must 
not hinder you any more with your work. ‘Tell your 
husband that I stopped in to inquire how you were get- 
ting on, and if he ever needs any help he must let me 
know.” 

Mrs. Barnard showered upon him warm blessings, 
but he walked off up the narrow street rather absent- 
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mindedly. He was paying very slight attention to the 
passers-by, or indeed to his own steps, when he was 
aroused by jostling against a man who was passing him. 
Looking up he recognized Richard King. He had be- 
come tolerably well acquainted with the young man 
during the short time that he had spent at the Edge- 
wood House, and after a friendly greeting the two 
walked on together. 

“T did not expect to see you,’’ he remarked, ‘‘for I 
thought you were at college.’’ 

“I am home for the Christmas holidays,’’ replied 
Richard. ‘‘My mother has some festivities on hand 
and I am to make myself useful, if not ornamental.”’ 

“I wonder if you know a Miss Bessie Hartley at 
Borrowdale? >°’ inquired Mr. Anstruther. 

«Oh, dear me, yes; I’ve known her for years, a 
replied Richard, ‘‘ever since I was a little fellow in 
round jackets and she wore a pigtail.’’ 

“Why, then, maybe you wouldn’t mind taking her 
a message for me,’’ said Mr. Anstruther. 

“Certainly not,’’ said Richard ; ‘‘I shall be glad to 
do it. I’ll run out to Borrowdale this very after- 
noon.”’ 

“Ob, I thought that you lived there,’’ said Mr. 
Anstruther, 

‘So we do, but mother likes to come to town for 
the winter, and this year she came here the first of De- 
cember. But I shall be glad of an errand out there, 
for I can take a look at the house, and at our place in 
general,’’ said Richard. 

‘Well, since you are so kind,’’ replied Mr. An- 
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struther, “I should be much obliged if you will ask 
Miss Hartley whether she can get me a scrap of the 
handwriting of Mrs. Sowerby’s daughter. I thought 
that I would have another try to find out where she 
came from and something about her husband, but I 
don’t want to bother the old people. They have had 
enough worry and distress and it would be a shame to 
stir up old troubles if I was to be unsuccessful again in 
my search. 

“‘T see,’’ said Richard ; ‘‘I can carry that message 
straight and Pll drop you a line to tell you what she 
says, or shall I meet you anywhere to-morrow? ” 

“I am going out to Plainville this evening,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Anstruther; ‘‘that is the reason I cannot 
run down to Borrowdale myself; but I’ll give you my 
address if you will drop me a line. ”? 

He hastily scribbled an address on his card and 
handed it to Richard, who said as he took it: ‘‘ Well, 
Ill say good-bye here, for I must just go up to the 
hotel and see if my mother wants anything done out at 
our place.”’ 

They parted, and Mr. Anstruther continued his 
walk, attended to some business that he had to trans- 
act, and finally stepped into a restaurant for lunch, lit- 
tle thinking what mischief he was beginning. 

When he took the train to return home that evening 
it was crowded with Christmas shoppers returning from 
their day in Plainville ; and soon after he had found a 
seat that was entirely unoccupied, a man came along 
and, asking politely whether the vacant half was en- 
gaged, sat down beside him. Mr. Anstruther was read- 
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ing the evening paper and paid no attention to him 
after the first civil reply to his question. Presently, as 
he laid down the paper to get out his ticket, he noticed 
that his companion was watching him. 

«I beg your pardon,’’ said the man, ‘‘but is not 
your name Anstruther ?”’ 

Mr. Anstruther, considerably surprised, replied that 
it was his name and looked inquiringly at his com- 
panion. The man was respectably dressed and was 
not ill-looking, but there was evidence to Mr. An- 
struther’s keen eyes that he was not a steady man. 

“I am perhaps interfering in affairs that you will 
think do not concern me,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘but I 
fancied that you wished to learn something about a 
person named Letty Sowerby, and as I happened to 
know some one who was acquainted with her a good 
many years ago, it occurred to me that I might be of 
use to you if I could find this person now.’’ 

“Undoubtedly you could,’’ replied Mr. Anstruther 
rather coldly. 

‘I am not quite sure how soon I could find the per- 
son I refer to,’’ said his companion, ‘‘ but I could let 
you know in a few days if you will tell me where to find 
you.”’ 

‘There is my address in Plainville,’’ replied Mr. 
Anstruther, handing him a business card of the firm of 
wool merchants in which he was still a partner, though 
he had lately given very little of his time to the busi- 
ness, and his name did not appear on the card, “A 
letter sent to Steelman & Company will find me, even 
if I should not happen to be in at the office.”’ 
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‘‘You shall hear from me in a day or two,” said his 
companion, after giving a hasty glance at the card. 
‘Excuse me, I am forgetting my station,’’ he ex- 
claimed, springing up, and with a hurried bow to Mr. 
Anstruther, he darted to the door and swung himself 
off the car just as it started from a station at which it 
had stopped while they were talking. 

‘Some crazy crank,’’ muttered Mr. Anstruther as 
he returned to his paper. ‘‘That is the worst of this 
kind of notoriety. He took good care to leave before 
I could ask his name and so saved his conscience at 
least one lie.’* 

Meanwhile the man of whom he was thinking stood at 
the platform of the dingy little station and surveyed 
the dark and muddy road with disgust. A few flakes 
of snow were beginning to fall and the wind whistled 
drearily. 

“I can’t afford to spoil my clothes in this beastly 
place,’’ muttered the man, and plunging his hand into 
his trousers pocket he jingled some coins and turned 
toward a dilapidated hack that stood waiting at the 
farther end of the platform. The boy in charge of it 
sprang up alert at the chance of a fare, but the man 
shook his head and muttered: ‘‘Safer to walk it, I 
suppose.’’ He stooped to turn up the edges of his 
trousers. 

The boy, seeing these preparations, retreated to the 
inside of his shabby vehicle to await the next train and 
better luck, while the man plunged into the sloppy and 
rapidly darkening road. He had a long walk of it, and 
to judge from sundry expletives that escaped him when 
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his foot slipped deeper in the mud than he had ex- 
pected or a squirt of water from under rotting leaves 
threatened the carefully turned-up trousers, he was in 
no very amiable mood over the necessity that forced 
him to take such a ramble. At last he stopped before 
a little solitary farmhouse with a good-sized barn beside 
it. Evidently he was well acquainted with the place, 
for despite the increasing darkness he found the latch 
of the gate without any fumbling, and marching up to 
the door, knocked impatiently. A grave woman with a 
lamp in hand opened the door a little way, enough to 
show that there was a chain-bolt on it. 

** Come, Sallie,’’ he said in an irritated tone, ‘‘ain’t 
you going to let me in?”’ 

‘*Robert !’’ exclaimed the woman, bringing the 
lamp around so that it fell more directly on his face. 
“I didn’t know that you were anywhere near here !”’ 

‘< Well, well, let me in and I’ll talk while you get me 
something to eat,’’ said the man in a more pleasant 
voice. <‘ Kate is here, isn’t she?” 

The woman had unfastened the chain and opened 
the door enough to admit him, but at this question a 
hard look of reserve came over her face, and she an- 
swered: ‘‘What makes you think that ?’’ 

“I know it, replied the man as he rubbed his 
shoes on the door-mat and inspected his trousers. 
‘*Come, don’t be cross, Sallie; I’ve had an awful 
tramp to see you and her, and my very bones are 
coid.’’ 

The woman’s face softened, and she opened the door 
into a cheerful little kitchen where the stove gave out 
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a pleasant glow, as she had the only lamp in her 
hand. 

<‘ Where is Kate?’’ asked the man as he entered and 
saw at a glance that the kitchen was empty save for 
themselves. 

‘í Never mind Kate,’’ said the woman evasively. 
‘ Now, Robert, PII make you coffee and cook you . 
some ham and eggs in a minute, and you warm your- 
self at the stove.’’ 

‘‘ Much obliged,’’ replied her visitor, his ill-humor 
vanishing at this suggestion. ‘‘ But see here, it’s all 
nonsense that a man is not to see his own sister. You 
cook the eggs and I’ll run upstairs and find Kate.’’ 

“«Stop a minute,’’ entreated the woman. ‘‘Since 
you know that she is here, you know that her husband 
is dead. I never should have gotten her to come if he 
had been alive. But you don’t know that she’s sick.’’ 

‘ls that so r -said the man kindly. ‘Well, I’m 
sorry for that ; but that is no reason why I shouldn’t 
see her. If she is sick abed Pil answer for it that she’s 
in the room at the head of the stairs. Thats where 
we were always put when we got sick. I can find the 
way, so don’t you bother, Sallie.’’ 

He patted her shoulder affectionately and went out 
of the room toward the stairs. 

‘« Yowll wake her. I guess she’s asleep,’’ called the 
woman anxiously. 

L No, she isn’t ; I hear her coughing,’’ replied the 
man. ‘‘I say, Kitty, I’m coming up to see you,’’ he 
called cheerily as he ran up the stairs, and Sallie re- 
turned despondently to the kitchen. 
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A dim light was burning in the room at the head of 
the stairs, and as he entered, a woman raised herself on 
her elbow in the bed and looked at him anxiously from 
a pair of feverish dark eyes. 

«What do you want?’’ she asked querulously. 
«You can see that I’m most dead, Robert; and as 
- long as Sallie lets me stay here, you needn’t fuss about 
ite 

“Fuss? Who said I was going to fuss?’’ asked the 
man genially. ‘‘But you’re not dead, nor near it, 
Kitty. There, lie down, and we can have a quiet chat 
while Sallie gets me some grub. What’s brought you 
to this pass? ’”’ 

“Oh, we’ve had an awful time out West,” sighed 
the woman, sinking back on her pillow. ‘‘I should 
have been dead now if Sallie hadn’t come after me.’’ 

«Ves, it must have been pretty rough,’’ said her 
brother compassionately. ‘‘ But, see here, what did 
you do it for?”’ 

“ Did you think that I would stay after I heard that 
Andrew was out there and wanted me?’’ asked Kate 
with a flash of defiance that quickly melted into tears. 

‘“ Yes, yes, I understand all that; but you needn’t 
have gone so quick and left everything at loose ends 
like that,’’ said her brother soothingly. 

‘‘What was I todo? I had come to the end of my 
money and I couldn’t go on forever working for that 
child. I only promised to keep her while you sent 
money, and of course I couldn’t take her out West to 
Andrew.’’ She spoke excitedly and raised her voice a 
little. 
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=7There, don’t put<yourself in a fever,’’ said her 
brother soothingly ; ‘‘ that’s spilt milk, and it’s no use 
bothering over it. You and I lost a pretty penny and 
that other woman got it ; but that couldn’t be helped. 
I was ’? he hesitated, and then said, ‘‘I was busy 
and so engaged that I couldn’t get the money to you 
for a week or two, and I didn’t think about Andrew’s 
sending for you.”’ 

‘Yes, you did. You knew where he was and you 
wouldn’t tell me,’’ she exclaimed angrily. ‘‘He told 
me as much.’’ 

‘“ No, he couldn’t have told you that, for Andrew 
never was one to say what wasn’t true, whatever else he 
may have done,’”’ said her brother quietly; ‘‘but I 
want you to keep quiet and not excite yourself. You’re 
not so sick but that if you had a chance of a little 
money and the prospect of doing for yourself without 
being beholden to Sallie, you could get about.”’ 

“Sallie has been kinder to me than ever you were,”’ 
replied Kate doggedly. ‘‘ Don’t you begin to miscall 
Sallie.’’ 

“Sallie isan angel in petticoats and minus the wings,’’ 
replied her brother with imperturbable good humor ; 
‘but Sallie can’t put you in the way of making any 
money, for she don’t know how herself, and she don’t 
care about the things that you and I care about. Now 
don’t talk so loud,’’ he said, going to the door and 
listening, and then cautiously and noiselessly closing it. 
‘You missed one reward, and a big miss it was; but 
there is a chance for another if you will do as I 
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« Now, Robert,’’ exclaimed the sick woman ener- 
getically, ‘‘I won’t have anything to do with any more 
children. That one was enough for me. I got to be 
real fond of it and although I knew that woman I left 
it with was good-hearted and wouldn’t see it hurt or 
neglected, I had many a weary night thinking of it till 
I learned that it had found its home.”’ 

‘¢There you go off at a tangent,’’ said her brother, 
but still in a pleasant tone. ‘‘ It was a lucky thing for 
that child that it fell into your hands and you left it 
with a woman who took good care of it, and so it got 
home again. What is there to get so excited about in 
all that? You didn’t carry it away from its home, so I 
think that your conscience is about as clear as any 
woman need want or expect it to be.’’ 

‘If I didn’t carry it away———’”’ began Kate, but her 
brother interrupted her in a more decided tone than 
he had yet used. 

‘Come, come, don’t go raking up old stories. When 
a thing is over and done with, forget it. If you don’t, 
you will be wrinkled before your time. Now the ques- 
tion is just this: You remember that there were two 
children lost, and my idea is to get the reward by re- 
turning the other child to her home. If you will help 
me you shall go shares with me. If not, somebody 
else will no doubt be glad to have the chance of making 
an honest penny.’’ 

“I don’t like it,” said Kate querulously. ‘‘ You 
always want to get me into some trouble, and I prom- 
ised Andrew that I would go on all straight and keep 
a clear conscience.’’ 
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“ Andrew !” exclaimed her brother with an ironical 
smile, 

“Don’t you sneer,” said his sister hotly, ‘If 
Andrew did drink he was decent and just slept it off 
instead of going quarreling and hitting out——’”’ 

** Come, come, Kitty,” interrupted her brother with 
a frown, but apparently more of annoyance than anger, 
for his voice was still gentle. “You wouldn’t go back 
to that if you knew all I’ve been through. I’ve about 
given up drink.’’ 

“Since when?” asked his sister scornfully. 

“ Ever since Sam Ottey and Dick Hardy had a fight 
and Sam got pretty badly hurt,” said her brother slowly. 

“Sam Ottey !” exclaimed his sister, raising herself 
eagerly to look closer in his face. “He was that awful 
man who cheated my poor Andrew out of every cent 
he had. You remember I told you all about it. At 
cards it was, and he cheated. I’m glad if he did get 
hurt ; he deserved ít.” 

“That is all true enough, but unluckily it did me 
more harm than it did Sam,’’ replied her brother 
gloomily. ‘Dick Hardy was not quite himself and he 
hit harder than was wise, so he had to keep out of the 
way till it was sure that Sam would pull through all 
right. Now you know why I couldn’t send you any 
more money.” 

“It was you?” gasped his sister. 

Her brother nodded. ‘‘I keep my own name like 
my good clothes, for respectable company,” he said. 
**It is foolish to wear’em out when you don’t need 
em, Well, now you see that I didn’t leave you in 
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the lurch of my own free will, are you going to help 
mer 

‘So Sam Ottey got it that time. I’m glad of that. 
I only wished I was a man to fight him myself for what 
he did to Andrew,’’ said Kate sinking back on her pil- 
low. ‘‘But I’m glad you fought him.,’’ 

“I’m not sorry myself since he got well,’’ replied 
her brother. ‘‘But are you going in with me this 
time ?”’ 

“ There’s Sallie coming to tell you that your supper 
is ready,’’ said his sister. ‘‘Go down and eat it, and 
Pll tell you what Pll do when you come up again.”’ 

« All right,’’ he replied with alacrity, and as he rose 
and turned to the door a well-satisfied smile crept over 
his face. 

«She isn’t so bad as you think, Sallie,’’ he said as 
he entered the kitchen. ‘‘She’s moping, but she’d be 
all right if she had something to cheer up her mind.’’ 

“Robert do let her alone,’’ pleaded Sallie. ‘I 
understand her better than you do. She wants to do 
right and she would not be so wild if you would only 
let her alone.’’ 

Robert opened his lips to make some reply and a 
slight sneer was visible on his face, but evidently he 
thought better of it, for he seated himself at the table 
silently and his first words were a genial exclamation : 

“You are a first-rate hand at ham and eggs, Sallie. 
I haven’t tasted any so good since the last time you 
cooked them for me.’’ 

Sarah’s grave face relaxed into a faint approach to a 
smile. ‘‘How is Letty?” she asked at last, after she 
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had sat for some time watching his vigorous inroads on 
the food that she had prepared. 

*« Letty and the baby are dead,’’ he replied shortly. 
*¢Didn’t you know that? ”’ 

“No, I never heard a word ; and where is Rachel ?”’ 
asked the woman, with a distressed expression. 

‘Shes gone too,” he replied evasively. ‘‘It is an 
old story now and I thought you knew; but there—I 
can’t talk about it,’’ and he pushed back his plate and 
rose from the table. After a moment’s silence that 
Sallie was afraid to break he shook himself and said : 
‘Pm going upstairs to say good-bye to Kitty.’’ 

As he left the room Sallie turned to clear away the 
dishes. She had hardly finished her work when she 
heard his step coming down the stairs again. 

‘“‘Now I must be off to take the next train back to 
Plainville,’’ he said cheerfully. ‘‘I wish that you and 
Kitty could come up there to keep house for me.’’ 

“Im afraid I couldn’t leave just now,’’ said Sallie 
doubtfully. ‘‘ The people who took the place while I 
was out West with Kitty left it in pretty bad order. I 
have a good bit of fixing up to do and then nobody 
could be gotten to take it in the beginning of the winter, 
even if it was all in order.’’ 

“‘Vou’re snugly fixed here, and I don’t wonder that 
you don’t care to leave,’’ he said, looking about the 
room. ‘‘ But let Kitty come when she picks up a bit. 
It would do her good and it’s lonesome for me keeping 
house all alone.’’ 

The woman looked at him sympathetically, but she 
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‘‘ Good-bye, I must be off. Don’t forget what I 
said about Kitty; she will pick up fast enough if you 
don’t let her mope.’’ 

‘ The best thing for Kitty would be a clear con- 
science,’’ said the older woman. 

‘‘Allright. Take care of yourselves, both of you,” 
he replied cheerfully as he kissed her and went out 
into the darkness of the night. 

A drizzling rain was beginning to fall and there was 
now no light to help him pick his way through the 
mud. All his cheerfulness vanished so- and he went 
along muttering expletives against the weather and the 
state of the roads. 

‘‘ Of course it couldn’t go on snowing and stay cold 
enough to freeze up these puddles,’’ he growled sar- 
castically. ‘‘Oh no, of course not! It must turn to 
rain just to spite me. It’s lucky for me that Kitty 
hates Sam Ottey. She got stirred up on that, but she 
hasn’t half the go that she used to have, and I’m half 
sorry I came for her.’’ He stumbled on till he came in 
sight of the station and at the same moment a big red 
eye shone out of the dark woods to the left. 

“<The train as I’m alive!’ he ejaculated, ‘‘and it 
won’t stop unless it’s flagged. The next don’t come 
along till midnight !’’ He began to run, muttering 
angrily at the darkness, at the place, and at his sisters 
for having detained him. 

He ran across the platform just as the train came 
thundering by with no sign of stopping. It was not 
running at express speed, and with a sudden -reck- 
less resolution he jumped for the last platform as it 
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passed. He caught the railing, but he had miscalculated 
his strength and he swung out while in one awful flash 
he remembered the raised baggage platform against 
which he would be hurled in a second. Then a strong 
hand caught him and he was roughly jerked up on the 
steps of the car, while an angry voice shouted above the 
rattle of the train : 

‘“ What made you do such a fool trick? If you want 
to commit suicide go down to the river.’’ 

Then the conductor took him by the shoulder and 
shoved him into the door of the car which was nearly 
empty. White and shaking Robert Haller dropped into 
the nearest seat, for he knew that he had never before 
looked death so closely in the face. 


CHAPTER XI 
RICHARD MAKES TROUBLE 


ICHARD KING, who was idling about with nothing 
particular to do, was rather grateful to Mr An- 
struther for giving him occupation, and he hurried off 
to Borrowdale by the first train that he could catch. 
When he arrived at the Hartleys’ door it was Bessie 
herself who opened it to him. She looked tired and 
worried and did not, in her surprise at seeing him, 
even ask him in until he mentioned that he had come 
with a message from Mr. Anstruther. Then a flush 
spread over her face and she hurriedly asked him to 
walk into the parlor. One of the children ran up to 
her, but she sent him away and shut the door carefully 
as if she did not wish any one to overhear what he 
might have to say. 

‘« How is Mrs. Hartley ?’’ asked Richard, surprised 
by her manner. 

‘Mother has not been well for several days,” re- 
plied Bessie. ‘‘ But she would not have the doctor 
until to-day, and he said she must stay in bed. She 
has been doing too much and ought to have sent for 
him sooner.’’ 

“Im sorry to hear that, but I hope that he will 
soon put Mrs. Hartley all right again,’’ said Richard, 


with a young man’s cheerful view of sickness. ‘I 
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suppose you are very busy, so I’ll just tell you my 
errand and go, unless there is something that I can do 
for Mrs. Hartley.’’ 

He then explained what Mr. Anstruther wanted, and 
again Bessie flushed uneasily. 

‘‘ If mother were well she could get it for him,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘ but I’ll try what I can do.”’ 

‘“ Can I take any message or do anything for Mrs. 
Hartley when I go back to Plainville ?’’ asked Richard, 
rising to go. 

‘*Oh, if you would be so kind,’’ began Bessie. 
‘ But when do you go back to Plainville ?’’ 

‘‘ This afternoon or evening,’’ replied Richard. 

‘“Oh, then I could not get it in timer said Bessie, 
‘for I can’t leave mother to walk to the Creek Farm 
till the children come back from school.’’ 

‘ You can’t take that long walk this cold day,’’ ex- 
claimed Richard in surprise. ‘‘ And the afternoons 
are so short now that it will be growing dark before 
you start.’’ 

‘I know,” replied Bessie, witha little shiver. ‘‘ But 
I don’t see how I can manage any other way. I can’t 
go to-morrow.’’ A pretty flush crept over her face as 
she thought that the next evening Albert Lucas was 
coming to take her over to his father’s to tea, as his 
father’s sister was expected and wanted to meet Bessie, 
whom she had never seen yet. 

“See here,’’ said Richard quickly. ‘‘It will never 
do for you to walk all that way. Ill come around at 
any time you say and drive you over.” 

Bessie began a faint expostulation, but Richard set- 
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tled it all with quick decision that was characteristic. 
‘‘Black Bill and the buggy are there doing nothing, 
and I can just as well stay over till to-morrow, for Jane 
is left in charge up at the house and she will make me 
comfortable for to-night. ”? 

“I don’t like to trouble you,’’ said Bessie, still hesi- 
tating ; ‘‘but Mr. Anstruther seemed to be in a hurry, 
and perhaps it is the better way if you are sure that it 
is the same to you.”’ 

‘Certainly, it is the only way,’’ said Richard, with 
the authority of an old friend. ‘‘ Now what time shall 
esme re” 

« Milly was to come home a little earlier from school 
to do some errands at the store,’’ replied Bessie, ‘‘and 
when she is here to stay with mother I can run down 
myself to the store and meet you there about four 
o’clock.’’ 

«Nery well, Ill be ‘there;’<said Richards” ““Iters 
too bad to give you so much trouble; but I’m sure Mr. 
Anstruther would never let you take that long walk, so 
you save him an uneasy conscience by letting me drive 
you over.’’ ‘Then he said good-bye and walked away 
to tell Jane to get him something to eat, and to give 
orders that Black Bill and the buggy should be in readi- 
ness. 

It occurred to Bessie afterward that she might have 
asked for Mr. Anstruther’s address and have sent him 
the desired writing by mail, but she shrank nervously 
from the necessity of writing to him, and perhaps being 
questioned as to her reason for such an unusual proceed- 
ing. On the whole, she much preferred that Richard, 
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who had been chosen by Mr. Anstruther to bring the 
message, should take back the answer. Exactly how she 
should get the writing from Mrs. Sowerby was a ques- 
tion that she had not yet settled, and it was still wor- 
rying her when she got into the buggy at four o’clock 
that afternoon. Richard was so cheerful and so con- 
siderate about all the trouble that she was being put to 
that she confided this difficulty to him, and he imme- 
diately suggested that she should apply to Rachel. 

‘‘ No doubt she has some of her mother’s handwriting, 
and it was the old people that Mr. Anstruther was 
anxious not to upset about the matter,’’ he said, and 
Bessie caught at the idea. 

‘“ Tf you will let me get out at the foot of the hill I 
will run up the lane and see Rachel quietly and then 
meet you here again,’’ she said. 

Richard agreed to this, for he saw that for him to 
drive in with Bessie would excite curiosity. 

“I will drive on down to the mill,’ he said, ‘‘and 
have a chat with Andrew Sellers, and then come back 
to the gate. Will half an hour be time enough for 
you?’’ 

Bessie assured him that it would be ample time, and 
she got out and hurried up the lane. She went around 
to the kitchen door, where Becky met her and told her 
that Mrs. Sowerby had been suffering with another bad 
rheumatic turn, and had just lain down to try to get a 
little sleep, as she had been awake much of the previous 
night. Hearing Bessie’s voice, Rachel came to the 
door and Becky quietly returned to her work. 

Everything was happening most opportunely for 
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Bessie, and she explained to Rachel what it was that 
she wanted. 

«We have very few of my mother’s letters, but I 
can get you one,’’ said Rachel. ‘‘ Only be careful, 
Bessie dear, for we should feel very badly to lose it or 
have it injured.” 

‘Oh yes, it will be quite safe,” exclaimed Bessie. 
“Mr. Anstru ” She stopped in confusion, but 
Rachel said quietly, ‘‘ If Mr. Anstruther wants it I am 
sure it will be all right ; but isn’t it queer that he should 
be interested about us ?”’ 

Bessie had always been very fond of Rachel, and 
Rachel had returned her affection warmly. Even as a 
little child Rachel’s reserved manners and her quick 
intelligence had made her seem much older than Bes- 
sie’s sisters, Milly and Hattie, who were really about 
Rachel’s age. It suddenly occurred to Bessie now that 
it would be a great relief to tell the whole story of the 
locket to Rachel, to whom, in fact, it really belonged, 
as far as Bessie could see. Richard’s suggestion that it 
would not matter to Mr. Anstruther if Rachel was 
taken into his confidence seemed to open the way, and 
she found herself pouring the whole tale into Rachel’s 
sympathetic ears, only softening it a little so that it ap- 
peared as though Mr. Anstruther’s inquiries had first 
convinced her that the trinket fell from Rachel’s baby 
cloak. 

“Jt worries me that mother should think that Albert 
gave it to me, but I never told her that, and now I 
cannot say anything about it till Mr. Anstruther gives 
me leave,’’ said Bessie. ‘‘ If she should ever speak of 
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it before Albert, or ask me out and out whether he 
gave it to me, I don’t know what I am to do.”’ 

A harassed frown wrinkled Bessie’s fair forehead, but 
Rachel bent over impulsively, smoothing the frown away 
with both hands and leaving a kiss where it had been. 

“The locket was mine, you think? she said. 
‘* Very well; then remember I give it to you, and if 
anybody questions you, just say that I gave it to you.”’ 

Bessie’s face brightened. She did not stop to con- 
sider the possibility of carrying out Rachel’s suggestion ; 
she only felt that Rachel knew the whole affair and had 
not seemed to be shocked ; indeed, she was only more 
sympathetic with Bessie for the worry that she had had 
about it. Meanwhile, all this conversation had used 
up more than the half hour that Bessie had expected to 
spend at the Creek Farm, and she suddenly became 
aware that it was very late for a short winter afternoon. 
With a hasty good-bye to Rachel, she hurried down the 
lane and found Richard King patiently waiting for her 
at the gate. She gave him the letter for Mr. Anstruther, 
and Black Bill made good speed on the homeward road, 
but it was nearly six o’clock before she reached home. 
It would have been better if Richard had driven up to 
the gate with her ; but Bessie was feeling nervous and 
unstrung and she begged him to let her get out at the 
turn of the road. It was only a few steps for her. to 
walk, and Richard consented when he saw that she 
wished it. 

‘Perhaps Lucas is a bit of a Bluebeard,’’ he mused, 
as he drove away. ‘‘I thought that he was a sensible 
fellow, and surely I could not let her go plodding all 
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that distance on foot. But, maybe, it is only a notion 
of my own; very likely she was nervous because Black 
Bill is fresh from having so little exercise.’’ With this 
conclusion he put the matter out of his mind. 

As Bessie entered the house, she was met by Milly, 
who told her that Albert Lucas had stopped during her 
absence to tell her that his aunt was delayed and could 
not arrive till late the next evening, so the invitation 
was put off till the day after. She was vexed that she 
had missed him, and she said as much when he came 
the next evening, but she did not give any explanation 
of her absence except that she had been over to see 
Rachel Haller. It was from Jane Gale that Albert 
heard that Richard King had been down from Plainville 
and had been seen going to the Hartleys’ in the morn- 
ing, but he asked no questions of her. 

‘< Bessie will tell me all about it,’’ he said to himself, 
“and I’m not going to gossip about her.’’ 

When Bessie did not mention Richard King at all, 
he told himself that no doubt she had forgotten, or per- 
haps she had not even seen him. He would not have 
owned that he was jealous, or in the least mistrusted 
Bessie, but he felt sore and ill at ease, and Bessie was 
too truly attached to him not to divine this. The 
thought that Richard King had anything to do with it 
never occurred to her; but she was always fearful lest 
the locket might have been mentioned to Albert. 

“If I could see Mr. Anstruther again, I would ask 
him to let me tell Albert all about the affair,” she 
thought ; but at the same time she was relieved to think 
that this was hardly possible. 
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“I could not say that Rachel gave it to me when she 
has never even seen it,’’ she argued with herself. ‘‘ But 
I don’t suppose that Mr. Anstruther will be back here 
any more, so the best way is to forget all about it.’’ 

She forgot that our past deeds lie always about our 
feet to be either stepping-stones on which we can rise 
to higher and nobler actions, or else, alas, to be stum- 
bling-blocks over which we fall as we try to advance. 

Richard King, meanwhile, had returned to Plainville 
and wrote a line to Mr. Anstruther as he had promised, 
and enclosed the note that Bessie had given him. This 
done, he turned his attention to plans for Christmas 
amusement and thought no more of the matter that was 
causing Albert Lucas a degree of mental irritation that 
was fast telling upon his temper. 

Mr. Anstruther had gone to Plainville that morning, 
for it occurred to him that it might be as well to mention 
to Mr. Steelman the possibility that his unknown com- 
panion of the evening before might call. No one did 
call that day, for Robert Haller waked up the morning 
after his adventure on the train with a very stiff and 
bruised knee. He had struck it when the conductor 
jerked him up on the platform, more severely than he 
was aware of at the time. He had also lost his hat and 
had been obliged to walk to his lodging in the rain bare- 
headed. A constitution that had been taxed by excesses 
made him more liable to suffer from such exposure and 
he was in no mood to stir from his lodging. Even when 
he felt able to hunt up Mr. Anstruther, the only hat he 
now possessed was far too shabby to be worn on such 
an errand where he particularly desired to present a 
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respectable appearance. The days passed thus and 
Mr. Anstruther heard nothing, and began to chafe at 
the remote prospect of getting any information that 
would justify him in making any move to claim the 
girl whom he was more and more convinced was his 
daughter. 

Margaret was slightly ailing, and as she had not been 
at home long enough to make any intimate friends, she 
found the approaching holiday season rather dull to look 
forward to. 

An invitation came for her to spend the Christmas 
week with cousins in New York, but the doctor shook 
his head and privately told her father that the exposure 
and the excitement that all the Christmas gayeties there 
would entail might make a serious affair of an indispo- 
sition that was now only slight, so this, to her great 
disappointment, had to be declined. 

Her father suggested inviting some girls to visit her ; 
but all whom she would care to have had other plans 
in view and would not care to spend the holidays in the 
country, and those who would be likely to accept, Mar- 
garet petulantly assured him were great bores. A sud- 
den idea flashed upon Mr. Anstruther like an inspiration, 
and he said : 

‘“‘ See here, Pearl, what would you think of writing to 
that girl you saw at Borrowdale and asking her to spend 
the Christmas week with you? You seemed to like her, 
and it would be a grand thing for her, I have no doubt, 
to get away for a little while from that quiet, slow, old 
farmhouse where she had no companion.’’ 

The fretful little damsel looked upon this suggestion 
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with approval and the invitation was written and dis- 
patched. Mr. Anstruther watched for the reply with 
hardly less eagerness than did Margaret herself; indeed, 
though repressed, his anxiety that the invitation should 
be accepted was greater than hers. It would be such 
a good opportunity to see whether the place recalled 
any childish memories to the mind of the young girl. 
He wrote a letter to Mr. Francis, asking him not to let 
any obstacles be raised, assuring him that he had no 
intention of saying a word to the girl of his suspicions, 
and explaining that the invitation was sent to brighten 
what seemed likely to be a dull Christmas for his little 
daughter. 

Mr. Francis showed the letter to his wife, but she 
looked very grave over it. 

“I believe that Rachel will get permission to go,” 
she said; ‘‘but it will be a hard thing for poor Mrs. 
Sowerby. She is so poorly herself, and she has been 
planning to make it a happy Christmas for the two 
girls.’’ 

‘Then very likely Rachel will refuse to go,” said 
Mr. Francis, ‘‘and I shall not be sorry if she does, for 
I think Anstruther may, with the best of intentions, let 
out something of his suspicions if he has Rachel there 
daily in the house.’’ 

*¢ Rachel will not-refuse,’’ said his wife shortly. 

‘‘ Come, come, my dear; Rachel is not so selfish as 
you seem to think,’’ expostulated the pastor. 

‘¢ Well, well, we shall see,’’ replied Mrs. Francis ; 
then she added impatiently: ‘‘I don’t see why Mr. 
Anstruther does not abandon the whole idea. If the 
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detectives were going to find out anything, they have 
surely had time to do it. I believe that there is noth- 
ing to find .out, and they are only wasting Mr. An- 
struther’s money and keeping us all in a state of fer- 
ment for nothing.’’ 

‘“ Anstruther always was a man who hated to own 
himself beaten,’’ remarked her husband, ‘‘and this idea 
has taken a firm hold upon his mind. He will oblige 
them to go on as long as there is any shadow of a clue 
to be traced.”’ 

While they were talking Mr. Sowerby- drove up to 
the gate in the old buggy and Rachel came in, radiant 
with delight, to tell her friends of the pleasure in store 
for her. 

‘Do you think your grandmother is well enough for 
you to leave her?’’ asked Mrs. Francis. 

‘Oh, yes, replied Rachel confidently, ‘‘she her- 
self agreed that it would be very nice for me to go; 
and then she has Becky to attend to her. Of course I 
would not think of going if Becky was not there,’’ she 
ended, with an air of importance. ‘‘But Becky has 
really learned to be very useful and she is a kindly and 
affectionate little creature.’’ 

Mrs. Francis turned away to pick up her work and 
there was something in the tone of condescension with 
which Rachel spoke that led Mr. Francis to say: 

‘‘ Becky is a nice companion for you, Rachel, and I 
think that you are very fortunate in having her there ; 
but of course she cannot fill your place to your grand- 
mother. ”’ 


‘Oh no, of course not, said Rachel hurriedly. 
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‘‘ But I came to ask if you could tell me how I must 
get to Mr. Anstruther’s. Grandmother does not like to 
send me off alone, and grandfather says he does not 
know about the way to get there.’ 

“PII go out and talk it over with your grandfather,”’ 
said Mr. Francis, and he went out leaving Mrs. Fran- 
cis to say what she thought best to Rachel. 

But it was plain to see that Rachel’s mind was made 
up and no thought that might tend to keep her at home 
was to find any lodging there. Mr. Sowerby said that 
he guessed that he could find the way all right and es- 
cort her over there, but when Mr. Francis offered to 
save him the trouble by acting as escort himself, the 
farmer’s face brightened and he said heartily : 

<‘ Now that’s real kind of you. I didn’t just like to 
have to go, but of course I wasn’t going to have the 
child kept at home because I was too lazy to take her 
when her heart is so set on going.’’ 

The arrangement was quickly made and Rachel 
went home happy, while Mr. Francis sat down to write 
to his friend that he was to be Rachel’s escort. 

“I do not like at all the superior airs that Rachel 
gives herself with Becky,’’ said Mrs. Francis. ‘‘To 
me that young girl is very attractive. That she is not 
pretty and that she comes as an unknown orphan, are 
no reasons why Rachel should behave to her in such a 
foolishly condescending way.’”’ 

Mr. Francis sighed, but he wrote on at his letter 
and made no definite reply. The next day he drove 
over with his wife to Creek Farm, and they were both 
shocked to see how ill and worn Mrs. Sowerby looked ; 
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but Rachel’s eyes were dazzled with the prospect be- 
fore her, and she could see nothing that might inter- 
fere with her promised pleasure. If she had confessed 
frankly to Mr. and Mrs. Francis what she had over- 
heard, they could have understood her much better, 
but clinging to the idea that they were only leagued to 
keep her from a brilliant lot, she would not on any ac- 
count have said a word to them. In her heart she 
was convinced that Mr. Anstruther had discovered 
something that she would learn when she arrived at his 
home. Her whole eager longing was that he should 
not find her too vulgar and countrified to seem like his 
daughter. Mrs. Sowerby was pleased to see Rachel’s 
pleasure in anticipation of her visit. The pastor and 
his wife saw that any attempt to arouse more unselfish 
feeling in Rachel would be useless, and they simply 
made the necessary appointment for meeting her at the 
station two days before Christmas. Mrs. Francis found 
a moment to draw Becky aside and to say to her: 

‘‘ Mrs. Sowerby does not look well. You will be very 
careful of her, Becky, and if I can be of any use just 
send for me.’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ said Becky heartily. ‘‘ Indeed I will 
take good care of her. She is so kind, and she never 
thinks of herself. She has been worrying that I did 
not get to Sunday-school, but I couldn’t think of going 
all that long way and leaving her alone.’’ 

‘Would you like to come into. my class?’’ asked 
Mrs. Francis. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Becky eagerly ; but she added 
directly, ‘‘but not to leave Mrs. Sowerby alone.”’ 
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«Well, we will see what can be done,’’ said Mrs. 
Francis, and as they drove home she was more occu- 
pied in thinking of Becky than of Rachel. 

‘‘ Becky is not the sort of girl that one can under- 
stand at once,’’ she said to her husband. ‘‘ The more 
Psee.or herthe more | like her:’” 

Her husband assented in an absent-minded way that 
showed that he was not thinking much of what she was 
saying. His interest in the young member of his flock 
who was going into temptation had not flagged, even 
though he was greatly disappointed in her. 

‘‘She has a hard battle to fight against inherited ten- 
dencies, but I hope and pray that the Lord will bring 
her through triumphantly,’’ he said thoughtfully. 
‘‘ Perhaps this very test that I dread may be the best 
means of strengthening her character.’’ 

His wife understood him, as she almost always did, 
and she answered brightly : 

‘« We must not make too much account of our own 
ability to guard from temptation and evil. Rachel 
tried, will surely make mistakes, but if she keeps the 
right Guide before her she will grow with every mistake 
till her character develops as it might never do in 
quieter surroundings. ’”’ 

His wife’s cheerful, steady faith was a wonderful help 
to the pastor and when she now said, ‘‘ We must pray 
for her and keep our faith burning brightly,’’ the de- 
pression that was beginning to settle down on him 
seemed to lift and lighten like a fog under the rays of 
the sun. 


CHAPTER XII 
SARAH’S VISIT TO BECKY ADAMS 


FTER careful consideration Robert Haller decided 
that it would be better not to present himself to 

Mr. Anstruther again until! his sister should arrive. Of 
the two women whom he had gone to visit on that 
stormy night, only Kate was his full sister. His mother 
had been left a widow when he and Kate were very 
young and she had married Sarah’s father. Sarah, who 
was about ten years older than her stepmother’s children, 
had always taken the place of an elder sister to them, 
and when their mother died this grew to be a motherly 
care for them. Her father left to her his little farm 
and when she was nearly thirty she married. Kate had 
married very young and Robert was doing for himself, 
but Sarah always kept a home for them whenever they 
returned to her, and she and her husband lived con- 
tentedly on the little farm till his death left her a child- 
less widow. By that time Robert was married as well 
as Kate, and they both wondered that Sallie could endure 
such a dull life. They had the impression that because 
she and her husband had always lived very simply and 
were both quiet and hardworking, that she must be very 
rich. They both seemed to have the same repellent 
effect upon money that a reversed magnet exercises 
upon steel and to Sallie they came when they were 
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pressed for money or sick. At other times they forgot 
her or only thought of her with pitying amazement that 
she could stand such a dull life. 

Sallie stood by them loyally and faithfully, at first 
through affection for them and the charm of their bright 
and attractive manners ; later, when some bitter experi- 
ences had taught her how shallow the charm was, her 
own loneliness and her intense loyalty to her step- 
mother’s memory made her still strain every nerve to 
keep these two from wandering irretrievably into for- 
bidden paths. With Kate she had some influence ; 
with Robert she had none, but she was only learning 
this very slowly. She knew that Robert’s influence over 
Kate was bad, but she had not sufficiently appreciated 
how little she could do to restrain him to feel justified 
in giving him up, and thus her influence over Kate was 
always hindered by the strong counter force of Robert’s. 
It was, however, with great distress that she discovered 
that Robert was going to entice Kate away from her, 
and she almost wished that she had not allowed him to 
enter the house on that stormy evening. 

She tried every argument and persuasion with Kate 
to induce her to remain where she was and to leave 
Robert to manage his own affairs, but she only suc- 
ceeded in making her sister take the resort of weak 
people, which is to do secretly what they have deter- 
mined to do. 

One day when Kate seemed decidedly stronger and 
Sallie had gone to a neighbor’s to sell her butter, on 
her return she found the house empty. A deaf old 
man who helped her in the care of the cows and in the 
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heavier out-door work, told her that as soon as her 
back was turned her sister had sent him to fetch the 
hack and had driven off in it to the station. Sallie was 
too proud and reserved to make any inquiries that 
might start the tongues of the neighborhood, but in 
a day or two a friend dropped in and remarked casually : 

‘ Your sister has mended fast since she came here. 
I saw her on the train for Plainville last Thursday.’’ 

That was enough for Sallie, but she made no outward 
sign of her bitter disappointment. She knew that Kate 
had gone to Robert, but as she did not know his address 
she could do nothing but wait for news. Kate knew 
Robert’s address but had never told Sallie what it was. 

Robert himself was waiting with almost exhausted 
patience for Kate to appear. He was highly satisfied 
with his plot ; but now he did not like to see Mr. An- 
struther openly himself, so he waited for Kate’s arrival. 
He had planned to send her to Mr. Anstruther and not 
to show himself again until it was time to receive the 
reward promised for the recovery of Ruby Anstruther. 
A lucky night at pool had gained him a supply of money 
for immediate needs and he wrote an urgent appeal to 
Kate to come without further delay, backing it with a 
promise to pay all expenses for a week if she would 
come at once. 

This was what had decided Kate’s vacillating mind 
and caused her to leave as she did. But she had wis- 
dom enough to understand that if Robert’s plan did 
not turn out as successfully as he had anticipated, she 
would return to Sarah. She therefore wrote a pathetic 
little letter to Sarah telling her that Robert wanted her 
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so badly that she could not refuse and saying that she 
might return in a week. When Sarah received this 
Kate had been gone two days, so she waited patiently 
until the week was up. The day was cold and snowy 
but she watched eagerly, hoping that before its close 
Kate would appear. Evening shut in cold and stormy 
and there was no word of Kate. 

‘I am foolish to set much store by what she said,’’ 
muttered Sarah to herself. ‘‘ Like as not she has for- 
got all about it; but I do feel awful lonesome.’’ She 
sat for a little while in a moody reverie and her usually 
busy hands lay idle in her lap. Suddenly a tear dropped 
on them and Sarah started. ‘‘This will never do,” 
she said energetically. ‘‘ What should make me feel so 
bad now? I’ve been alone too much of my life to begin 
to fret about it now.” 

She began to knit vigorously, but soon the work lay 
in her lap and the same dreary feeling of utter loneli- 
ness came rushing over her. 

‘«This is too silly !’’ she exclaimed aloud, as if the 
sound of her own voice could rouse her and dispel her 
gloomy feeling. ‘‘ But now I come to think of it, it is 
a long time since I was quite alone. Eight years now 
I have been looking after Kate, and before that I had 
the child. Yes, it is no wonder that I have got out of 
the way of being alone. Pd forgotten about the child, 
but I believe Pll go to the orphanage to-morrow and 
see if Becky remembers me.’’ 

This new thought cheered her and gave her some- 
thing to occupy her mind. She hunted among her 
little stores of fancy articles to find something to take to 
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the child and felt disappointed that there was nothing 
that would please a little child. Then she sat down and 
laughed at herself. 

‘“ Eight years ago—why she must be nearly fourteen 
now, and that is no child; but girls of fourteen have a 
sweet tooth still, and I guess she could eat some of those 
cookies I made for Kate.’’ 

A little pincushion turned up that Sarah thought 
would please Becky, and it and the cookies were care- 
fully wrapped up. The next morning was clear and 
cold and Sarah, having left things in charge of the old 
man, set off to the station. She remembered very well 
the way to the orphanage and by the time she arrived 
there she had almost persuaded herself that the little 
girl who had clung to her when she left there eight 
years before would remember her now. ‘The orphanage 
had been enlarged since she was there before, and new 
cottages had been built, but she went up to the door 
and inquired for Becky Adams. 

‘ There is no Becky Adams here now,’’ said a pleas- 
ant-looking lady. 

You don’t mean it!’’ gasped Sarah. | ‘‘ What has 
become of her?’’ 

“PIl ask Mrs. Gray. She will know,” replied her 
informant. 

‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ said Sarah relieved, ‘‘I remember Mrs. 
Gray. I saw her when I brought the child here. Just 
please tell Mrs. Gray that it’s Mrs. Cramp come to see 
after Becky Adams.’’ 

She sat waiting in nervous dread, but. the matron 
soon appeared and greeted her with friendly interest. 
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“Im glad to see you, Mrs. Cramp, and so would 
Becky be if she was here,’’ she said. ‘‘ But we found 
a home for Becky only a short time ago.’’ 

“Qh, do you mean that her people came after her?”’ 
asked Sarah, feeling relieved, but at the same time oddly 
disappointed, to find that the child could no longer be 
anything to her. 

*“Qh, no,’’ said Mrs. Gray. - ‘‘ They are no rela- 
tives of Becky’s ; but we heard of nice people who wanted 
to have a girl of her age and we sent her there. It 
isn’t far; you might go on and see her,’’ she added, 
noticing the look of disappointment in her visitor’s face. 
‘‘ Becky used to say that she would like so much to 
see you again.” 

“Did she ?’’ said Sarah brightening. ‘‘She was a 
nice, kindly little thing and, I declare, I believe I 
would have kept her if I hadn’t had to go away where 
I couldn’t take her. I came home only a few months 
ago.” 

«Dogo and see her,’’ urged Mrs. Gray. < Itisnit 
far. Il get you the address. Itis at Borrowdale and 
Mrs. Francis, the wife of the pastor there, came to see 
about her. Sowerby is the name of the people she 
has gone to, and I don’t think you would have any 
trouble to find them, or, at any rate, the pastor could 
put you on the way.” 

The name Sowerby suggested nothing to Sarah, who 
had forgotten if she had ever been told the name of 
her brother’s wife. 

‘Thank you,” she said, rising, ‘‘ Pll think about 
it.’? Then saying good-bye to the matron, she went 
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out. The packages in her hands embarrassed her. She 
had meant them for Becky and she wanted to give them 
to Becky. She had all the day before her still, and after 
all the traveling that she had done out West and back 
again, the little trip to Borrowdale did not look very 
formidable. She went to the station and inquired about 
the times of trains for Borrowdale. It was on a differ- 
ent railroad, but it left from the same station in Plain- 
ville, and soon she was seated in the car with a time- 
table of the Borrowdale trains and a return ticket for 
Borrowdale tucked away in her pocket-book. When 
she reached Borrowdale she inquired at the station the 
road to the Sowerbys’ and she got very plain directions, 
coupled with the information that it was a good piece ; 
so after a little deliberation and consulting of her time- 
table she decided to take the hack to which a boy was 
eagerly inviting her. She had put up a lunch for her- 
self and she had eaten it in the station at Plainville 
while waiting for the train, but she wanted to be sure to 
get home in time for her tea, 

Becky was busy washing the dinner dishes when the 
rattle of the hack attracted her attention. Mrs. Sowerby, 
who was downstairs for the first time that week, sat in 
the window, and she called to Becky in a faint glow of 
excitement. 

‘‘ Come and look, child,” she said eagerly. ‘It is 
somebody I never saw before, and that’s the hack from 
the station. I hope it’s no bad news about Rachel.’’ 

‘ Oh no,” said Becky encouragingly. ‘She is all 
right and enjoying herself. But I’ll go to the door and 
see who this is.’ She did not tell Mrs. Sowerby that 
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she had thought, when she heard that it was the hack, 
that surely it brought home Rachel. 

The young girl’s visit to the Anstruthers’ had ex- 
tended a good deal beyond the time set for it, and Mrs. 
Sowerby was beginning to weary sadly for her return. 
But Rachel was amused and stayed, though Becky could 
not understand how she could be content to do so, know- 
ing how feeble her grandmother had grown since her 
repeated attacks of rheumatism. 

** People who have relations that think all the world 
of them don’t seem to care, and people who would care 
very much have no relations to pay any heed to them,”’ 
pondered Becky. But she was too cheerful and thought- 
ful for others to grow morbid, and she soon shook off 
thoughts of herself and devoted herself to Mrs. Sowerby, 
with quiet thoughtfulness that sometimes brought tears 
to the eyes of the lonely grandmother, and a momen- 
tary soreness that a stranger should be so much more 
attentive to her comfort than her own grandchild. But 
she quickly took herself to task for her selfishness, as 
she called it, and assured herself that it was only natural 
that Rachel should enjoy her visit. Still she could not 
help a degree of nervous anxiety that made her strain 
her ears as Becky opened the door, fearing that the 
stranger had brought bad news. 

A sudden exclamation from Becky made her heart 
jump, but in another moment she heard Becky speak- 
ing in tones of such pleasure that she knew there was 
no bad news. 

‘¢Mrs. Sowerby, see!’’ exclaimed the young girl, 
her face radiant as she returned to the kitchen, followed 
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by the stranger. ‘‘It is Mrs. Cramp, come after all 
these years to see how I was getting on. To think that ~ 
you never forgot me!’’ she said with eager pleasure. 
‘¢ And I knew you as soon as I saw you; you haven’t 
changed much, I’m sure.”’ 

‘More than you can see, Becky,’’ replied Mrs. 
Cramp, smiling at the girl’s eagerness ; ‘‘ but nothing 
like as much as you have changed.’’ ‘Then turning to 
Mrs. Sowerby she said: ‘‘ You wouldn’t think now what 
a puny little thing she was when I first saw her, and 
when she left me too, for all I could do to feed her. 
I never thought to see her grow so tall and strong look- 
ioc 

Mrs. Sowerby was attracted at once by the quiet and 
sensible face of her visitor, and she was touched by 
Becky’s delight at seeing her old friend. In a little 
while they were all chatting together as if they had 
known each other a much longer time. The hack was 
engaged to return for Mrs. Cramp in time for the even- 
ing train, and they settied themselves for a quiet chat. 
It occurred to Mrs. Sowerby that she might learn some- 
thing about Becky’s parents and when the young girl 
was out of the room getting ready some tea for Mrs. 
Cramp before her departure, Mrs. Sowerby ventured to 
ask some questions. 

‘I never saw Becky’s parents,’’ replied Mrs. Cramp. 
‘* My sister-in-law brought her to me and told me the 
poor little thing had lost her parents, and I took care 
onher ; 

“How did your sister-in-law come to have her?” 
asked Mrs. Sowerby 
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‘t Now you may think it odd, but that is just what I 
never paid any great heed to, though I did ask, I am 
sure,’’ replied Mrs. Cramp. ‘‘ My sister-in-law was in 
a great hurry to get back to her own children who were 
sick just then, and she didn’t stop to talk much, and I 
was too surprised to think of all the questions I ought 
to have asked.’’ 

«< Well, well, I am in no hurry to have any one come 
to claim her,’’ said Mrs. Sowerby smiling. ‘‘ We can’t 
spare her.’’ 

Sarah looked a little wistfully after Becky as she 
moved about getting tea. 

‘I guess nobody has the right to make any objec- 
tion as long as you want to keep her,’’ she said. ‘‘ If 
Pd been staying at home all these years I would have 
kept her myself; but I had other work to do and I 
couldn’t take the child with me all over the country, 
so I thought the orphanage was the best place to put 
her. I am real glad that she seems to be so happy 
eve!’ 

“Come again and see her,’’ said Mrs. Sowerby cor- 
dially. ‘‘ We shall be glad to see you and maybe then 
my granddaughter will be at home. She is away visit- 
ing now.’’ 

Mrs. Cramp promised that she would come again if 
she could, and she left feeling a little disappointed, it 
is true, but much cheered by the cordial reception that 
she had met. During all the journey home she thought 
of Becky’s pleased exclamation at the sight of her and 
the long, lonely evening did not seem half so long, 
even though there was still no word from Kate. 


> 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE RUINED DRESS 


HEN Mr. Francis took Rachel to Mr. Anstruther’s, 
he was not without some curiosity to see whether 
the sight of the place awakened any dormant recollec- 
tions in the mind of the young girl. He watched her 
closely as they drove up to the house and as they en- 
tered the wide hall, where a rather peculiar effect was 
produced by a stained glass window on the wide stair- 
way. Rachel was evidently excited and eager, but she 
was in constant dread lest she should say or do some- 
thing that might seem vulgar to Mr. Anstruther, and 
she shrank into her reserved mood. Mr. Anstruther 
and his aunt, who kept house for him, insisted that Mr. 
Francis must stay over night, and with little coaxing he 
stayed, as it would not interfere with any of his duties 
at Borrowdale. With Margaret, Rachel unbent a little ; 
but there was not the slightest sign that she had ever 
seen any of the rooms before, and Mr. Francis was still 
more firmly grounded in his belief that his friend An- 
struther was making a mistake about this prolonged and 
expensive examination. 

He ventured again to suggest this to his friend and 
to urge him to exercise the greatest caution not to un- 
settle Rachel’s mind with visionary expectations. 

‘Keep your mind easy, my dear Francis,’’ 
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replied 
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Mr. Anstruther; ‘‘I shall be as cautious as you could 
desire. I have perhaps more of a clue than you sup- 
pose, but following your advice I say nothing until I 
have traced it out to something definite.’’ 

With this Mr. Francis was obliged to be content. In 
leaving he said to Rachel as he bade her good-bye : 

‘“‘ I hope that you will enjoy your visit here, my child, 
and do not forget that your friends at Borrowdale will 
be very glad to welcome you back again. How greatly 
your grandparents will miss you, you know as well or 
even better than I do.”’ 

Rachel answered properly and sent kind messages, 
but in her heart she was thinking : 

“ All this beautiful house and the nice people I meet 
here may be mine, my very own.”’ 

For the first few days of her stay she felt shy and ill 
at ease, and in consequence Mrs. Grantley, Mr. An- 
struther’s aunt, took a great liking to her. But Rachel 
herself was annoyed by her own shyness, and deter- 
mined that she would overcome it ; but unfortunately, 
instead of overcoming it by thinking less of herself and 
more of others, she decided that the cause of her em- 
barrassment was that she thought too little of herself, 
and did not sufficiently impress upon others her own 
importance. She could not well take this course toward 
Mr. Anstruther or Mrs. Grantley, but to the servants 
she began to assume very much the tone that had vexed 
Mrs. Francis in her manners toward Becky Adams. 
Mrs. Grantley was not slow to notice this, and it jarred 
upon her, but she hardly knew how to interfere. At 
last Margaret herself remarked one day to her aunt: 
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‘It is a pity that Rachel orders people about so per- 
emptorily.’’ 

‘¢Ves,’’ said her aunt; ‘‘but don’t you think that 
you could change that by letting her see how you act 
yourself? ’’ 

Margaret blushed, for she remembered well some 
private lectures from her aunt when she had spoken 
rudely to her nurse, and her aunt had impressed upon 
her that no lady would be rude to those who served 
her. 

‘Indeed, auntie,’’ she said, ‘‘I have not been rude 
or dictatorial except the morning when I got cross with 
Matty because she brushed my hair too hard,’’ she 
added truthfully. 

“I did not mean to blame you, dear,’’ replied her 
aunt. ‘‘I only meant that your friend very likely is 
quite unused to having servants about her, and does 
not know how to treat them properly, and she might 
catch from you the right idea.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ said Margaret dubiously, and there the 
subject dropped, but Margaret’s example had very 
little weight with Rachel. She was naturally a very 
gentle, sweet-tempered child and any faults for which 
her aunt had to reprove her came from momentary 
petulance, rather than from an overbearing spirit. 
Rachel, while she was growing really fond of Margaret, 
regarded her in the light of a younger sister and con- 
sidered more how Margaret ought to copy her rather 
than how she could learn anything from Margaret. 

Mr. Anstruther was much pleased with Rachel’s 
bright intelligence and he found with pleasure that her 
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mind was well stored. One day, however, he had his 
first unpleasant sensation. Mrs. Francis had written 
to Rachel telling her that her grandmother was not as 
well as she had been, and was counting the days till 
her return. It was a most unwelcome letter to Rachel, 
for Mr. Anstruther had the evening before urged that 
she should stay for another week, and Rachel had as- 
sured him that her grandmother would be willing that 
she should do so. She had written this to her grand- 
mother in the morning and this letter coming in the 
evening mail troubled her. She felt that she ought to 
explain the matter to Mrs. Francis, so she sat down 
hastily and wrote her a letter that would, she thought, 
entirely satisfy Mrs. Francis that she was nght in stay- 
ing the extra week, and she wanted to send it off at 
once. Descending to the hall she found that the mail 
bag had already been taken to the post office, but she 
met the maid who attended to her and to Margaret. 

‘‘ Matty,” she said, in the careless tone of command 
that she thought suited the rank that would soon be 
hers, ‘‘just take this to the post office for me.”’ 

The girl looked surprised. Mrs. Grantley never 
thought of sending the maids on errands to the post 
office, or on any errand after dark. 

“I will give it to James when he comes back,’’ she 
began, but Rachel interrupted her. 

‘ No, no, take it yourself now. I particularly want 
it to go to-night.’’ 

“ There will be plenty of time after James comes 
back, miss,’’ said the girl respectfully. ‘‘The last 
mail goes out at nine o’clock.’’ 
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‘Don’t stop to argue with me, but do as you are 
bid,’’ said Rachel imperiously, her color rising. 

The color flew into Matty’s face but before another 
word could be said Mr. Anstruther stepped out of his 
library where he had overheard the conversation, and 
taking the letter from Rachel’s hand he said quietly : 

“I will see that your letter reaches the post office in 
time,’’ then seeing that Matty had escaped to vent her 
indignation elsewhere, he added : ‘‘ Mrs. Grantley does 
not allow the maids to go on any errands after dark, as 
we live in too retired a place. She does not like them 
to go on their own errands after dark unless two go to- 
gether and James always does our errands.’’ 

He spoke very quietly, but there was a tone in his 
voice Rachel had never heard before, and she escaped 
to her own room feeling terribly vexed and mortified. 

Mr. Anstruther was almost equally annoyed, for 
hiterto he had felt nothing but pride in Rachel’s beauty 
and her quick intelligence. As Mrs. Grantley was 
coming down the stairs at the moment, he beckoned 
her into the library and told her what he had over- 
heard. 

“Really, Clement,’’ said his aunt, ‘‘ this young girl 
has very bad manners, and while I own that she is at- 
tractive in many ways, I doubt your wisdom in select- 
ing her as a companion for Margaret.’’ 

«I must explain to you, aunt,” replied Mr. An- 
struther. ‘‘I had intended to say nothing until I had 
more decided proofs, but now I will tell all that I 
know,” and he laid before her a slip of paper which 
he took from between the leaves of a book that he held 
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in his hand. It was a copy of a poem, and Mrs. Grant- 
ley looked at it a moment in wonder. Then she picked 
up the book and looked at the title. 

‘ Oh, that is a book that was lent to the nurse who 
disappeared so strangely,’’ she said. ‘‘I remember 
that one of the servants brought it to me and I re- 
placed it in the library myself, as any allusion to the 
nurse distressed your wife so terribly at that time.’’ 

“That is not the writing of any of us,’’ remarked 
Mr. Anstruther. 

‘ No, I do not doubt that it is something that Liz- 
zie Hall wrote. She seemed in some respects rather 
above the average in her appreciation of poetry, but 
her taste was too romantic, as your poor dear wife said 
to me at one time? 

Mr. Anstruther handed her another sheet of paper 
saying, ‘‘ What do you notice about that writing ?’’ 

“ Itis the same handwriting,’’ said his aunt. ‘‘ Where 
did you get this? But see, the name is wrong. This 
is signed Letty Haller.’’ 

“That was written by the woman who was supposed 
to be Rachel’s mother,’’ said Mr. Anstruther, ‘‘and 
see what was found among Rachel’s clothes when she 
was a child of four.” 

Mrs. Grantley took the locket that he held out to 
her. 

“ Ruby’s locket !’’ she exclaimed, turning very pale. 
« Oh, Clement, what does this mean ?’’ 

“What can it mean but that this woman was our 
nurse who for some reason carried off the child, and 


that Rachel Haller is really my Ruby?”’ he said, but 
Ë 
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even as he spoke a chill breath of disappointment 
seemed to pass over him and the expression of his 
aunt’s face made him wince. Mrs. Grantley looked 
startled and then in a gentle, pitying tone she asked : 

‘‘ Do you really feel sure of this, Clement ?’’ 

‘No, not quite sure,’’ he replied irritably. ‘‘ But 
it is pretty strong evidence and I am doing what I can 
to trace the matter out. Meanwhile, don’t you see 
that whether the child is really Ruby or not, I must 
keep her in sight ?”’ 

He had pictured often to himself in the last few 
months his pride and pleasure in bringing Ruby to his 
aunt and to Margaret. He had never anticipated the 
feeling of shame and annoyance that now possessed 
him, and he was the more vexed that he could read the 
same feeling in his aunt’s face. 

“1 -seex my dear, Of course, ‘of course? Eud 
aunt hurriedly. ‘‘ But how has she been brought up? 
What a pity that we did not know ail this before she 
had picked up these rude manners.”’ 

‘Oh, that can soon be repressed,’’ Mr. Anstruther 
said with an assumption of indifference. ‘‘ As soon as 
it is really proved who she is you can take her in hand 
more decidedly than I could, and you will soon teach 
her excellent manners. ”’ 

‘ Does the girl herself know this?’’ asked Mrs. 
Grantley. ‘‘If she does, it will explain the manners 
that annoyed me.”’ 

‘Oh, no. No one knows anything about the mat- 
ter but Francis and his wife and a young girl in Bor- 
rowdale who gave me this locket,’’ he said. 
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Mrs. Grantley sighed. ‘‘I cannot understand how 
she could act so rudely,’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course Ruby 
was very young when she was lost, but I never noticed 
in her this imperious dictatorial tone. Go very care- 
fully, Clement, and do not forget that you may be mis- 
taken.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther, partly to compose her, partly to 
collect his own thoughts, began to give her an account 
of the Sowerbys and all that he had been able to learn 
concerning Rachel’s first appearance in Borrowdale. 

Mrs. Grantley seemed to listen with a shade of re- 
lief and she only urged him, as Mr. Francis had already 
urged him, not to make anything of this tale public 
until the question of the child’s identity was thoroughly 
investigated. If this news had been imparted to her 
the first night of Rachel’s arrival, she would have been 
prepared to welcome it heartily, but further acquaint- 
ance with Rachel had showed defects that jarred on 
Mrs. Grantley’s gentle and ladylike nature. 

‘“ Remember the effect that all these years must 
have upon a child- said Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘ But she 
is not too old to learn and she is very bright.’’ 

Mrs. Grantley acquiesced. She did not wish to dis- 
cuss this matter with him and she wanted to get away 
to think it over and arrange her thoughts. She there- 
fore only said : 

‘It isa pity that the Sowerbys were not more re- 
fined people. Iam afraid that they were very coarse 
and rough.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther did not like to contradict this asser- 
tion, for it would throw all the blame of Rachel’s bad 
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manners upon herself, so he was thankful that his aunt 
went away without any further remark. 

While this conversation was going on Rachel sat in 
her room in doubt what she should do next. She felt 
keenly sensitive to the disagreeable side of going down- 
stairs and meeting Mr. Anstruther and still more the 
awkwardness of having Matty doing things for her after 
such a downfall of her authority, as she called it; and 
she began to wish most heartily that she had not so 
readily agreed to stay another week. 

She thought and worried while her self-consciousness 
magnified everything ten-fold until. Margaret came in 
search of her. Margaret had heard nothing of any 
trouble and she chatted merrily of plans for the coming 
week until Rachel felt her self-esteem returning to 
her. Mr, Anstruther was out that evening and she 
did not see him when she went downstairs and Mrs. 
Grantley decided that there was no reason why she 
should make it known to Rachel that she had heard 
anything about the matter. Mr. Anstruther had ap- 
parently forgotten all about it the next day and Rachel 
pushed the disagreeable recollection out of her mind. 
Her visit had done much to cheer Margaret and she 
was now quite well again. Christmas had passed 
quietly but happily for the two girls and New Year’s 
Day was close at hand, when Margaret came into her 
father’s room one morning in eager haste to get his 
consent to a request she wished to make. . 

“ The Leslies and the Bartons have come back, and 
school does not begin for nearly a week yet,’’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘And now, dear papa, I want you to let 
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me have a party, just a little one before Rachel goes 
home. We have planned it all, and I want to have 
tableaux. We will have Red Riding Hood and Cin- 
derella. I shall be Red Riding Hood and Rachel will 
make a lovely Cinderella, and May Barton and Edith 
Leslie will be the sisters. Oh, we can do it beauti- 
fully if you will say yes, papa dear !’’ 

‘“ What does Aunt Emma say?” asked Mr. Anstru- 
ther, smiling at her eagerness. 

‘¢ She will say that it is all right if you consent, papa,’’ 
urged Margaret, and Mr. Anstruther good-humoredly 
gave her permission to do as she liked. 

In high glee Margaret ran off to announce her suc- 
cess to Rachel and to persuade her aunt to help them 
about the necessary dresses. 

May and Edith were invited and they agreed to take 
the parts of the sisters of Cinderella. Rachel was de- 
lighted with the prospect of wearing the fine dress that 
was to be prepared. Margaret had said: ‘‘I am just 
the size for Red Riding Hood, but Cinderella must go 
to Rachel or to Edith Leslie, for they are the tallest ; 
but Edith would not do, for she is not pretty enough.”’ 

It was decided that the Cinderella dress should be 
white gauze over pink silk, as that color would be very 
becoming to Rachel, and Mrs. Grantley bought the 
materials and had the dress made. Rachel had never 
worn anything like it before and she was far more ab- 
sorbed in her own part and her own appearance than 
was Margaret, who gave quite as much thought to the 
costumes of the others as she did to her own. 

But Rachel was doomed to bitter disappointment. 
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The day before the party Margaret’s cousin Dora ar- 
rived unexpectedly and Margaret felt that she must be 
included in the tableaux. She was a fair and very pretty 
girl, a complete contrast to Rachel, who was rather dark. 
A council was held and it was decided that Dora should 
be asked to take the part of Cinderella and Rachel and 
May Barton should be the sisters, Edith Leslie will- 
ingly giving up her share in the tableau. 

“T can see it all a great deal better if I am not in 
it,” said Edith, and Margaret privately said to Rachel: 

‘“ Edith is the nicest girl I ever knew in that way. 
She is always ready to give up and to help one out of 
any perplexity, and really, as she is not a bit pretty, the 
tableau will be much better as we have it arranged 
now.”’ 

‘¢There will not be much time to get Dora ready,” 
said Mrs. Grantley. ‘‘I am afraid a dress for her can 
hardly be ready in time.’’ 

But this difficulty Margaret was sure could be over- 
come. 

Rachel did not like at all to be put in a less impor- 
tant place, but after Edith Leslie’s example and Mar- 
garet’s warm words of appreciation she was ashamed to 
make any objection. In her heart she hoped that it 
would be impossible to get Dora’s dress ready in time, 
but in this also she was disappointed, for as soon as 
Dora heard the plans she entered warmly into the whole 
affair and she showed Margaret a very pretty blue dress 
that she had worn at Christmas festivities in New York 
and that, with some slight additions, would make a 
lovely picture. 
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Rachel could say nothing, but she brooded over the 
matter and with her false ideas of her position she con- 
vinced herself that it was very unjust that she should 
not, as the eldest daughter, have the first choice of char- 
acters in the tableaux. It had not occurred to her that 
in that case she would have to consult first the pleasure 
of her guests. 

The girls were all assembled in a little sitting room 
where Mrs. Grantley usually passed the morning. A 
seamstress was busy putting the finishing touches to the 
dresses and Rachel watched listlessly. Her own dress 
was complete, even to the ribbons, and she said that 
she would carry it to her own room. Mrs. Grantley 
was occupied in taking out some stains from a table- 
cloth that Matty had just brought to her and Dora was 
talking of some slight alteration in her dress. 

Bring it, my dear, and let Miss Porter try it on 
you,’’ said Mrs. Grantley. 

To see Dora dressed and admired and discussed just 
as she had been a few days before was more than 
Rachel’s ill humor could stand. Mr. Anstruther had 
gone to Plainville that morning, so she slipped away and 
went downstairs to the library, which she thought would 
be unoccupied, thinking that there she could find relief 
ina book. Matty was just leaving the room with a dust- 
pan in her hand as Rachel came to the door, and the 
sight of the housemaid increased Rachel’s annoyance. 
She went first to the bookshelves and then fidgeted 
about the books on the table without finding anything 
that pleased her. 

A small work-box of Mrs. Grantley’s stood on the 
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table, showing that that lady had been there not long 
before, and in her aimless fidgeting Rachel knocked it 
down. The contents were scattered over the floor 
though the box was uninjured by the fall, and Rachel 
applied herself to picking up the contents and replacing 
them. She captured all the runaway spools and put all 
very neatly in their places, for Mrs. Grantley was always 
neat and dainty in all her belongings. ‘This little mis- 
hap turned her thoughts and she took up a book and 
began to read in a pleasanter frame of mind. After a 
time she began to think that her absence might seem 
odd and she rose to return to the other girls when a 
piece of paper on the carpet caught her eye. Stooping 
she picked it up and unfolded a ten-dollar bill. 

‘It is lucky that I found it,’’ she thought. ‘‘I will 
take it to Mrs. Grantley,’’ and she left the room with 
the bill in her hand. On her way upstairs she passed 
the door of her own room and she slipped in to take 
another look at her dress which lay on the bed. As 
she shook it out she noticed that the bow of the ribbon 
was loosened and she thought, ‘‘ I may as well take it 
back to Miss Porter and let her fasten it, and she 
returned to the sitting room with it in her hand, glad 
of an excuse to interrupt the work on Dora’s dress, if 
they were still occupied in admiring it. 

When she opened the door the room was empty. 
Dora’s dress was thrown over a chair near the table at 
which Mrs. Grantley had been at work. It was without 
doubt very pretty, but Rachel walked up to the chair 
and surveyed it with ill-will. 

“If only she had not brought it with her,’’ she 
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muttered to herself, ‘‘she could not have been Cin- 
derella.’’ 

She touched lightly the fluffy white clouds that fell 
over a blue silk underslip and at the moment her eye 
fell on a bottle that Mrs. Grantley had left on the table. 
It contained the acid that she had been using diluted 
to take out the stains and almost as if the thought had 
been spoken in her ear by some outside person, the 
words flashed into Rachel’s mind : 

‘‘ How easily a few drops of that spilled on the dress 
would make it unwearable.’’ 

She looked around. No one was in the room and 
no sound of footsteps told that any one was coming. 
Hastily flinging down her own sash she picked up the 
bottle and uncorked it. She tilted it, her hands trem- 
bling, and almost before she was aware the drops were 
trickling on the side of the dress nearest the table. 
An ugly yellow stain spread wherever they touched, and 
frightened at her own work, Rachel recorked and re- 
placed the bottle in a panic, but her fingers trembled so 
much that the cork slipped from them and fell exactly on 
her own sash ribbon. At the same moment a sound in 
the passage outside made Rachel catch up her ribbon 
and hurriedly slip out of the room. No one was in 
sight and she fairly flew to her own room, The mis- 
chief was done, but alas for her design! too much mis- 
chief was done. Her own sash was not fit to wear and 
a perfect panic of fear seized her as she realized that 
now all must come out. 

«It was an accident, only an accident,’’ she told 
herself but even that way she could not bear to confess 
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that she had ruined Dora’s dress. Locking her door 
so that she was secure from interruption she twisted 
and turned the ribbon, but there was no way of hiding 
the stain. Suddenly it flashed into her memory, 
sharpened by her distress, that she had overheard Mrs. 
Grantley that morning telling the waitress that she 
could go to Plainville in the afternoon. 

‘‘ Jane could match it for me and no one need ever 
know,’’ she thought. She pulled out her pocket-book 
eagerly, but after turning out every cent there was not 
enough to buy the match to the handsome pink nbbon 
that Mrs. Grantley had provided. Then for the first 
time the ten-dollar bill that she had found popped into 
her mind. The thought of using that gave her an un- 
comfortable creep, but she said to herself: 

“I only would borrow it till I can write to ask 
grandma to send me a little more money. No doubt 
Mr. Anstruther dropped it, as he always sits in the 
library, and he has so much that very likely he will 
never miss it. Still, of course I will return it to him as 
soon as grandma sends me more.”’ 

Thus she explained to herself, and finally even per- 
suaded herself, that as the money was undoubtedly 
dropped by Mr. Anstruther she ought to wait to return 
it to him when he came back from Plainville, instead of 
giving it as she had at first intended, to Mrs. Grantley. 

Having settled all this in her mind the next thing 
was to find Jane. The resolve to do a wrong act is 
always the most difficult part, for when we have once 
decided, it is astonishing how easy the evil one seems 
to make subsequent steps. 
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Rachel cut off a sample of the injured ribbon and 
tucked it with the bill into an envelope, and just as 
she had done so a knock at the door startled her. She 
opened it with a beating heart, dreading lest it should 
be Margaret come to talk of the ruined dress, but 
instead, there stood Jane who had come to tell her 
that luncheon was ready. Jane had on her hat and 
coat and was evidently ready to go out. 

‘“ Mrs. Grantley thought that you did not hear the 
bell,” she explained, ‘‘and as Matty has to wait table 
for me, I just ran up to tell you that they were all at 
the table.’’ 

‘“ Thank you,’’ said Rachel, ‘‘I had not noticed the 
time. Are you going to Plainville already ?’’ 

“It’s a little early,’’ said Jane, ‘‘ but James has an 
errand and he said he would drive me to the station on 
his way.” 

‘t Would you be so kind as to do an errand for me 
in Plainville ?’’ asked Rachel eagerly. She could be 
pleasant enough in her way of speaking when she was 
not standing on her dignity. 

‘ Certainly,” said Jane with alacrity, and Rachel 
gave her the sample and the money and explained that 
she needed a sash and wanted the ribbon matched. 

Jane, who was very fond of pretty clothes herself, 
undertook the commission with good-will and went off 
promising to do her best, while Rachel went downstairs 
trembling inwardly but with a strong determination to 
let no one notice anything unusual about herself. 

The girls were chatting merrily over the tableaux and 
evidently nothing had been discovered about the dress. 
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Mrs. Grantley seemed preoccupied over a telegram 
that she had received from Mr. Anstruther saying that 
he would not be home that night, and Matty was awk- 
ward in waiting on the table, so nothing was said that 
could embarrass Rachel, and she began to feel sure of 
herself again. 

After luncheon Rachel went back to her room and 
there in a short time, Margaret came to her with the 
doleful tidings of the ruined dress. 

‘< Auntie isso vexed. She can’t think how she came 
to leave the bottle of acid uncorked,’’ said Margaret. 
‘And poor Dora! I felt so sorry for her, but she tried 
to turn it off pleasantly when she saw how vexed 
auntie was. Now, Rachel, it is a good thing that we 
have our old plan to fall back upon. You are all ready 
to be Cinderella and Edith will have to come in again. 
But it is such a shame—that pretty dress all ruined !’’ 

She talked on and Rachel put in words of sympathy, 
but she was thankful that she did not have to say much, 
for she felt horribly ashamed and began to wish most 
heartily that she had never touched the acid. 

She went with Margaret to join the other girls and 
the letter that she had intended to write to her grand- 
mother asking for money had to wait. 

Mrs. Grantley noticed that there was more disap- 
pointment underneath Dora’s pleasant exterior than 
Dora cared to show, and she kindly suggested that the 
girls should play a game and say.no more about the 
tableau for the present. This relieved Rachel from a 
fear that they might want to pull out her dress again 
and examine it afresh. 
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In the evening Jane came home. She was coming 
into the room where Mrs. Grantley was seated to give 
Rachel her package, but Rachel, as soon as she saw 
her, rose quickly and met her at the door, leading the 
way to her own room. 

“IT couldn’t match it exactly, miss,’’ said Jane, as 
Rachel began to unroll the package. ‘‘ But it is a real 
pretty match for the dress and I thought you would 
rather have me get it than to come with nothing, and 
it was time for me to hurry to my train.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, Jane, it will do very nicely,’’ said 
Rachel, but her heart sank as she foresaw that expla- 
nations must be made. She decided, however, to let 
matters alone until the next day, when something 
might occur to her to explain the change of ribbon 
without implicating herself. The next morning at the 
breakfast table a package from her grandmother was 
handed to Rachel and her quick wit seized upon the 
opportunity. 

She did not open the package at the table as she 
sometimes did, but carried it off to her room. It con- 
tained a little book and some handkerchiefs, but as no 
one but herself had seen these she determined to say 
that her grandmother had sent her the new sash to 
wear in the tableau. 

With this explanation she carried the ribbon to Miss 
Porter to make up. 

“It is wonderful what a good match it is,’’ said Mrs. 
Grantley who was in the room. 

“I sent her on a bit of the dress,’’ said Rachel, who 
having once begun could not see a way to stop and had 
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to make more fibs prop up the first. ‘‘I thought it 
would amuse her as she could not see the tableaux 
themselves. ’’ 

“I am sure she was pleased,’’ said Mrs. Grantley 
who was surprised and pleased with this proof of Rachel’s 
thoughtfulness for her grandmother and her desire to 
interest and amuse her. ‘‘ It is much prettier than the 
other sash. Make it up very nicely, Miss Porter,’’ she 
said kindly. 

Miss Porter had soon arranged the ribbon and Mar- 
garet came in and admired it, and again Rachel had to 
repeat her story of where it came from. She was grow- 
ing used to it now and it seemed really so simple and 
natural an explanation that Rachel had almost persuaded 
herself that it was not positively untrue. As soon as 
she had written to her grandmother for the money it 
would be true that her grandmother had given her the 
sash, she told herself, and then the whirl of last prep- 
arations and the merry, busy chatter of the other girls, 
put the matter into the background, if it could not be 
said actually to have put it out of her mind. 

Mr. Anstruther did not get home until quite late and 
Rachel did not see him before Margaret hurried them 
all off to dress for the tableaux. Jane came to help 
Rachel, and Matty was to help Margaret to dress, but 
Matty did not appear and Dora, with her unfailing good 
temper and with skillful tact, filled her place. 

Just as Rachel was putting the last touches to her 
dress Mrs. Grantley came into her room looking rather 
flurried. 


‘That is very pretty, my dear,’’ she said approy- 
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ingly, but immediately she added: ‘‘ Did you happen 
to see any money in my work-box when you were in 
the library yesterday.’’ 

‘‘ Oh, no,’’ had leaped to Rachel’s lips before she 
was aware. 

‘ Well, never mind that now,’’ said Mrs. Grantley. 
‘Go and show yourself to Margaret. She is nearly 
dressed,” and she left the room. Jane had gone 
already and Rachel hurried away, telling herself that 
she had only spoken the literal truth. But this evasion 
worried her. She did not see how she would be able 
to return the money to Mr. Anstruther after having 
said that she had seen none, but she pushed the thought 
away, exclaiming pettishly to herself: 

‘ Why do people come in and spring questions on 
‘one in that way? Mrs. Grantley hardly gave me time 
to understand her.’’ 

The tableaux went off beautifully and Mr. Anstruther 
applauded Cinderella as warmly as Red Riding Hood. 
Rachel was proud and pleased and no misgivings dis- 
turbed her triumph. She was quick to notice that Mr, 
Anstruther’s eyes followed her with pleased, admiring 
glances. After the performance was over Margaret 
_ sprang to him in her bright, impulsive way claiming 
praise for her part and he praised her fondly and freely ; 
but at the same time he turned to Rachel with a few 
words of commendation that made Rachel’s heart beat 
fast with pleasure. 

« He sees now that I should do him credit,’’ she 
thought proudly as she went to her room after the even- 
ing was over. ‘‘ Dora lost nothing to compare to what 
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I should have lost if I had missed this chance. It is 
all coming right, and about the money, if I can’t return 
it outright I’ll drop it in the library where they can find 
Te 

With this thought she lay down to sleep and to dream 
of future triumphs as Mr. Anstruther’s eldest daughter. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE LOST MONEY 


‘“‘ TT is true, aunt,’’ said Mr. Anstruther to Mrs. 

Grantley, as he entered the house on his return 
from Plainville. ‘‘When all this amusement of the 
children’s is over, come to the library, and I will tell 
you all about it.’’ 

“What ! you don’t mean ” began Mrs, Grant- 
ley, but he interrupted her quickly. 

*““Don’t talk of the matter now; I'll explain it all 
when we are alone. I don’t want the servants to pick 
the news up before I have everything beyond contest.’’ 

Mrs. Grantley was silenced, but she followed him 
with a disturbed face to the library. 

‘‘ There is one thing that I must speak to you about, 
Clement, for it has annoyed me very much,’’ she said. 
‘I have lost a ten-dollar bill.’’ 

‘Why that is an unusual thing for you to do, you 
careful auntie,’’ said Mr. Anstruther smiling. ‘‘ But 
don’t distress yourself, I’ll make it good. Iam too 
happy to-night to let a paltry ten-dollar bill trouble 
meni 

‘‘It is not the money,’’ said his aunt. ‘‘ The thing 
that worries me is the way that it went. I left it in this 
room in my little work-box, and when I came for it, it 
was gone.”’ 
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Mr. Anstruther looked grave now. ‘‘ Are you quite 
sure that you put it in the box?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ Dixon sent in his bill and 
I put the bill and the money in my work-box and came 
down to this room. But Matty brought me a table- 
cloth that was stained, and I laid down the box and 
went upstairs to take out the stain. When I came 
back later the money was gone.’’ 

‘‘Did Matty know that you were going to pay the 
bill?’’ asked Mr. Anstruther. 

«T did mot:.telt her,’ said his aunts, “oButeske 
brought me the bill, and told me that Dixon had to go 
on farther but would stop on his way back for his money. 
Oh, I cannot bear to suspect her! For since that one 
time when I caught her in dishonesty, she has been as 
honest as any girl that we have ever had in the house.’’ 

«You think sor said Mr. Anstruther. 

“I am sure of it,’ said Mrs. Grantley earnestly. 
‘ She was so grateful to me when I talked to her, and 
she promised so faithfully that it should never happen 
again when I agreed to try her longer.’’ 

‘Who was in the room after you left it?” 

“That is the distressing thing,’’ said his aunt. 
“ Matty came in to sweep up the hearth and Rachel 
was here for a little while. Matty says that she knows 
nothing about the money, and that she did not touch 
the work-box ; and I do not suppose that Rachel would 
have touched it.’’ 

«No. But it would be as well to ask her,” said 
Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘One doesn’t want to run any risk 
of being unjust to the girl.” 
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Mrs. Grantley therefore hurried upstairs to question 
Rachel, and soon returned with the information that 
she knew nothing about the money. 

« Well, my dear aunt, I am sorry to say that your 
admonitions have been thrown away on Matty,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘She must have taken the 
bill and now she is lying to conceal the theft.’’ 

‘‘ But she confessed to me frankly the time before,’’ 
said his aunt. 

« Yes, yes,” said Mr. Anstruther impatiently. ‘‘That 
was the first time, but now she is trying it again. She 
does not mean to be caught if she can helpit. A 
good many people will lie, who would not steal; but 
if you find a man or woman who will steal, you have 
found one who will lie.’’ 

“I must talk to her again,’’ said Mrs. Grantley 
anxiously. 

‘No, my dear aunt, be guided by me this time and 
simply send her away,’’ said Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘I 
don’t care to interfere in your kingdom, but I do object 
to have petty thieving going on in the household while 
you try to reform the thief. You pardoned her once 
and it did not have a good effect. Now just send her 
away and be done with it. To pardon her again is 
only encouraging dishonesty, and giving her a chance 
to mislead the other maids.’’ 

Mrs. Grantley saw the wisdom of his words; but 
while he spoke she was turning over the books and 
papers on the table in the vain hope that the bill 


would appear. 
‘‘ I suppose that she must go,’’ she said at last with 
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a sigh. ‘‘ But it will teach me a lesson never to leave 
temptation in the way of the maids again. I really 
feel that I am to blame.’’ 

“ Don’t worry yourself,’’ said Mr. Anstruther kindly. 
‘“ I am sure that you have done the best that you could 
for that girl. Really, although I am very sorry that 
this has happened, it is perhaps on the whole as well 
that Matty should go; for you remember that there was 
that trouble about the posting of the letter, and it 
might be rather unpleasant to have her here when 
Ruby is settled here definitely.”’ 

“Oh, but Rachel was wrong in that,’’ said Mrs. 
Grantley. 

‘Never mind, we won’t discuss that again,” re- 
marked Mr. Anstruther hastily. ‘‘You will have to 
drop the name Rachel, auntie. This woman’s story 
seems quite correct. There are one or two points that 
I want to have cleared up just as a test of the woman’s 
truthfulness for the points are of very little importance 
in her story otherwise. I will explain the whole history 
to you to-night after all this fuss of Margaret’s is over. 
We must take up the name of Pearl again now for 
Margaret.’’ 

His aunt kissed him silently. She knew that the 
name of Pearl had been dropped because it recalled 
too vividly the other pet name, Ruby, and she could 
not bear now to seem unsympathetic with his joy. But 
she could not bring her mind to take in the fact that 
Rachel Haller could be Ruby Anstruther, and she was 
glad to escape. She found time, before the children 
needed her, to have a talk with Matty; and earnestly 
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she strove to get her to confess to her knowledge of 
the missing bill. But Matty cried bitterly and pro- 
tested her innocence. Poor Mrs. Grantley, worried 
and distressed, was in little sympathy with the fun and 
merriment of the evening, and was thankful when it was 
over. It was late when the girls went off to bed, but 
she joined Mr. Anstruther in the library, anxious to 
hear his story. 

“ I went into the office when I arrived in Plainville,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and Mr. Steelman told me that there had 
been a woman there looking forme. As I was not in 
he asked her name and address, for she did not seem 
inclined to tell her business. She said her name was 
Mrs. Lowe, and she was stopping at a little hotel down 
on Water street, but she said that she would come in 
again the next day. I did not like to trust to that so I 
decided to go and hunt her up at the hotel. Steelman 
wanted to talk over some business matters with me, so 
finding that I was going out again at once he asked me 
to come back after I had done my errand and to spend 
the night with him. . That suited me very well as it 
gave me a chance to be there early in the morning, in 
case I did not find this Mrs. Lowe at the hotel she 
named; so I accepted his invitation and telegraphed 
to you.”’ 

‘ Ves, I received the telegram and guessed what had 
detained you,’’ replied Mrs. Grantley. 

‘Well, I found Mrs. Lowe. She is a delicate-look- 
ing woman who seems to be pretty far gone in con- 
sumption. She told her story, and very straightforward 
and plausible it sounds too. It seems we were all de- 
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ceived in that nurse. She had deserted her husband 
and children and was going under a false name. Her 
real name was Letty Haller. There is no doubt that 
she carried off the children to extort money from me. 
Mrs. Lowe says that Letty Haller came to her with a 
child about four years old and asked her to take care 
of it for a while, as her own children were ill with scar- 
let fever and she was afraid to bring this little girl near 
them. Mrs. Lowe took it, never suspecting anything 
wrong and soon afterward Letty Haller came back and 
told her that her own child had died with the fever and 
she was going to keep this little one whose parents were 
dead.”’ 

‘ But all this does not prove anything,’’ said Mrs. 
Grantley anxiously. 

«Wait a bit, said her nephew. ‘‘She told me 
that the child was poorly dressed, but it wore a locket, 
and she described exactly the locket that Ruby had on 
her neck. Then after her own child was dead this 
same woman, Letty Haller, went to Borrowdale with a 
little girl four years old and died there unrecognized. 
But Mrs. Sowerby, her mother, identified her after she 
had been buried, by means of a letter found in her 
pocket-book and she took the child who was about the 
age of her daughter’s child, whom she had never seen, 
and assuming that it was her grandchild, she brought it 
up as such 

‘Why did the nurse make no effort to get the re- 
ward offered ?’’ asked Mrs. Grantley. 

‘That is the point,” said Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘ But 
Mrs. Lowe says that she was probably afraid to make 
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any move in the matter herself, and that she had to 
wait till her husband, who was then ill in the hospital, 
could come out and negotiate the return of the child 
while she kept hidden. Mrs. Lowe says that she had 
had a fall and was badly cut about the face, and that 
corresponds with what Francis told me about this woman 
who passed as Ruby’s mother in Borrowdale. I want 
to find Robert Haller, the husband of Letty Haller, 
and then I can discover if his story of his wife’s move- 
ments agrees with what this Mrs. Lowe tells me. Oh, 
there are several questions to ask yet, but it looks as 
though at last the real story had been unraveled and I 
have Ruby here under my own roof. I cannot tell you 
how thankful I am.’’ 

He leaned forward, gazing at her with eyes so full of 
joy and eagerness that his aunt could not speak a word 
of discouragement. She only said gently: 

‘“ Have you any knowledge of this Mrs. Lowe? ”’ 

‘‘T am hunting that out,’’ he replied. ‘‘She says 
that she is a widow and has no relatives here. When 
this is all settled I must do something great to show my 
gratitude, for in truth I had almost lost hope.’’ 

‘¢ Almost !’’ echoed his aunt. 

« Yes, only almost, for after Pearl had been found I 
could not bring myself to believe that Ruby was 
drowned,’’ he said. ‘‘ But I must not keep you any 
longer out of bed; you look very tired, you poor 
auntie,” and affectionately kissing her he led her to 
the door and bade her good-night. 

Mrs. Grantley went up to her own room, her head 
in a bewildered ache of confusion and distress. 
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The next morning Rachel slept late, and when she 
came downstairs the snow was falling in soft. feathery 
flakes. She came down to the breakfast table to find 
that nearly every one had finished breakfast. Dora 
was still at the table, but Mrs. Grantley and Mr. An- 
struther were not there. 

Jane was bringing in some hot breakfast for Rachel 
when the tinkle of sleigh bells at the door attracted 
her attention, and jumping up from the table she ran 
to the window. 

< How lovely the sleighing must be !’’ she exclaimed. 
“I wish that I were going out.” Then seeing James 
carrying a trunk down the steps from the side entrance 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Who is going away? Surely that is 
not Matty following James ?”’ 

Dora did not know anything about the matter, and 
she turned for information to Jane who quietly said that 
Matty was leaving. Rachel opened her lips to speak, 
but a sudden remembrance of the note and the fact 
that Matty was in the room both before and after she 
took it, caused the color to rush hotly to her cheeks. 

‘Surely it cannot be that Matty is being suspected 
of taking the note,’’ she thought with a sudden pang. 

She looked up to ask another question but she hap- 
pened to catch Jane’s glance fastened on her with a 
look of scrutiny that annoyed her, though the girl im- 
mediately looked away and left the room. 

For a few moments Rachel was in, great distress and 
hardly was aware that Dora was talking to her. If the 
maid was suspected she must confess the whole matter ; 
but alas ! she had not the money now and she could 
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not say a word till she had the ten dollars to replace 
the missing note. 

While she was turning over this tangled problem in 
her mind, Jane came back and told her that a gentle- , 
man wished to speak to her. She hastily finished her 
breakfast and rose to go to the parlor in much wonder- 
ment as to who her visitor could be. 

As soon as she opened the door she saw Mrs. Grant- 
ley, who had evidently been talking with her visitor, 
and in the dark face and rather slouched figure Rachel 
recognized Davis Martin. She had seen him a few 
times since their singular meeting in the churchyard 
and she had learned his name. 

« Rachel, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Grantley kindly, ‘‘ this 
gentleman has come to fetch you, for he says that your 
grandmother is not at all well and she is wearying for 
you.”’ 

«What is it?’’ asked Rachel, looking with alarm 
from the one to the other. 

« Here, don’t get frightened,’’ said Davis Martin, 
in a gentler tone than his words implied. ‘‘ Your 
grandmother is not any worse than she has been many 
times before, but she longs so for you that I said I would 
come and let you know.”’ 

‘¢ Oh yes, thank you,’’ said Rachel hurriedly. ‘I 
must go, of course. When do the trains go?” 

Mrs. Grantley went to fetch a time-table and Rachel 
began to think of the possibility of getting away undis- 
covered. Suddenly the thought struck her that Davis 
Martin had helped her so generously before, and she 
wondered if he would not help her again. 
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“I wish that I could go, but I have something that I 
must attend to first,” she said hesitatingly. 

‘‘ Nothing surely more important than going to see 
your grandmother,’’ interrupted Davis Martin. 

‘It depends upon how one considers it,’’ said Rachel. 
‘My grandmother always taught me to be very careful 
about paying debts, and I owe something.’ 

‘ How much is it?” asked Davis Martin in a busi- 
nesslike way. ‘‘I came prepared to hear that you 
needed money, for of course you could not be carrying 
always enough for an emergency. Just tell me the 
amount.” 

‘Ten dollars is the sum that I hoped to have sent 
me by grandmother,’’ said Rachel timidly. 

“Oh well, don’t worry about that,’’ said Martin. 
“I can let you have that and welcome,’’ and he drew 
out his pocket-book and chose out a clean, crisp note 
for ten dollars. 

Rachel took it with the feeling that a weight had 
dropped off her mind, but she did not want to seem 
extravagant in her thanks, and she was glad that Mrs. 
Grantley’s return put a stop to all further remarks on 
that subject. 

A train would goin an hourand Mrs. Grantley offered 
to help Rachel about her packing. She was very kind 
in her manner and word, and all the more so as she felt 
relieved to have Rachel away until this question of her 
identity could be solved. She was also very thankful 
that Mr. Anstruther had gone out and therefore could 
not be hurried into any premature disclosures by the 
fact that Rachel was going to leave. 
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Rachel thanked her, but declined her assistance. She 
was really absorbed now in schemes to get the ten-dol- 
lar bill replaced and for this purpose she wished to be 
alone. 

As soon as she escaped from the parlor she ran across 
to the library hoping that she would find Mrs. Grantley’s 
work-box. To her dismay she met the girls, but they 
dispersed when she asked them to get her belongings 
from the sewing room, and as soon as they had vanished 
up the stairs she slipped into the library and looked 
eagerly for the work-box. It was not there. 

“If I leave it anywhere here Mr. Anstruther will 
find it,’’ she told herself, and quickly she pushed the 
note under a pile of papers on the table. It was not 
a safe place to put money, but she heard footsteps and 
there was no time to consider, as she did not want 
to be caught with the money in her hand. In her 
hasty glance she noticed that there was an unopened 
letter directed to Mr. Anstruther lying on top and she 
guessed that the pile of papers was his unopened mail 
which he would certainly examine when he returned 
and thus the note would be found. MHurrying to the 
door she met Jane, who since Matty’s departure had to 
attend to a part of Matty’s work, and was coming to 
mend the fire and to sweep up the hearth. Greatly 
relieved that it was nobody more important Rachel 
gave her a word of good-morning and ran upstairs. 
She only just reached her room before Margaret and 
Dora came bringing some of her things, and loud in 
lamentation over her departure. 

“Let me help you,’’ said Dora kindly, as she no- 
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ticed that Rachel’s hands were trembling. ‘‘I will 
fold that dress for you and you can pack the tray of 
your trunk. I hope that you will find your grandmother 
very much better.’’ 

She took the dress that Rachel was folding, and Mar- 
garet, eager to be of assistance too, offered to bring 
the things from the bureau drawers. Dora was stand- 
ing at the bed with her back to the other girls when she 
heard a sound of something falling on the floor and was 
startled by the sharp tone of Rachel’s voice as she ex- 
claimed : 

‘Oh, please don’t meddle with those things. I can 
do much better by myself.’’ 

She turned and saw that Rachel was huddling a lot 
of ribbons into a pasteboard box that had evidently 
dropped from Margaret’s hand and spilled its contents 
on the floor. Margaret looked surprised and a little 
offended. 

< You will rumple the ribbons,’’ she said. ‘<I am 
sorry that I dropped the box, but I will put them in 
again smoothly and they will be none the worse.’’ 

Dora with her quick intuition saw that Rachel was 
nervous and irritable, and she called Margaret to fold 
the skirt of the dress whose bodice she had just laid 
neatly aside. Rachel recovered herself and said in an 
apologetic tone as she tucked the box of ribbons into 
the tray: i 

‘‘ Grandma is so seldom ill that I don’t understand 
Mr. Martin’s coming for me unless it is something 
serious. ’”’? i 

Dora, with ready tact, tried to cheer and encourage 
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her, and soon Mrs. Grantley came to see how Rachel 
was getting on. Then packing the trunk was finished, 
and Rachel dressed for her cold ride to Plainville. 
Good-byes were said and Rachel with tearful eyes 
drove off. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE LOST MONEY RECOVERED 


ies Rachel reached Borrowdale Mr. and Mrs. 

Francis were waiting for her at the station and 
their warm welcome and kindly, homelike faces were 
like a breeze from the woods and fields, driving away 
the troubles and worries that had beset her during the 
last week. 

“I guess you had better take her home as quick 
as you can,’’ said Davis Martin. ‘‘It’s going to be 
real cold to-night and her grandmother will be glad to 
see her before she gets to sleep.’’ 

Rachel turned to thank him warmly, but he only 
shook hands a little awkwardly and said hastily : 

‘Oh, that’s all right. Go now and surprise your 
grandmother. She doesn’t know yet that you are 
coming to-night. It’s a surprise for her.” 

He put Rachel in the carriage with Mrs. Francis and 
turned away, declining Mr. Francis’ offer to take him 
with them. 

Light was shining from the kitchen windows at Creek 
Farm as they drove up, and Becky came running to 
the door, surprised at the sound of wheels so near dusk. 
Her face lighted up as soon as she saw Rachel. 

‘Oh, now Mrs. Sowerby will be better, I am sure,” 
she cried. ‘‘She has wearied so for you.’’ 

190 
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The words gave Rachel a glow of pleasure and she 
felt a delightful sense of relief as she stepped into the 
old familiar kitchen. Her grandfather greeted her 
heartily, but she was eager to see her grandmother and 
she ran upstairs as soon as Becky told her that her 
grandmother was not well enough to come down. At 
sight of the thin old face on the pillow with its look of 
glad surprise, a wave of pleasure and remorse swept over 
Rachel and she flung herself down beside the bed, kiss- 
ing and fondling her grandmother in a manner quite 
unlike her usual quiet reserve. 

“*So you are glad to see me, child?’’ said Mrs, 
Sowerby. ‘‘ And so am I glad to see you. Ah, the 
heart clings to its own. My own child’s child, my own 
little Rachel.’’ She held Rachel’s hand and stroked it 
and looked up at her with an expression that was almost 
distressed. 

« Yes, yes, grandma,’’ said Rachel, eager to cheer 
her. ‘‘I have come back, and now we must get you 
quite strong again. I am afraid that Becky did not 
take good care of you.” 

«Oh, yes, she was very good. She is a nice, kind 
girl,” said Mrs. Sowerby; ‘‘but that is not like having 
you, Rachel, my own girl.’’ 

Rachel’s eyes filled with tears at the loving tone and 
glance, but Mrs. Sowerby checked herself and asked : 

« How did you get here? ”’ 

“Mr. and Mrs. Francis brought me from the sta- 
tion,’’ replied the young girl. 

‘Mr. Francis? Is he here?’’ said Mrs. Sowerby 
eagerly. ‘‘I should like to see him? 
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“TI call him at once,” said Rachel, going to the 
door. 

«Yes, do, child, and then go and take off your 
things and get warmed up. See if Becky has some- 
thing nice for your supper.’’ Her eyes followed the 
young girl with a longing glance as she left the room, 
then closed with a contraction of pain as she whispered : 
‘The Lord knows best. I can’t believe it yet. Oh, 
I think that it can’t be true, but the Lord knows best.’’ 

Rachel had taken off her hat and coat and had come 
down to the kitchen, and Mrs. Francis was beginning 
to feel impatient to be on her way home before Mr. 
Francis re-appeared. He said good-bye cordially and 
pleasantly to Mr. Sowerby and the two girls, but his 
wife’s quick ear detected something strange in his tone. 
As soon as they were fairly on the high road he said: 
‘This matter puzzles me, Mary. I have here in my 
pocket a letter from Anstruther telling me that he has 
proof that Rachel is really his daughter and suggesting 
that he will come down to see Mr. Sowerby. As he 
said that there were some links still to be gotten in his 
chain of evidence, I thought that it was not advisable 
to say anything until all was made clear throughout. 
But here this evening Mrs. Sowerby has told me that 
Rachel’s father came to see her two days ago and told 
her that Rachel was not his daughter, as his child had 
died. That is really what is preying on Mrs. Sowerby’s 
mind and making her so weak. She says that the man 
had evidently been drinking and she does not feel in- 
clined to give much credit to what he says. But what 
Anstruther writes makes me afraid that there is more 
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in it than she is willing to believe. She is very patient 
and gentle, poor soul, but it will be an awful wrench to 
her if she has to give up Rachel.’’ 

““You must go and see Mr. Anstruther,’’ said his 
wife decidedly. ‘‘At least he has said nothing to 
Rachel, for she seems most delighted to be at home 
again. I really do not think this visit has spoiled her 
as I feared that it would. She is more loving in her 
ways and seems less overbearing than she was before 
she went away.’’ 

« Yes,’ said Mr. Francis thoughtfully. <‘‘I think 
that she would feel the utter lack of interest in religion 
at Mr. Anstruther’s. Much as I like him, that always 
jars upon me whenever I go there, or if I have much 
intercourse with him.’’ 

‘Who knows but what Rachel may have done some 
good in that home,’’ said Mrs. Francis: eagerly. 
‘““Though she is reserved, she is not shy; and when 
she takes a stand she does not conceal her position. I 
wonder if this visit has had the blessed effect of making 
her feel the need of deciding for herself? She has 
seen what a beautiful and charming home can be with- 
out religion, and it has made her feel what it is to miss 
it from her life; just as I think that her absence has 
made her appreciate more than she ever did before the 
love of her grandparents.’’ 

«I hope that you are right,’’ said her husband ; 
“you will soon have opportunity to talk freely with 
Rachel; and indeed, if it is true that she is Anstruther’ s 
daughter, I shall be more than ever anxious that she 


should make her choice now to whom her future life 
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shall be dedicated. I believe that you are right, and 
if she once decides she will not be easily led astray.’’ 

‘t Much as we should miss her it may be only the 
means of placing the dear child in a wider and more 
important sphere of usefulness,’’ said Mrs. Francis. 

Mr. Francis made no reply to this, but after a few 
moments he changed the subject by asking: ‘‘ What do 
you imagine is the trouble between Bessie Hartley and 
young Lucas.’’ 

«Tust jealousy and nothing else,’’ replied Mrs. 
Francis hotly. ‘‘I think that young man ought to be 
ashamed of himself. Did he expect that Bessie would 
never speak to any one but himself from the time that 
he became engaged to her? ”’ 

‘ Do not grow too indignant until you have given me 
a clear understanding of this matter,’’ said her hus- 
band gravely. ‘‘I should be sorry to see those two 
young people wrecking their happiness over some 
milena 

‘¢ That is just what it is,’’ replied his wife. ‘‘ Lucas 
has seen Bessie speaking to Richard King once or 
twice, and he is sulking.’’ 

«Richard King? Why the Kings have gone to 
Plainville for the winter,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

‘Yes, but Richard came out here with a message 
for Bessie from Mr. Anstruther, and that began the 
trouble, I believe. Poor Bessie is terribly distressed.’’ 

‘‘Anstruther again,’ murmured the pastor with a 
sigh. ‘*I must write to him to-morrow morning, and 
I will try to see Lucas and if possible get all this tangle 
straightened out.’’ 
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While the pastor and his wife were driving home 
Mr. Anstruther was sitting in his library in a fit of 
gloom and despondency very different from his bright 
anticipations of the evening before. When he had 
returned and found that Rachel was gone he was 
much annoyed and unwilling to listen to his aunt’s 
representations that Rachel should have returned to 
the Sowerbys and that he should communicate with 
them before he made known publicly his claim upon 
her. In this mood he went into the library and flung 
himself down on the chair before his pile of mail which 
he began listlessly to open. A few minutes later Jane 
came in with wood for the open fire, and she was 
amazed to see Mr. Anstruther start up with a bill in 
his hand that her quick eyes saw was a ten-dollar note. 
He strode to the door and called loudly for Mrs. Grant- 
ley and Jane heard them speaking in low but eager 
tones in the hall. Presently they came into the library 
and Mr. Anstruther walked to the table and lifted the 
pile of letters and papers. 

dhat is where | found the note he said, ‘cand 
as I laid that pile down there myself before I went out, 
I know that there was no note under them at that 
time.’”’ 

‘‘Jane,’’ said Mrs. Grantley, ‘‘you have been in 
and out of this room through the morning; did you 
notice any money on the table or floor ? ”’ 

‘No, not a cent,’’ replied Jane, her face flushing 
as she thought of her friend Matty. ‘‘ But maybe Miss 
Rachei Haller would know something about it, for I 
met her coming out in a hurry like as I came in with 
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wood just a little while before she and the gentleman 
who came for her drove away.’’ 

‘¢Oh, no, she could not have been so careless as to 
leave her money here,’’ said Mrs. Grantley. 

‘Indeed, ma’am, I wouldn’t say,’’ replied Jane. 
‘ But she was careless in her talk; for I heard her tell 
you that her grandmother sent her that sash ribbon and 
I bought it my very own self in Plainville only two days 
ago.’’ Jane had been nursing her wrath all day and 
she was now determined, as she expressed it, to spit it 
all out. 

‘ You bought the ribbon?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Grant- 
ley. *“I'can’ t understand it.” 

‘« Yes, ma’am; she gave me a ten-dollar bill and 
asked me to buy her a sash like the one she had ; but 
I could not match it, so I got one as near the color as 
I could and paid for it and brought her the change.’’ 

Margaret had slipped in to greet her father and now 
as she perched herself on his knee, she remarked : 

‘‘ Oh, that was because her sash got spoiled. I let 
fall a box of ribbons when we were helping her to pack, 
and the sash Miss Porter made up for her at first fell 
out, but it was spotted just like Dora’s dress.” 

‘ Ves, ma’am, she said it was spoiled, and she must 
have another,’’ said Jane; ‘‘and that was what made 
me, when I couldn’t match it, bring the next best 
match for her dress.’’ 

‘That will do,’’ said Mrs. Grantley gently, and she 
beckoned to Margaret. to come away; but Mr. Anstru- 
ther started up impatiently as soon as Margaret was off 
his knee. 
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‘“ What a lot of talk about trumpery clothes!’’ he 
exclaimed in irritated tones as he began to stride about 
the room. 

Jane took the hint and disappeared, nothing loth to 
get away, now that she had relieved her mind and had 
her say. That Ruby, his Ruby, should be caught lying 
and stealing, was more than he could bear. At first he 
said that he did not believe a word of it. Then as he 
saw more plainly how unlikely it was that everybody 
was telling what was not true, he began to rebel in- 
wardly against the cruel fate that had thrown the child 
among people who were no doubt, he told himself, 
largely responsible for the warping of her mind. 

‘« All this talk of religion is hypocrisy and cant, and 
it has done her harm,’’ he muttered to himself. ‘‘We 
must go abroad again and give her a chance to learn 
and unlearn before she can take her proper place here.’’ 

In his annoyance and excitement he paced the floor 
a long time, then he sat down to answer his mail, and 
finally went out himself to take the letters to the post, 
telling Mrs. Grantley that he needed exercise. Even 
though he did he certainly got too much of it, for he 
came home chilly and thoroughly uncomfortable, and 
the next morning was hardly able to speak, such a bad 
cold had fastened upon him. 

Mrs. Grantley, meanwhile, was much distressed about 
the unjust suspicion that had fallen upon Matty, and 
was very anxious to repair the wrong done to her. 

‘‘We can’t have her back here again,’’ Mr. An- 
struther had said testily when she spoke of it. ‘‘The 
girl herself wouldn’t come, you may be sure.’’ 
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“I think that she would,’’ replied Mrs. Grantley 
gently. ‘She helped to support her mother and two 
younger sisters. It comes very hard upon her to be 
out of a place.’’ 

‘ Oh, well, find her a place among your friends,’’ 
replied Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘ You can send for her and 
let her know that the money has been found, and tell 
her that you are ready to give her a recommendation. 
Pay her a month’s wages and find hera place. That 
will set all right.’’ 

With this Mrs. Grantley was obliged to be satisfied, 
and Mr. Anstruther’s severe cold prevented any further 
conversation on the subject. She therefore quietly 
asked Jane where Matty was to be found, and after she 
had obtained the address she determined to go to 
Plainville herself and while there take the time to 
stop and see Matty. But the weather changing to sleet 
and snow, she was unable to leave the house and was 
obliged to content herself with sending a note to the 
girl, telling her that the matter of the money had been 
cleared up and sending her tickets to come and see her. 

Matty had taken refuge with Mrs. Barnard, with 
whom she had made acquaintance in Plainville before 
she had gone to Mr. Anstruther’s. That good, kind- 
hearted woman received her warmly, and finding that 
she was not ready to talk about the cause of her 
departure from Mr. Anstruther’s, discreetly asked no 
more questions. When Mrs. Grantley’s letter came Mat- 
ty’s poverty and her pride had a severe struggle. She 
did not want to go back to a place where she had been 
unjustly suspected and turned away; but it was a serious 
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thing for her to be out of a place, for she knew that all 
her savings were needed at home. Besides this she 
was really attached to Mrs. Grantley and to Margaret. 

At last she decided that she would go if she could 
persuade Mrs. Barnard to go with her. She did not 
feel equal to facing them all alone. Mrs. Barnard after 
a little demur on the score of lost time and heaps of 
work to do, finally consented, influenced more by the 
desire to see Mr. Anstruther’s home than by the mo- 
tive of friendliness to Matty. As they were in the train, 
she suddenly caught Matty’s arm and whispered : 

** Look at that woman in the third seat ahead of us.’’ 

‘ Well, what of her?’’ asked Matty with no great 
show of interest. ‘‘ She looks sickly.’’ 

“ Yes that is it. She looks more sickly and prettier 
too, than when I knew her, but I am sure that it is the 
very woman I have been looking for these ten years. 
It is queer how things and people will sometimes turn 
up after you’ve stopped looking for them.’’ 

“‘Tf you want to talk to her, go over to her,’’ re- 
plied Matty. ‘‘ Don’t stop for me.”’ 

«Tye no call to say anything to her,’’ replied Mrs. 
Barnard, who was shrewd enough to suspect that the 
woman might only be alarmed into concealing herself 
if she knew that she had been recognized, but she in- 
wardly resolved to tell Mr. Anstruther. 

By this time they were approaching Ashurst, and 
Matty who was looking out of the window exclaimed : 

‘ There is Mr. Anstruther’s carriage and James wait- 
ing for somebody. ”’ 

She hung back a little as the train stopped, for she 
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was unwilling to meet any of the family thus unexpect- 
edly. Mrs. Barnard also delayed, for the woman she 
was watching had risen and evidently intended to get 
out at this station, and Mrs. Barnard wished to keep 
behind her and, unnoticed herself, observe which way 
she went. It was a surprise to both of them to see her 
get into the carriage, which drove off rapidly. 

‘« Humph !’’ thought Mrs. Barnard. ‘‘If that is 
Mr. Anstruther’s carriage, and sure Matty would know, 
Mr. Anstruther has made the acquaintance of the creet- 
yure already, and it’s meself may as well save me breath 
to cool me porridge.’’ 

It was a trying task for Mrs. Grantley to see Matty 
again, for, anxious as she was to atone for her mistake, 
she was equally anxious to conceal Rachel’s connection 
with the matter. She had decided merely to explain 
where the note was found, without any further details, 
but she feared that Jane would not be so reticent. 

Mr. Anstruther’s enforced confinement to the house 
had only increased his impatience and eagerness to 
have all the proofs that would enable him to claim 
Rachel as his daughter. Since he couid not himself do 
anything to find Robert Haller, he had written to 
Mrs. Lowe to come to Ashurst, and if possible to bring 
Robert Haller with her. Robert, however, was afraid that 
the reward money might slip through his fingers unless he 
had Rachel under his own control before he furnished 
any proofs that she was the lost Ruby Anstruther. He, 
therefore, told Kate to go to Ashurst and to tell Mr. 
Anstruther that she had not the money to prosecute a 
successful search for Robert Haller. 
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He had counted upon Mr. Anstruther’s impatience 
and upon Kate’s attractive appearance. Her ill health 
had given her a delicate and pathetic beauty that had 
been lacking when she was merely a wild young girl 
ready for any fun. Her own reluctance to play the 
part that Robert assigned her only made her more use- 
ful to him, for she had none of the boldness of a prac- 
tised impostor. She also took with her an old photo- 
graph of Letty Haller, in which Mr. Anstruther recog- 
nized at once the features of the nurse, Lizzie Hall, 
who had evidently changed her name as little as possi- 
ble, but still sufficiently to conceal her identity. 

«What induced her to leave her husband and 
children in this way?’’ asked Mr. Anstruther suspi- 
ciously. 

«She was always flighty,’’ replied Kate, ‘‘and she 
liked to be comfortable and have good clothes. Her 
husband was out of work and could not give her money, 
so I suppose she thought that she would be better off.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther remembered the scarred face and 
miserable condition of the woman that Mr. Francis had 
described to him and he suspected that some sad story 
lay hidden under that change of name ; but he con- 
cluded that it would be wiser not to investigate too 
closely a matter that concerned only Robert Haller and 
his wife, who was now dead. He, therefore, only asked 
how much money was needed to find Robert Haller 
and he was surprised that the woman did not name a 
large sum. 

Robert was shrewd enough to see that any exorbitant 
demand might arouse Mr. Anstruther’s suspicions and 
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he really only wanted enough to tide over pressing 
necessities until he could get Rachel into his own pos- 
session. Kate herself, nervously eager to get away, 
had named even a lower sum than Robert had told her. 

‘Very well,’ said Mr. Anstruther, ‘‘I will pay you 
this money ; but remember, I shall not allow any fur- 
ther drawing upon me in this way. I have offered a 
large reward for the discovery of my child, and if you 
are able to prove that Rachel Haller is really my 
child and enable me to get possession of her, you will 
get that amount. That ought to be sufficient. ”? 

“Yes, oh, yes !”’ stammered Kate. ““I only came 
to you because I am very poor just now. My illness 
took money, and I am not strong enough to stand 
what I could have stood before this.’’ 

As Mr. Anstruther counted out the money, he was 
interrupted by footsteps outside and a knock at the 
door. His business with Kate being now over, he 
called out, ‘‘Come in,’’ but he sprang up with an 
exclamation of pleased surprise when the door opened 
to admit Mr. Francis. 

‘ You are the very man I was wishing to see,” he 
said, shaking his friend’s hand warmly. ‘‘Step a mo- 
ment, Mrs. Lowe, I would like you to tell this story 
to my friend.’’ 

Kate had risen, but she saw that there was nothing 
else to do but to sit down again and repeat the well- 
conned story. It was a different matter from telling it 
to Mr. Anstruther, who was already predisposed to be- 
lieve her, to tell it to this dispassionate listener, who 
interposed at times with questions that embarrassed 
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her.. When she spoke of having the child left with her 
Mr. Francis inquired where she was living at the time. 

We were not in Plainville,’’ replied Kate eva- 
sively. ‘*My husband was out of work, and we moved 
about a good deal. When one gets into trouble one 
is apt to fall in with queer people and we had to make 
the best of poor lodgings then.’’ She looked appeal- 
ingly at Mr. Anstruther and he intervened. 

“*Come, tell Mr. Francis about the locket,’’ he said. 

Kate described accurately the locket that Mr. An- 
struther had seen on Bessie Hartley’s neck, but a fit of 
coughing interrupted her. 

‘““There, that will do. Don’t tire yourself out,’’ 
said Mr. Anstruther kindly. ‘‘Now you have just 
time to catch the next train to Plainville. How soon 
shall you be able to bring Robert Haller ?”’ 

fovim notisure, sir, but Ill be as quick: as I can;”” 
said Kate. ‘‘I’ll be as glad as you can be to see this 
matter settled.’’ 

There was no mistaking the honest ring in her voice 
as she said these words, and Mr. Anstruther said 
‘‘ good-bye ’’ to her with a kindly admonition to take 
care not to increase that cough. 

“The poor soul has seen hard times, but she is 
honest I am sure,’’ he remarked to Mr. Francis as the 
door closed behind Kate. 

‘¢ There has been some rascally dealing in all this,’’ 
said Mr. Francis thoughtfully. 

«Yes, yes, that nurse and her husband were a bad 
lot,” said Mr. Anstruther hastily. ‘‘I mean to get 
hold of that man.’’ 
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‘‘ This Mrs. Lowe does not give a very clear account 
of herself,” continued Mr. Francis. ‘‘ You are not fit 
to expose yourself yet, but if you like I will try to find 
out more about her if you will give me her address. ”’ 

‘ No, no,” replied Mr. Anstruther hastily, ‘‘it might 
only frighten her away if we seem to be dogging her. 
She has told me more about her life than she told to you, 
and I can see that she is honest. I fancy her husband 
was pretty shiftless, but he is dead, and I don’t mean to 
nag the poor woman out of the little life that is left in 
her while she is trying to serve me. It’s singular what 
a refined face she hasi 

“ There is some ugly story back of all this,’’ said 
Mr. Francis. ‘‘From all that I have heard of that 
poor Letty Sowerby I did not suppose that she could 
ever have been so black as this Mrs. Lowe paints 
her.’’ 

‘“ Mrs. Lowe is not trying to blacken her,” replied 
Mr. Anstruther irritably. ‘‘She only told me facts as 
I questioned her and I am sure that she would have 
screened the woman if she could have succeeded in 
doing so honestly.’ 

Mr. Francis saw that his friend was fully prepared to 
accept the word of Mrs. Lowe and he wisely held his 
tongue. 

“ You see,’’ said Mr. Anstruther after a short pause, 
‘there is that locket. I never had any description of 
the lockets made public at the time the children were 
lost, so nobody who had not really seen one of them 
could describe it as accurately as she did. The more 
I think of it the more sure I am that I am now really 
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on the right track and that I shall soon have my child 
restored to me.’’ 

‘God grant that it may be so,’’ said Mr. Francis 
warmly. ‘‘He alone can bring to perfection his own 
good purposes through all the tangled webs of man’s 
deceit z 


CHAPTER XVI 
DAVIS MARTIN TRIES TO UNRAVEL THE PLOT 


A LTHOUGH Mr. Anstruther was convinced of the 
L truth of Mrs. Lowe’s story, he did not at all 
intend to risk any failure through premature disclos- 
ures. It was only to Mrs. Grantley that he confided 
the news that he had heard and showed the picture 
of Lettie Haller which Kate had left with him as a 
sort of proof of good faith. 

Mr. Francis noticed that while she listened with 
sympathetic interest, she did not seem to share her 
nephew’s conviction, and when after Juncheon he 
found himself alone with her he asked her frankly 
what she thought of the whole matter. 

“I fear,’’ she said, ‘‘that an unfortunate infatuation 
is likely to hurry Clement into a mistake.’’ 

‘Then you do not believe this woman’s story,’ 
said Mr. Francis. 

‘‘ Oh, how can I tell? People will say anything for 
money,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Clement is attracted by this 
girl, and it is true that Rachel is pretty and intelligent. 
I was attracted by her myself until I discovered un- 
pleasant traits in her character that make me feel very 
doubtful whether she can really be our Ruby.’’ 

“What do you mean?’’ asked Mr. Francis, most 
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Mrs. Grantley, who was longing to unburden her mind 
to a friend who might counsel her, told him the whole 
story of the missing money and of Rachel’s explanation 
of the appearance of the new sash. 

‘Now you can understand why, if she really is 
proved to be our Ruby, I am more inclined to feel 
sorry for Clement than to congratulate him. But all 
this seems more the character that one would expect to 
find in the daughter of Haller and his wife than in my 
nephew’s child,’’ said Mrs. Grantley, in conclusion. 

“I cannot understand it,’ murmured Mr. Francis. 
“I knew that Rachel had her faults, but I never heard 
of anything so bad as this before. What can have in- 
duced her to do such a thing ?’”’ 

‘Oh, it was just the outcropping of natural tenden- 
cies,” replied Mrs. Grantley, with the gentle intoler- 
ance of one who had lived a sheltered life among hon- 
orable people, and had seen little and thought less of 
any rank in society below her own. 

Mr. Francis shivered slightly, then he said gravely : 
‘I may as well tell you that I have never felt satisfied 
that Rachel was other than Letty Haller’s child.’’ 

‘Oh, if Clement would only listen to you!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Grantley. 

“I have talked to him and have urged him to keep 
quiet about his surmises,’’ said Mr. Francis. ‘‘ But he 
seems now to be convinced of the truth of this woman’s 
story. I wish he would let me go to see her and ques- 
tion her more.’’ 

‘ There,” said Mrs. Grantly, with a little despairing 
gesture, ‘‘this is just another proof of the queerness 
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of the whole affair. He cannot tell you to go to see 
Mrs. Lowe, for he does not know her address.’’ 

“But he told me that he went to see her the first 
time,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

« Yes, but she was only stopping for a day at a cheap 
hotel on Water Street,’’ replied Mrs. Grantley. ‘‘She 
does not live in Plainville.’’ 

“Then do you mean that he has absolutely no hold 
upon her?’’ asked Mr. Francis in amazement. 

‘None whatever,’’ replied Mrs. Grantley. ‘‘She 
was to come to see him again at Steelman’s office, but 
as his cold kept him at home he sent a note for her to 
Steelman’s, telling her to come out here. Now that 
she has been here and has got some money out of 
him, very likely we shall never hear of her again.’’ 

‘She will be more likely to come back for more 
money,’’ said Mr. Francis, rubbing his forehead with 
an annoyed expression. ‘‘I can’t understand why 
Anstruther does not consult his lawyers or set detectives 
on the woman’s track.’’ 

‘“ He says that would only frighten her away and 
leave him again in doubt and uncertainty,’’ replied 
Mrs. Grantley. ‘‘I suppose, in truth, that if I felt as 
convinced as he does about Rachel that I too should 
be willing to pay any money and let the people go 
scot free if I only got the child. But I can’t help 
feeling that it is all a mistake and he is being played 
upon by the people who want money. Very likely 
Rachel herself is in the plot.’’ 

“Oh no !’’ exclaimed Mr. Francis atime but Mrs. 
Grantley shook her head. 
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‘The child of a woman who would leave her 
husband and children to get finer clothes, and would 
steal her employer’s innocent children to get money, 
the child of such a man as this Robert Haller appears 
to have been, could easily be taught base tricks.’’ 

‘Mrs. Grantley,’’ said Mr. Francis earnestly, ‘it 
may be that Letty Haller has been more sinned against 
than sinning. ‘The poor woman died most miserably 
and there is no one now to defend her. I never knew 
her, but Rachel I have known for years, from her in- 
fancy, I might say, and I am sure that she is not such 
a practised deceiver. She has shown strong religious 
feeling, and my wife thought that she was prepared to 
come forward to unite with the church. She may have 
been led astray by temptations and gayeties to which 
she has never before been exposed ; but surely the 
good seed is not choked in her heart.’’ 

Mrs. Grantley made a little movement with her hand 
as if politely waving aside a question in which she felt 
no interest. 

‘I am, of course, no judge of that,’’ she said with a 
slight smile, ‘‘but I do hope that Clement will heed 
your advice to be very wary. As for this theft of the 
money,—I can call it nothing less, even though there 
was a clumsy restoration, —it is really no light matter, 
for it has thrown a well-meaning girl, who had need of 
all she could earn and also needed careful watching to 
keep her from bad influences, out of a good place. I 
cannot take her back here and I do not think that she 
would like to come ; but I shall not feel easy till I know 


that she has a place with the right kind of people.’’ 
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“I will speak to my wife and perhaps she can help 
you in that,’’ said Mr. Francis, and then the entrance 
of Mr. Anstruther and Pearl put an end to their con- 
versation. 

A sort of chill had fallen on Mr. Francis. Love for 
his Master and devotion to the work of winning souls, 
to which he felt himself called, was so much a part of 
his very being that to meet those who carelessly passed 
by all such claims, gave him the feeling of being among 
strangers. With those impetuous, erring souls who 
seemed to be at war with the world, with themselves, 
and with their Redeemer, he had infinite patience and 
sympathy and exercised infinite tact; but under the 
cold breath of polite indifference his nature seemed to 
shrink and shiver, and he was glad when the time came 
for him to return home. 

From the station to the parsonage at Borrowdale was 
a walk of a mile, and the wind was cold and cutting as 
Mr. Francis faced it on his way home after he left the 
train. The sky stretched overhead a tumbled mass of 
gray clouds, monotonous even in its variety, and the 
whole scene was chilling and depressing, while his in- 
ward reflections concerning the child upon whom he 
had spent so much care and so many prayers and whom 
he had hoped to bring into the fold of the true Shep- 
herd, did little to relieve this outward depression. 
Suddenly as he glanced at the clouds, anticipating snow, 
a very faint, pink tinge began to creep through the 
billowy mass of gray touching the highest points and 
gently waving along the hollows. The setting sun, 
though entirely invisible, had sent this faint reminder 
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that behind these dark clouds lay light and glory, and 
the pastor’s heart rose with renewed strength to the 
One who is all light and glory, and who can turn the 
darkest shadows to peaceful radiance, if his children 
will cease to heap up fresh billows of sin between them- 
selves and his gracious face. A weight seemed to roll 
from the pastor’s heart as the consciousness of the un- 
failing Divine love and care dissipated the chilling 
effects of willful sin and cold indifference. 

Suddenly a voice behind him said, ‘‘ Have you just 
come from Plainville, Mr. Francis?’’ and turning he 
saw Davis Martin, who had overtaken him. 

Mr. Francis had seen him but had never had an 
opportunity to speak to him before. Knowing his 
story as he did, the grave and stern face of the man 
did not repei Mr. Francis, who greeted him cordially. 

‘« Yes, Mr. Martin, I have just returned from a visit 
to my friend, Mr. Anstruther.’’ 

“I thought that,’’ replied his companion ; ‘‘ and if 
you don’t mind Pll walk along with you, for I want to 
know about this notion that gentleman has got in his 
head regarding Rachel Haller.’’ 

He spoke harshly and Mr. Francis was surprised by 
his words, but only asked quietly : 

‘“ What notion do you mean ?”’ 

‘« About Rachel being his child,’ answered Davis 
abruptly. ‘‘I always knew that Robert Haller was not 
worth shoe leather ; but I didn’t believe that he’d be 
so mean as to want to sell his child.” 

‘« What do you mean?’’ asked Mr. Francis, more 
startled than before. 
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“Pye heard about it,’’ replied Davis sourly. ‘‘I 
once knew Rachel’s mother—long ago—before she mar- 
ried. She died trying to get the child away from its 
father. Oh, you needn’t ask how I know; there are 
some things you don’t need to know, you just believe 
them. And Robert Haller shall not rob the mother of 
her child, now she’s dead.’’ His voice changed curi- 
ously, a pathetic tone breaking, apparently in spite of 
himself, through the harshness as he spoke. 

“ But you must have some proof of this,’’ said Mr. 
Francis. ‘‘You can’t make any use of what you say 
unless you have some proofs.’’ 

“ TIl get the proofs; but if you want to know what 
sort of man Robert Haller is, I can tell you that he got 
money from Rachel one day down in the graveyard 
below your church, and he has done it again, I’m sure, 
for she told me she needed ten dollars before she could 
leave Mr. Anstruther’s ; so I guess he scared her into 
borrowing of somebody aha j 

«Did you give her the ten dollars?’’ asked Mr. 
Francis, a sudden remembrance of the story of the lost 
money rushing back on his mind. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ replied Davis. ‘‘I wanted to get her 
away from there and back to her grandparents. People 
without any religion aren i the sort to have the care of 
a child.”’ 

“Iam afraid that her own parents, the Hallers I 
mean, did not have much religion,’’ said Mr. Francis, 
shaking his head. i 

‘‘ Come, come,’’ said Davis, ‘‘ you don’t know what 
you are talking about. It was the religion that she 
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learned from those good old souls, her father and 
mother, that kept Letty’s head above water. She made 
her mistakes as other folks have done and we must 
leave it there. But there is one thing that Robert 
Haller shall not do, and that is, blacken the memory 
of his child’s mother, or rob the dead mother of her 
child to fill his pockets. Now I am going to find this 
thing out, and when I have done it Pll tell you. Mean- 
while, don’t you let poor Mrs. Sowerby worry, and don’t 
let Rachel hear any of this nonsensical talk about who 
she is.” 

They had reached the gate of the parsonage, and re- 
fusing all invitations to come in, Davis Martin shook 
hands with Mr. Francis and walked on. 

The pastor went into his own door in a thoughtful 
mood. He told himself that he had been lacking in 
discretion to let this man, of whom he knew so little, 
into the secret information that Mr. Anstruther had 
received, but at the same time he could not be sorry 
that he had done so for there was something in the 
man’s voice and words that inspired Mr. Francis with 
confidence in him. 

‘ Oh, my dear !’’ exclaimed his wife, her voice break- 
ing in on his cogitations as she came from the kitchen 
door, ‘‘I am so glad that you didn’t bring any one 
home to tea; I saw somebody walking with you, and I 
was afraid he was coming in. I know it sounds dread- 
fuily inhospitable, but Ann went this afternoon—she 
said it was too lonely out here in the winter—and I 
have been busy clearing up things after her departure ; 
so I was not fit for company. Now I shall have to 
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look for somebody else ; though, really, rather than have 
another so dirty and so discontented as Ann I would 
do the work myself.’’ 

“« That would not do,’’ said Mr. Francis positively, 
alarmed by reminiscences of a time when this had been 
tried before. ‘‘ We can hire somebody to cook and to 
clean the house, but we cannot hire anybody to attend 
to your class, and to visit your scholars,and the sick and 
the unhappy in the church, and to attend the mission- 
ary meetings, and the sewing circle, and the—but stop 
a moment,” he ejaculated, forgetting in his eagerness 
that it was himself and not his wife who was talking. 
“ I heard of a nice girl who wants a place ; Mrs. Grant- 
ley told me about her to-day.’’ He then told his wife 
what he had heard about Matty and Mrs. Francis said : 

“¢ I will write to Mrs. Grantley this evening.’’ 

He told the story without any reference to Rachel’s 
connection with the lost money, for he was still uncer- 
tain what to think of that. He had not believed the 
story, but the remark of Davis Martin and his assertion 
that he had let Rachel have ten dollars seemed to tally 
with Mrs. Grantley’s suspicions ; for certainly Rachel 
did not need as much as ten dollars to fetch her home ; 
but if, as Davis Martin had said, her father had begged 
it from her, how did Rachel come to give the untruth- 
ful explanation of the appearance of her new sash? 
All this was more than Mr. Francis could explain, and 
he was unwilling to annoy his wife with these sus- 
picions. He finally decided to put the matter out of 
his thoughts and to trust to getting some explanation 
from Rachel that would clear up all dark places, 
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ALBERT LUCAS GETS A FALSE IDEA 


HE next day Mr. Francis went to Creek Farm, for 
he knew that poor Mrs. Sowerby’s pleasure in 
the return of her dearly loved grandchild was sadly 
marred by the cruel words of Robert Haller. She had 
absolutely refused to believe him, but she often thought 
of it, and this and her ill health made her cling to 
Rachel with an affection that was almost pitiful to see. 
At first Rachel was so happy to be at home again 
and relieved from the embarrassment in which she had 
become entangled during her visit at Mr. Anstruther’s 
that she was devoted to her grandmother, and took 
hold of the home duties cheerfully and helpfully. 
Becky was going to school, for it was one of the terms 
of the orphanage that she should have a reasonable 
amount of schooling, but it must be confessed that she 
did not make very rapid progress in her studies. 

‘« She reads any book that she can get her hands on 
and she sings—well, it would do your heart good to 
hear her sing. Many a time it cheers me when I didn’t 
think that I could keep myself from worrying over all 
these things, though I know I ought to leave all in the 
hands of the Lord,’’ said Mrs. Sowerby to the pastor. 
‘‘But,’’ she added, with a little gleam of pride, ‘‘ she 


hasn’t got Rachel’s turn at her book. She’s as handy 
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as a little woman about the house and I’m sure I'd 
rather have her than one of your college taught nurses,’’ 
the term Mrs. Sowerby always used for a trained nurse. 
Evidently that good woman’s heart was just overflowing 
with pride and love for her own child, but she wanted 
to be fair to the orphan girl. 

Mrs. Sowerby was able to be downstairs in the kitchen, 
which was as neat as a new pin, but Becky’s quick steps 
could be heard in the room overhead and her sweet 
voice, clear and true in every note, was singing an old- 
fashioned hymn tune. Mr, Francis and his wife had 
heard and marveled at that voice before now and Mrs. 
Francis had said that it ought to be trained, but the 
pastor reminded her that there was no money for ex- 
pensive lessons and that if the voice was trained it 
might lead Becky into a public life that would be very 
undesirable for the young girl. Now his mind was 
more occupied with the thought of what he could say 
to Rachel about this sad business of the money than 
by Becky’s singing, but to his disappointment he learned 
that Rachel was out driving with her grandfather. 

‘‘ She has gone to the Hartleys’,’’ said Mrs. Sower- 
by. ‘‘They had so much trouble, what with Mrs. 
Hartley being ailing so long, and the children had the 
measles—and then they do say now that the match 
between Bessie and young Lucas is ali broken off; but 
I would be slow to believe that unless it came from 
themselves. Folks do talk so far ahead of what they 
know sometirnes.’’ 

Mr. Francis smiled at the gentle way of putting the 
fact that gossips will lie, but he only said: 
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‘I hope that that is not true, for Bessie is not a 
girl to play fast and loose with a young man, and I think 
that Albert Lucas is a steady fellow and deeply attached 
tomer’? 

‘* Bessie is a good girl and so fond of our Rachel,’’ 
said Mrs. Sowerby warmly. Then as Mr. Francis rose 
she added in a timid tone: ‘‘ The more I watch Rachel 
the more I can’t believe what Robert Haller said. Why, 
I can see Letty’s very ways and hear her tones as if 
she were a girl again.’’ 

‘Don’t worry yourself about that, Mrs. Sowerby,”’ 
said Mr. Francis heartily. ‘‘I for one don’t believe 
it and I hope to prove beyond any doubt that Rachel 
is your own grandchild. Just put it all out of your 
head and don’t let a word of this nonsense come to 
Rachel’s ears.’’ 

Mrs. Sowerby visibly brightened and readily gave the 
promise. 

“I couldn’t bring myself to repeat such a thing to 
anybody but you,’’ she said, ‘‘and that was because 
I knew that you would help me and advise me. There 
is one thing that I thought of. If Robert Haller thinks 
that she is not his child he won’t try to claim her, and 
that was what I was always afraid of when I saw how 
pretty and bright she was. He might well be proud of 
such a daughter, but it would break my heart if I had 
to give her up to him.’’ 

‘“ No, no,” said Mr. Francis hastily, ‘‘ that would 
never do, and I don’t believe that he would have 
money to support her, so don’t trouble about that.’’ He 
said good-bye and left the old lady cheered and encour- 
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aged; but in his own heart he feared Robert Haller and 
distrusted his power. He wished very much that 
Abraham Sowerby had been at home, for the old man, 
though slow in coming to any decision and very much 
inclined to treat anxiety as a necessity of a woman’s 
mind and not worthy to disturb a man, had good judg- 
ment when once he was aroused to action and would 
certainly spare no exertion to retain his granddaughter 
and to contest any claim that might be made by either 
Mr. Anstruther or Robert Haller. As he was driving 
along, too deeply absorbed in his own thoughts to be 
very careful, a wagon came rapidly around the corner 
of a cross road and nearly struck his wheel ; indeed the 
shaft did graze the hub of the wheel slightly. The 
man who was driving stopped at once and called to ask 
if he had suffered any damage. 

‘I think not,’’ replied the pastor. ‘‘It was only a 
graze.”’ 

But the man jumped out and came toward him say- 
ing : ‘‘ Your wheel will be off, Mr. Francis, before you 
go much farther. If I did not do it somebody else 
must have split your axle.’’ 

Mr. Francis recognized Albert Lucas and he sprang 
out of his carriage to greet him and to examine the 
damaged axle. 

“That has been done before,’’ he said, as he bent 
to scrutinize it more closely. ‘‘ It is not a fresh crack. 
Really I believe that you have saved me from a mishap, 
for I did not know that the axle was so unsafe.’’ 

‘I wouldn’t drive in it any longer, if I were you,” 
said Lucas. ‘‘It may come off at any moment. You 
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had better leave it at the blacksmith’s and let me take 
you home in my wagon.”’ 

They were very near the shop of Joe Glyde, the 
blacksmith, and Mr. Francis gladly availed himself of 
this offer. The carriage was left to be repaired and 
the pastor’s horse was fastened behind the wagon and 
thus Mr. Francis and Albert Lucas started on their way 
home. 

Mr. Francis had hardly seen Albert to have any con- 
versation with him since he was closely occupied at 
his new farm, and he welcomed this opportunity, hoping 
that he might discover what was the difficulty between 
him and Bessie. But Albert did not seem inclined to 
allow the conversation to run upon his own affairs at 
all. At last Mr. Francis determined to risk a bold 
stroke. He did not feel that he was at liberty to make 
known Mr. Anstruther’s affairs, but he did say : 

“That locket that Bessie Hartley found may be a 
clue to discovering the whereabouts of Mr. Anstruther’s 
other child.’’ 

‘ You mean the locket that Dick King gave her,’’ 
said Albert coldly. 

Mr. Francis was too much surprised to say anything 
for a moment, then he asked : ‘‘ Who told you that he 
gave it to her ?’’ 

Albert gave himself an impatient shake and said : 
‘“ How are things going on at Borrowdale now? I am 
kept so busy that I don’t hear much of the news.’’ 

Mr. Francis let the conversation turn upon matters 
of general interest and made no further attempts to 
refer to Bessie, but the light that Albert’s remark had 
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thrown upon the unfortunate misunderstanding between 
himself and Bessie was enough, and as soon as he 
reached home Mr. Francis confided to his wife the 
cause of the trouble. 

“I’m sure that Richard King never gave her that 
locket,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Francis indignantly. “I 
shall see Bessie and tell her that somebody has been 
making up stories about her. She ought to be warned. ”’ 

The next morning Mrs. Francis carried out her in- 
tention and she had a long talk with Bessie in which 
she learned the whole story of the locket. 

“I did not really tell any lie about the matter,” 
said Bessie, ‘‘ but I let other people deceive them- 
selves, and indeed I have suffered for it. Who could 
have told Albert such a wicked story ?”’ 

‘I cannot tell that, for no name was mentioned, but 
it may have been only some insinuation, not an actual 
story told to him,’’ said Mrs. Francis. ‘‘ Oh, Bessie, 
truth is the hardest thing to keep unspotted, and when 
once truth gets blurred in our minds it is a very hard 
road that must be traveled to bring us out of the 
tangles that follow. When once deception begins there 
is no end to it. One thing must be made to bolster up 
another and it means great misery.’’ 

“I know that,” said Bessie earnestly. ‘‘I would 
have spoken sooner if it had not been that Mr. An- 
struther told me to say nothing until he had finished 
some search that he was going to make.’’ 

She blamed herself so thoroughly that Mrs. Francis 
had little fear that the lesson would ever be forgotten 
by her. The whole matter explained to Albert Lucas, 
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would, she felt sure, remove all cause of disagreement. 
But she was irritated to think how much trouble Mr. 
Anstruther’s claim was making and was likely to 
make. 

‘If only this clue had led him to take up the idea 
that some girl who was unprovided with a home was 
his daughter, how much better it would have been,” 
she said to her husband. ‘‘ There is Becky Adams 
who has nobody to care for her, and really she is very at- 
tractive and wonderfully sweet tempered. Why couldn’t 
he adopt her ?”’ 

‘ He is not looking for a child to adopt,’’ her hus- 
band reminded her. ‘‘He wants to find his own 
child.’’ 

“He will not find her in our Rachel; that I am 
sure of,’’ said Mrs. Francis decidedly and with a little 
impatience. 

**T think as you do,’”’ replied Mr. Francis. ‘‘ But 
the proofs must be examined and supported or over- 
thrown.”’ 

“I only hope that poor Mrs. Sowerby will not be 
harassed into a serious illness,’* said his wife. ‘‘ She 
is not nearly so strong as she was a year ago, and her 
love for Rachel is not a feeling that can be rooted up 
or transferred at this late date.’’ 

Mr. Francis shook his head. This was the same 
anxiety that he felt, for he saw plainly that any attempt 
to untwine Mrs. Sowerby’s affections from Rachel 
would prove a terrible drain upon her vitality. 

«I hope it will never come to that,” said Mr. 
Francis ; ‘‘ but I see that it will also be a severe shock 
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to Anstruther to give up this hope that has taken root 
in his heart.’’ 

« Why must every one’s pleasure mean the distress 
of somebody else ?”’ 

‘‘ Not always, for your pleasure means happiness to 
me, so do not fret yourself too deeply about this tan- 
gled affair.’’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BECKY’S WALK FOR THE DOCTOR 


CLEAR, bright sun rose on the following Satur- 

day and the air was crisp, with sharp frost. But 

Mrs. Sowerby had not slept well and looked worn and 

ill when she came downstairs. Rachel had engaged to 

go skating with one of the younger Hartleys if the frost 

continued sharp enough for the ice to be in good con- 
dition. 

“I guess you will have no better ice this winter 
than it is to-day,’’ said Abraham Sowerby to Rachel 
as she appeared at the breakfast table. ‘‘Get on your 
things when you have finished your breakfast and PI 
take you over as far as the Hartleys’.’’ 

Abraham had business that took him to Calthorpe 
Center that day and, as it was a long drive, he would 
not be back until late. He always tried to choose a 
fine, moonlight night when he had to go to Calthorpe 
Center, for then he attended to his business during the 
day and, after an early tea with one of his old friends 
there, would drive home by moonlight. 

Becky knew of this trip, but she had not heard that 
Rachel was going skating, and she glanced at Mrs. 
Sowerby’s pale face with apprehension. 

‘“ Don’t you think that you had better stay?’’ she 
asked of Rachel in an undertone. ‘‘ Your grandma 
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don’t look well this morning, and she’ll be likely to feel 
lonesome with both you and your grandpa away.’’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ replied Rachel carelessly. ‘‘ Grandma 
don’t mind, and there will be either snow or milder, 
thawing weather to spoil the pond, so if I don’t go 
now I’ll lose it altogether. If you feel afraid alone 
here, I could ask Jane Gale to stop in and spend the 
day with you.’’ 

«T No,’’ said Becky quietly. ‘‘It was not for 
that I spoke ; and, really, if your grandma gets lone- 
some for you, Jane Gale won’t help her a bit.”’ 

“Oh, if you think that she is ill, I'll stay, of 
course,’’ said Rachel. 

«T don’t mean that she is seriously ill,’’ replied 
Becky, hastening to explain as she saw a cloud of anx- 
iety rise on Rachel’s face at these words. 

“I will bring home news enough to stir her up,” 
said Rachel merrily. ‘‘There goes grandpa leading 
old Captain,” and she flew upstairs for her hat and 
coat. When she came down, her eyes bright and her 
cheeks glowing, she was a pretty sight, and when she 
bent over her grandmother’s chair to bid her good-bye 
her manner was so gentle and affectionate that Becky 
only admired her the more and did not stop to ques- 
tion whether this affection, as a general thing, had ever 
been known to embarrass itself or deny itself anything 
in order to give a more substantial proof of its exist- 
ence. 

Becky followed her to the door and there whispered 
in her ear: ‘‘ Will you ask Mr. Sowerby to stop at the 
doctor’s? He said that he would stop in either to-day 
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or to-morrow, and he might as well come to-day since 
your grandma does not feel well.’’ 

“ Very well,’ replied Rachel. ‘‘It will give you a 
little company too.”’ 

She ran out merrily to get into the old buggy in which 
Abraham always made these trips, and Becky returned 
to the kitchen. Mrs. Sowerby helped her to wash the 
breakfast things and seemed to brighten up and feel 
more comfortable as the day went on; but just after 
dinner Becky was surprised by the appearance of a man 
asking to see Mrs. Sowerby. 

‘¢ Mrs. Sowerby is not very well to-day,’’ said Becky ; 
“í but if you will tell me your name I will ask her if she 
can see you. 

‘¢Oh, yes, she will see me,’’ replied the man confi- 
dently, and before Becky could say anything more she 
felt the gentle touch of Mrs. Sowerby’s hand on her 
arm and her voice said : 

eSComean.” 

The man entered, and Becky, seeing that Mrs. Sow- 
erby knew him, was going back to her work, but Mrs. 
Sowerby looked at her uneasily and then said : 

‘Run out and see if there are any eggs in the barn, 
Becky x 

Becky was surprised, but she rightly concluded that 
Mrs. Sowerby wanted to have some conversation with 
the stranger alone, and wrapping herself in a shawl, she 
went to the barn. 

She scrambled about hunting for the eggs that she 
hardly expected to find, as the hens were not laying 


well at the time; but all the time she kept casting 
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glances toward the house so that she might run at once 
if she was called. After a while she saw the kitchen 
door open and the stranger came out. He turned on 
the step and said some parting words to Mrs. Sowerby, 
who, as Becky could see, stood in the doorway. 

‘“ She ought to have a shawl about her,’’ murmured 
Becky ; ‘‘it is too cold for her to stand there.’’ But 
she did not like to interfere after she had been sent 
away, and she went to search another nest. When she 
had finished, she returned to the barn door, and this 
time she saw the stranger going down the road to the 
bridge ; but Mrs. Sowerby still stood in the doorway, 
looking after him and apparently unconscious of the 
cold wind that was ruffling her gray hair. Becky has- 
tened back to the house, and at the sound of her foot- 
steps Mrs. Sowerby turned with a slight start. Her 
eyes had a vacant, distressed look that alarmed Becky, 
who quickly stripped the shawl from her own shoulders 
and wrapped it about her, saying: 

‘Come in quick to the fire ; you are all chilled.’’ 

«Am I?’’ said Mrs. Sowerby wearily. ‘‘ Well, 
perhaps I am,’’ and she turned and went in shivering 
under the warm shawl. 

‘I am glad the doctor is coming,’’ thought Becky. 
‘Why can’t men have more sense? [| told him she 
wasn’t well and he might just as easy have said all he 
had to say indoors.’ 

She rubbed Mrs. Sowerby’s cold hands and drew 
her rocking-chair to the fire and wanted to make her a 
cup of tea, but Mrs. Sowerby refused it and sat as if in 
a reverie while the shivering came on at intervals. 
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‘“ You got all chilled through,’’ said Becky with 
anxiety. 

‘Chilled? Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Sowerby. ‘‘ Feel 
my hand and see how warm I am.’’ 

The hand she gave Becky was burning hot. Becky, 
now thoroughly alarmed, urged her to go to bed. 

‘No, no,’’ she said, with slight impatience; ‘‘I 
want to see Rachel. She will be home very soon now, 
won’t sheri 

Becky knew that Rachel was not likely to come be- 
fore dark, as she was to go to the Hartleys’ to dinner 
and then go skating again in the afternoon, but she lis- 
tened eagerly for the sound of the wheels of the doc- 
tor’s carriage. His office hours ended at three o’clock 
and she felt sure that he would be there by half-past 
three. Time crept on and he did not come. Then 
she made another attempt to persuade Mrs. Sowerby to 
go to bed ; but she was watching the road as eagerly as 
Becky, though it was not the same person for whom she 
was looking. She wanted Rachel, and she could not be 
persuaded to leave the kitchen till Rachel should come. 
Occasionally a wagon went by on the road, but it was 
too far off for Becky to reach it or to send any message, 
and there was no sign of the doctor’s carriage. 

Mrs. Sowerby began to talk at last eagerly and excit- 
edly, and it was all about Rachel—little anecdotes of 
Rachel’s childhood, and then she would tell Becky how 
pretty and how bright Rachel was. 

‘< Of course I don’t say this before her,’’ she said ; 
“ but you know what she is, and I can talk to you.”’ 

It was not abit like Mrs. Sowerby’s usual way of 
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talking and Becky felt more and more alarmed and 
anxious, but she bravely hid her fears and warmly 
praised Rachel. Mrs. Sowerby listened with pleasure. 
It seemed to soothe her too, and she sat quiet to hear 
her darling granddaughter praised ; but the feverish 
flush on her withered cheeks increased. 

At last, as the dusk was closing in, Becky was forced 
to give up the hope of seeing the doctor, The sun 
had dropped down like a ball of fire behind the Cal- 
thorpe Woods and on the opposite side of the heavens 
the moon was coming up like a great, round, red fire 
balloon, showing plainly that fog and mists were gather- 
ing along the earth, while a band of dark, gray clouds, 
a little distance above the horizon, seemed to threaten 
a change of weather. At last Becky’s straining eyes 
caught sight of Rachel’s figure coming up the lane and 
she heaved a great sigh of relief. Mrs. Sowerby saw 
her also and cried out eagerly: “There, I knew Letty 
would be home soon !”’ 

‘It is Rachel coming home,’’ said Becky, who did 
not know the name of Rachel’s mother. She had no- 
ticed several times in the last hour that Mrs. Sowerby 
had begun to say something and had checked herself, 
and once she had said: ‘‘Oh, my head must be tired ; 
I did not mean to say that.’’ Now, assoon as the door 
of the kitchen opened and Rachel came in, her grand- 
mother stretched out her arms with a glad cry. 

“She isn’t a bit well,” whispered Becky hastily. ‘I 
wanted to get her to bed, but she would not go till 
you came home. Now, maybe she will let us put her 
to bed.”’ 
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Rachel went over and knelt down before her grand- 
mother. A glance showed her that there was some- 
thing wrong, but she began to persuade her to let them 
help her to bed ; and now that her darling was at home, 
she consented. Becky found a chance to whisper 
quietly : 

‘When is the doctor coming? I hoped he would 
be here this afternoon.’’ 

Rachel started and clasped her hands nervously. 
‘‘Oh, Becky,’’ she replied in the same low tone, ‘‘ how 
dreadful of me! I forgot all about him.’’ 

“ Then he won’t be here at all?’’ asked Becky. 

Rachel shook her head. 

Becky’s mind quickly ran over the possibilities. The 
winter twilight was already fading very rapidly and the 
moon had disappeared behind the bank of threatening 
clouds, but Becky was not nervous and she made up 
her mind that the doctor must be brought. As soon as 
they had got Mrs. Sowerby comfortably into bed she 
took Rachel aside and whispered : 

“I am going for the doctor; Pll be as quick as I 
cam? 

‘Oh, no—all alone in the dark ?’’ exclaimed Rachel. 
“I ought to go. It was my fault.’’ 

‘ Rachel, are you there ?’’ called her grandmother’s 
voice from the bed. 

‘There, you can see it would never do for you to 
leave her,’’ said Becky hastily. ‘‘I am not afraid. I 
would have gone sooner if there had been anybody else 
in the house, but now I can catch the doctor at his sup- 
per.’’ She slipped away to get ready before Rachel 
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could make any more protests. She quickly arranged 
the kitchen fire so that hot water would be ready if 
needed, and placed other things that Rachel might re- 
quire within easy reach. Then wrapping herself up 
warinly she slipped out into the darkness. 

Rachel watched from the window as she went down 
the lane to the road and then returned to her place be- 
side the bed. Her grandmother was very restless if she 
left her, and called for her, begging her not to leave 
her, but as long as she held Rachel’s hand in hers she 
seemed satisfied and lay quiet. Rachel was nervous 
and ready to start at the least sound, but the thought 
of the long and lonely walk that Becky had before her 
made her shiver. The meetings with her father had 
had the effect of increasing the timidity that often goes 
with a vivid imagination, and she felt that she could 
never have plucked up sufficient courage to take that 
long walk in the night-time. 

Becky, herself, hurrying along the unfrequented road, 
began to feel a little eerie. The road passed through 
a bit of the Calthorpe Woods, and the shadow of the 
trees arching overhead, and the labyrinth of black 
trunks stretching on each side of her, looked far from 
inviting on the cloudy, wintry night. 

Becky, however, reminded herself that seven o’clock 
in summer was a pleasant time for a walk, and she tried 
to recall these straight forbidding sentinels crowding on 
each side of her as in all the beauty of fresh green foli- 
age, with birds twittering good-nights from their leafy 
depths, and the spicy fragrance of the woods stealing 
around her borne by the warm breezes of a summer 
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evening. The frozen snow crunched under her feet 
and she started as a rabbit scuttled across the road, but 
she hurried on without a thought of turning back. 
Presently the trees grew less dense, and the gleam of 
white marble showed her that she was approaching the 
church. The doctor lived on the lower road and to 
have crossed the graveyard to go to the parsonage would 
have wasted a good deal of time when she was hurrying 
so eagerly to get back as soon as possible. She therefore 
kept on her way without asking company and at last 
stood panting and breathless, as much from excitement 
as from exertion, before the doctor’s door. He was at 
his supper but as soon as he heard Becky’s errand he 
rose and said : 

‘“ You have had a long, unpleasant walk. Now sit 
down and have something to eat while I am getting 
ready. You will reach home much faster in my buggy.” 

Becky saw the truth of his words and she was glad to 
avail herself of the doctor’s offer to take her home ; but 
remembering that Rachel was all alone in the house 
with her invalid she was too eager to be off to wish to 
stop to eat. The doctor’s wife, who had just finished 
putting to bed the youngest of her tribe of children, 
hovered about her with kindly care. 

‘It is a long, lonely road, and you must be half per- 
ished with cold,” she affirmed. ‘‘I wish I could go 
with you and see Mrs. Sowerby. How will you two 
girls manage ?’’ 

‘< First-rate,’’ exclaimed the doctor, who came into 
the room and noticed the shade of anxiety that crept 
over Becky’s face at these words. ‘‘ Mrs. Scott, you 
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need not suppose that you are the only woman who 
can look after a sick person. If these young ladies 
don’t know, it is high time that they learned.”’ 

His off-hand, cheery tone revived Becky’s spirits. 
She could not feel so anxious when the doctor seemed 
so cheerful, and she actually began to eat with more 
appetite, thereby relieving Mrs. Scott’s mind, for that 
good lady had but a poor opinion of the abilities of 
people who ‘‘ quarreled with their food.’’ 

It was very windy and gloomy when they got into the 
buggy, but the distance seemed to glide past rapidly 
and they soon turned into the lane of Creek Farm and 
saw the light shining from Mrs. Sowerby’s window. 

Doctor Scott had been in the neighborhood for 
nearly fifteen years. He had never seen Rachel’s 
mother, but he knew her story, and he therefore was 
not at any loss to explain the effect that Rachel’s pres- 
ence seemed to have now upon her grandmother. His 
quick eye seemed to take in both physical and mental 
symptoms at a glance, and after he had given medicine 
and directions for the night he said to Rachel : 

«You can do as much as anybody for your grand- 
mother, for I want her to keep quiet and to sleep; and 
I notice that you can soothe her if she begins to grow 
restless and excited.’’ 

His words were a relief to Rachel, for she had been 
tormenting herself with the thought that her negligence 
in failing to send the doctor had caused all the trouble. 
She stammered out something of this to the doctor. 
He gave a keen glance at her pretty, blushing face, 
then he said : 
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‘“ Now you just put that away in your pocket and 
keep it to worry over after we have done the work of 
getting your grandmother up again. What you do now 
is vastly more important than what you didn’t do this 
morning.”’ 

He left both girls much cheered and encouraged, 
and Mrs. Sowerby herself seemed to be easier. Abra- 
ham Sowerby came home late, as he had to drive more 
slowly than he had expected. He was not seriously 
alarmed by his wife’s illness. She had been ailing so 
frequently of late that he had grown in a measure used 
to it and took it for granted that she would be up and 
about as usual the next morning. ‘The two girls did 
all that was in their power to make him comfortable, 
and they too flattered themselves that Mrs. Sowerby 
would soon be well again. But the morning dawned 
bleak and windy, and Mrs. Sowerby seemed to be rather 
worse than better. She could hardly bear to let Rachel 
go out of her sight, and remembering the doctor’s 
words, Rachel devoted herself to her grandmother, 
leaving Becky to attend to the duties of the house. 

Becky did not shrink in the least from the work, but 
she was beginning to feel oppressed with the responsi- 
bility. Abraham Sowerby did not see that his wife was 
seriously ill, and Rachel was nervous and more inclined 
to ask advice than to offer it. The doctor had prom- 
ised to come in early and Becky looked forward eagerly 
to his visit and tried to plan what she should do. She 
dreaded a long and anxious siege of illness, but she 
forced her mind from such thoughts. 

Breakfast was over and she was washing the breakfast 
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things when a shadow darkened the kitchen window, 
and she glanced up with sudden and unpleasant remem- 
brance of the man whose visit had so badly upset Mrs. 
Sowerby the afternoon before ; but her anxiety quickly 
changed to joy and she sprang to the door and flung it 
open, exclaiming : 

‘Oh, Mrs. Cramp, I am so glad to see you !”’ 

The face of the woman at the door brightened as she 
heard this eager greeting, and she entered the kitchen 
with a little smile on her usually grave face. 

‘¢Well, child, I am glad to see you, and looking so 
well too,’’ she said. ‘‘I got a foolish notion that 
something was wrong with you. Living alone makes 
one notional. So as it is Sunday I just locked up the 
house and left the key with old Abel Green and came 
here. How is Mrs. Sowerby and how is all going with 
youri 

In a few words Becky gave her an account of Mrs. 
Sowerby’s illness; but even while she was speaking she 
heard the sound of the doctor’s buggy and ran to open 
the door for him. He did not come into the kitchen 
but went straight up to Mrs. Sowerby’s room, and when 
he came down again his face was thoughtful. 

«Tm afraid, 2 he said to Becky, ‘‘that you will 
have more than you can manage. You two young 
girls ought to have some older woman in the house 
with you.” l 

“Do you think that she is very ill?’’ asked Becky 
anxiously. 

‘«She will take a good deal of close care and nursing,” 
said the doctor ambiguously. Then as Becky threw 
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open the kitchen door he walked in to warm himself 
and turn over the situation for a minute before continu- 
ing his rounds. His eyes no sooner fell upon Mrs. 
Cramp than he exclaimed : 

‘Sarah Cramp, you are the very woman that I was 
thinking of. What good wind sent you here ?’’ 

‘I came to see this girl of mine,’’ said Mrs. Cramp 
quietly. ‘‘But I did not know that you were in this 
neighborhood, Doctor Scott, and I hardly thought that 
you would remember nie.’’ 

‘‘ Good nurses are not so plentiful that a doctor can 
forget one when he has found her,’’ said Doctor Scott 
sententiously. 

“It is more than fifteen years since you attended 
Kate,’’ replied Mrs. Cramp, ‘‘and you might have 
been excused for not recognizing me.” 

« Oh, no ; you haven’t changed as much as all that,’’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘ But see here, if you have come to 
look after your girl, as you say, you would better stay 
to help her, for there is need of good nursing here.’’ 

As he spoke his glance wandered with some curiosity 
from Becky to Mrs. Cramp. 

“She is not my daughter,’’ said Mrs. Cramp calmly. 
‘‘ But I had charge of her for a time some years ago,’’ 

Becky was completely taken by surprise when she 
found that the doctor knew her Mrs. Cramp, and his 
suggestion that she should stay and help them to nurse 
Mrs. Sowerby was an immense relief to her, but she 
said nothing, and busied herself in quietly getting ready 
some things that were needed upstairs. As soon as she 
had left the room the doctor said quickly : 
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“« The fact is that Mrs. Sowerby is in for a serious ill- 
ness ; I am afraid of pneumonia ; and these two young 
girls are not fit to have this heavy responsibility on 
them. Since you know Becky, why should you not 
stay ?”’ 

‘Two young girls?’’ asked Mrs. Cramp. ‘‘ Who 
is the other one?”’ 

‘Mrs. Sowerby’s granddaughter, Rachel Haller,’’ 
replied the doctor. ‘‘ But she is no older than Becky, 
and not so well used to illness I fancy.’’ 

A curious change passed over Mrs. Cramp’s face as 
she heard the name, but the doctor could not exactly 
understand what it meant. He waited impatiently for 
her answer as he had other visits pressing on his mind. 

‘“ Maybe Mrs. Sowerby has some relative that she 
would rather have,’’ she remarked coldly. 

‘Oh, no; poor old soul! She has no relative, and 
her daughter, Rachel’s mother, is dead,’’ replied the 
doctor. ‘‘ There is Abraham coming out of the barn, 
and I am going to tell him that his wife must have a 
nurse. Can’t I tell him that you will stay? He won’t 
know which way to turn, poor old fellow, for he has 
always depended on his wife in all indoor arrange- 
ments.’’ 

‘I suppose that I could stay,” began Mrs. Cramp 
hesitatingly. ‘‘ But he may not like it.” 

‘I will go out and see about it at once,” said the 
doctor promptly. ‘‘You are a good creature, and I 
tell you frankly that you have taken a great weight off 
my mind.’’ 

Leaving her no time to say another word, he hurried 
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out to speak to Abraham Sowerby, and the way in which 
he explained to him the situation, made Abraham ac- 
cept with alacrity the arrangement the doctor had sug- 
gested. Mrs. Cramp said that she needed some clothes, 
and that she could go home at once, by the next train 
from Borrowdale, and return to Creek Farm by night- 
fall. Mr. Sowerby drove her to the station, and she 
was soon on her way to her own house. 

Sarah Cramp was not in the habit of becoming upset 
or flustered, but what she had just learned gave her 
food for thought. 

‘< Robert surely told me that Rachel was dead,’’ she 
mused. ‘‘But as Letty was so very anxious to keep 
her away from him that is not surprising. I suppose 
she brought the child to her mother to be brought up ; 
but it is odd that Robert does not know about her, for 
he surely would have come to see Letty’s mother after 
Letty died, and maybe the old lady was with Letty 
when she died.’’ 

She pondered whether she should announce herself 
as Rachel’s aunt, but she could come to no very defi- 
nite conclusion on this point, and finally decided to 
leave it to be governed by circumstances. In her soli- 
tary and orderly house there was little to be done ex- 
cept to get the clothes that she needed, and to leave 
the key in charge of the old man and his wife, who had 
for so many years helped her on the farm when she 
needed help. 

‘This work has been put into my hands. It was 
none of my own seeking,’’ she thought, as she turned 
her face again toward Borrowdale. ‘‘ Kate’s going off 
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and leaving me all alone, and then finding Becky there 
with these Sowerbys, the whole thing cannot be chance, 
and if the Lord has work for me to do there I had 
better just begin to do it.’”’ 

The thought of her brother and sister weighed heavily 
upon Sarah’s mind ; but she could do nothing, for she 
did not know any address at which a letter would find 
them, and she knew from former sad experience that 
they were not likely to write to her until they needed 
her. The present occupation was therefore a relief to 
her as a means of evading her own unwelcome thoughts 
and her constant loneliness. She felt a little uneasiness 
as to what Mrs. Sowerby would say to a stranger in the 
house, but the little intercourse that she had had with 
her had excited Sarah’s interest. 

‘She has seen her share of trouble,’’ thought Sarah, 
‘‘but it hasn’t soured her. She is a good woman and 
I shall like her. It is Doctor Scott's business to ex- 
plain why I am there, and that once settled to her satis- 
faction, I’ll undertake to make her like me if good-will 
can do it.’ Then she fell to wondering what Rachel 
would be like, as she had not seen her since she was a 
baby, but she quickly drifted off to thoughts of Becky, 
who had grown so womanly and sensible, and who held 
a warm place in her heart. 

When she reached Creek Farm she found no time 
for speculations or surmises on any subject, for Mrs. 
Sowerby was really very ill, and the two girls were most 
thankful to have some one with experience to direct 
them. The doctor came for another visit very soon 
after Mrs. Cramp’s arrival, and she wisely delayed going 
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into Mrs. Sowerby’s room until he was there to intro- 
duce her as a nurse of his choosing. Fortunately Mrs. 
Sowerby accepted her presence without demur. She 
recalled her face, and seemed content that Becky’s 
friend should be about the house. The one point 
upon which she was inclined to be unreasonable was 
her strong desire to have Rachel always with her. 
Sarah soon perceived that Becky was likely to suffer 
from overwork, and Rachel from too close confinement 
to her grandmother’s room, and she set herself to 
remedy this with a patience and tact which did credit to 
the doctor’s praises of her as a nurse. 

Rachel’s pretty face and a curious, undefined like- 
ness to her father, in spite of the fact that she de- 
cidedly ‘‘ favored” her mother, made it easy for Mrs. 
Cramp to give her the niece’s place in her heart ; but 
at the same time this did not affect her strong liking 
for Becky, who was the only very young child that she 
had ever cared for, and who seemed peculiarly her 
own. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MRS. GRANTLEY VISITS CREEK FARM 


‘© T CAN’T bear to fret her by leaving her.’’ 
= She will not fret, I'll take care of that, and 
you must have fresh air.’’ 

‘ Will you be sure to call me if she worries because 
I am gone?”’ 

‘ Yes, if you promise to walk down to the end of 
the lane and back.”’ 

‘¢ How am I to get away without distressing her?’”’ 

“Wait a minute. I want Becky.’’ 

This dialogue passed in low tones between Rachel 
and Mrs. Cramp, and then the latter rose and left the 
room, returning with Becky following her. 

‘‘ Mrs. Sowerby,’’ she said, laying her hand quietly 
on the feverish one that grasped Rachel’s, ‘‘ Rachel is 
going out to the barn to hunt eggs, and she will get a 
breath of fresh air at the same time. You would be 
sorry if she grew thin and pale ; you don’t want that.” 

“No; oh, no,” said Mrs. Sowerby feebly, looking 
anxiously at Rachel’s face; but her fingers did not 
loosen, and Mrs. Cramp had to unclose them gently 
from Rachel’s hand. Mrs. Sowerby did not resent 
this. Indeed she seemed to be willing that her grand- 
daughter should go, but unable to bring herself to 
loosen her hold. 
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Mrs. Cramp held the weak, feverish fingers in her 
own strong, cool hand, and with the other made a 
quick gesture to Rachel to go at once. Then she said 
gently : l 

‘ Becky is going to sing to you a little. You would 
like that, wouldn’t you ?’’ 

Mrs. Sowerby feebly assented, and as Rachel slipped 
quietly down the stairs she heard Becky’s sweet voice, 
softly modulated to the sick-room, take up the strains 
of ‘‘ Rock of Ages.’’ 

She went out to the barn and gathered a small basket- 
ful of eggs, her grandfather leaving his work to come 
and help her, and to ask how her grandmother seemed 
now. ‘Then she carried the eggs into the kitchen, 
and in obedience to her promise she was beginning 
her walk down the lane when she saw a carriage 
coming up it. She had no difficulty in recognizing 
the pastor’s carriage, and she walked slowly back to 
the front door to receive him. She saw that he had 
a strange lady with him, and she felt a momentary 
annoyance that he should bring strangers at such a 
time, but as they drew nearer she recognized Mrs. 
Grantley. 

It was such a surprise to her that she was rather em- 
barrassed in her greeting as the carriage stopped before 
the door. 

‘ You are looking quite pale and thin, child,’’ said 
Mrs. Grantley as she alighted with Mr. Francis’ help. 
‘I am sorry to hear that your grandmother is ill, and 
I came with Mr. Francis to inquire for her.’’ 

‘ You are very kind,’’ said Rachel, leading the way 
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into the kitchen, the most comfortable room in the 
house, as the parlor was rarely opened. ‘‘ My grand- 
mother is about the same. We see no change, and I 
am hoping for Doctor Scott to tell us what we must 
think.”’ 

Mrs. Grantley looked sharply at Rachel. Then she 
said : 

‘Mr. Anstruther has been very il. He increased 
his cold, and the doctor from Plainville whom we called 
in for consultation with our physician, spoke so doubt- 
fully that I was terribly alarmed.”’ 

Rachel had been wondering at times whether she 
was completely forgotten by the Anstruther family, but 
that visit had been so fully eclipsed by her anxiety 
about her grandmother that it did not pain her to feel 
that she was forgotten, as it would have done before. 
Now, however, it flashed upon her with a shock that 
both of the two people in the world to whom she was 
all-important were ill. Before she could make any re- 
ply, Becky’s voice was heard softly singing in the room 
above, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light.’’ 

Mrs. Grantley started, but the noise made by the en- 
trance of Mr. Francis and Mr. Sowerby overpowered 
the voice. She held up her hand almost impatiently 
for them to keep silent and bent her head a little in a 
listening attitude. The voice sounded again soft and 
low as if singing a child to sleep, but clearly audible in 
the stillness, 

‘Who is it?” asked Mrs. Grantley eagerly as the 
hymn ended. Mr. Francis came forward and intro- 
duced Mr. Sowerby. She held out her hand to him, 
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but the words leaped out before she made any reply to 
the introduction, and Mr. Sowerby answered : 

“Its a girl from the orphanage, ma’am. My wife 
took her a few months ago to help her about the house, 
and she has right smart of a voice, but she’s holding it 
in now. You should hear her when she sings out.’’ 

‘Itis a very sweet voice and it reminded me of that 
of a friend,’’ said Mrs. Grantley, recovering herself. 
‘‘ I suppose this girl is an orphan ?”’ 

‘« Yes, ma’am, I suppose she is,’’ replied Abraham 
Sowerby, ‘‘as she came from the orphanage. We 
never heard much about her folks.”’ 

‘« What is her name ?’’ asked Mrs. Grantley, still 
with atone of suppressed excitement. 

«Becky Adams,’’ replied Mr. Sowerby ; ‘‘ but the 
nurse who is upstairs with my wife now, took care of 
her for a while when she was a baby.”’ 

‘I wish that I could see her,’’ said Mrs. Grantley ; 
‘she ought to have a lovely face to match that voice.’’ 

She knew that it was lamely said, and she felt that 
Mr. Sowerby, or certainly Rachel, would wonder at her 
interest in Becky. But she felt an eager desire to learn 
all that she could about the owner of this voice, and 
Rachel faded from her mind. She had come because 
her nephew in his illness had talked constantly of Rachel, 
often calling her Ruby and fretting that she was out of 
his reach. At last Mrs. Grantley had said : 

“ I will go and see her and bring you word how she 
is if you will promise to leave off worrying yourself. It 
is bad for you and keeps you in a fever.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther had hailed this with delight and she 
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wrote at once to Mr. Francis, for she had no intention 
of being left to hunt up alone a strange house in a 
country neighborhood that was entirely unfamiliar to 
her. 

It was a distasteful task, and the sight of Rachel, 
who looked worn and pale and was not so tidy in her 
dress as she had always been when she was at Mr. An- 
struther’s did not reconcile her to it. Mrs. Grantley, 
though not in the least a religious woman, had a strict 
code of honor, and Rachel’s conduct while visiting them 
had stifled all the interest that she had at first felt in 
her. She could excuse and forgive backsliding in a 
girl like Matty, but that any one belonging to herself 
should be guilty of deceit or meanness was incredi- 
ble to this high-minded lady. It is only those who 
know themselves to be sinners and have gratefully ac- 
cepted pardon for their own faults and wrong-doing, 
who can be truly merciful to the sinner. 

Rachel felt the difference in Mrs. Grantley’s manner, 
and she was glad to escape from her by saying: 

‘Becky was only singing to keep my grandmother 
from worrying for me while I went out for a little fresh 
air. Mrs. Cramp insisted that I must go, but I am go- 
ing upstairs again now and you can see Becky. I will 
send her down.’’ 

Rachel knew nothing of what Mrs. Grantley had dis- 
covered about herself, but. she was sensitive enough to 
feel the change in her manner and was glad to be able 
to show that to some one she was of prime importance. 
As she went out of the room and up the stairs she won- 
dered whether Mrs. Grantley knew, when she told her 
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so abruptly of Mr. Anstruther’s sudden illness, that she 
was speaking to a daughter of her father. Tears rose 
under her eyelids and she thought herself in a very 
painful position, thus debarred from going to her father 
when he was ill and possibly longing for her. She 
pushed open the bedroom door, and the patient face 
on the pillow framed in its gray hair lighted up and the 
thin weak hand was raised to meet hers. Rachel smiled 
and resolutely repressed the tears as she went forward 
to her old post beside the bed, and then in her heart 
she knew that she did not wish to leave her grand- 
mother to go to Mr. Anstruther. She told Becky that 
there was a lady downstairs who wished to see her. 

‘Who is she ?’’ asked Mrs. Cramp quickly. 

‘“ Her name is Mrs. Grantley and she is great-aunt 
to the girl I was visiting, Margaret Anstruther,’’ replied 
Rachel. 

‘“ Do you know her?’’ asked Mrs. Cramp, turning 
to Becky. 

‘ No, I never saw her,’’ replied Becky in surprise, 
‘unless she may have been at the orphanage some 
time while I was there, but I should not remember 
that? 

« Well, you are not at the orphanage now, and there 
is no reason that this fine lady should hinder our work,’ 
replied Mrs. Cramp decidedly. 

‘ Grandma would like to see Mr. Francis,” inter- 
rupted Rachel, who had turned at a low request from 
her grandmother. 

“« TPI] go down and ask him to step up here,” said 
Mrs. Cramp, and beckoning to Becky she left the room. 
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“ Just carry away those towels and fetch clean ones,”’ 
she said to Becky as soon as they were outside the 
door, ‘‘and then get the milk ready, for Mrs. Sowerby 
will need it after the pastor leaves. I shall ask him not 
to stay long ; she ought not to talk. If he will make a 
short prayer, that will do her good. But that strange 
lady has no call to come disturbing folk when there is 
sickness in the house. Mr. Sowerby can entertain her.’’ 

Sarah Cramp had no distinct intention of being dis- 
obliging, but living in the same house with Becky and 
watching her sweet and unselfish disposition, had roused 
all the old liking for her into a much stronger life, and 
unconsciously to herself Sarah was becoming very jeal- 
ous of the people at the orphanage. Becky was very 
loving and nice to her old friend and glad to be with 
her again, but Sarah recognized that her love for Becky 
was stronger than Becky’s love for her. Mother love 
was waking in the heart of this lonely, childless woman, 
but she had not yet fathomed the true mother love that 
is content to give more than it receives, and the only 
vent for her uneasiness was to be jealous of those who 
had taken her place with Becky. 

She went down the front stairs while Becky went 
down the back flight. Mrs. Grantley had so far con- 
trolled herself that she did not inquire for Becky when 
this grave, quiet woman entered the room and asked 
Mr. Francis to go upstairs, but her eyes wandered rest- 
lessly to the door behind her. Mr. Sowerby had none 
of her scruples and he asked bluntly : 

‘‘Where’s Becky? Mrs. Grantley said she was lis- 
tening to her singin’ and would like to see her.”’ 
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‘She is getting something for Mrs. Sowerby,’’ re- 
plied Sarah. ‘‘ No doubt she will be in here when she 
has finished.’’ 

“I had no intention of disturbing you,’’ said Mrs. 
Grantley in her sweet and well-modulated voice. ‘‘ Her 
voice is very sweet and I am fond of music.’’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ said Sarah vaguely. Then turning 
to Mr. Francis she said : ‘‘ Mrs. Sowerby would like 
very much to see you, but she is too weak to talk or 
exert herself at all.’’ 

‘I understand,’’ replied Mr. Francis, nodding. ‘‘I 
shall not stay long.’’ 

They left the room and nothing more was said about 
Becky. She did not appear before Mr. Francis returned 
and there was really no excuse to loiter longer. 

‘I was afraid that you would have very little time 
with Rachel,’’ said Mr. Francis apologetically, as they 
drove back to the station, ‘‘She is absorbed in her 
grandmother.’’ 

« Yes, I suppose so,’’ replied Mrs. Grantley absent- 
mindedly. And she then began to ask questions about 
Becky, interspersing her questions concerning the young 
girl with questions about the orphanage until the good 
pastor came to the conclusion that she was interested 
in the institution and he recommended her to make a 
visit to it. 

“There is not a cause more worthy of help than 
this,’’ he said warmly. ‘‘ Think what would have be- 
come of this child if she had not been taken in there. 
Mrs. Cramp was interested in her, but she has told me 
that she was obliged to go West to her sister, and she 
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was utterly unable to take a baby with her and she knew 
of no one who would take charge of it.”’ 

‘¢Who brought the child to Mrs. Cramp in the first 
place ?’’ asked Mrs. Grantley. 

«It was a friend of hers who had known the child’s 
mother and she took the child when the mother died, 
in the way that poor people are always ready to give 
help in an emergency ; but she was too poor to keep it.”’ 

“« And the father ?’’ queried Mrs. Grantley. 

‘ Oh, I believe that he was dead some time before,’’ 
replied the pastor. ‘‘ There were really no relations 
to look after it. It was a waif, as many more poor 
souls are in this world, and it might have been brought 
up to a wretched life if this noble institution had not 
opened its doors. Yet Miss Miles, one of the mana- 
gers, tells me that they fear that they will have to re- 
fuse any more applicants, for they are sadly hampered 
to meet expenses. Do go and see it. I feel that if 
more people understood what is being done there for 
children, they would have plenty of money to enlarge 
instead of having to think of retrenching.’’ 

“Is this Mrs. Cramp one of the managers ?’’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Grantley. 

Obh no,’’ replied Mr. Francis. ‘‘She has only 
very recently returned from Colorado.’’ 

‘“ What led her to apply there? I mean, how did she 
hear of this orphanage? I have not heard of it, though 
we live within easy distance of Plainville.’’ 

‘Mrs. Cramp is a Baptist and she has heard of our 
charities that deserve support,’’ said Mr. Francis. 

Before Mrs. Grantley could say anything more the 
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whistle of the approaching train caused the pastor to 
whip up his horse and they reached the station just in 
time for her to get on the train. All the way to 
Ashurst her mind was full of the events of the day, but 
there was very little space in her thoughts for Rachel. 
It was Becky’s voice that rang in her ears and Becky’s 
meagre story that she was eagerly turning over. Mr. 
Anstruther, however, was eager for news of Rachel and 
on hearing of Mrs. Sowerby’s illness he exclaimed : 

‘That poor child will be worn out with nursing. 
We must get her away from there. I wish that fellow 
Haller would turn up.’’ 

“I should think that if he had any proofs he would 
be glad to furnish them and to get a share in the reward,’’ 
remarked Mrs. Grantley. ‘‘ And I wonder, if the girl 
is not his, that he has not disowned her before.’’ 

‘* He was too bright for that,’’ said Mr. Anstruther 
with a short laugh. ‘‘The girl was no expense to him 
and she would probably inherit any property the Sower- 
bys possess, or else he may have counted upon just 
what has happened, that somebody would be willing to 
pay him well for proofs that the child was not his. He 
is a thorough rascal ; but I count upon Mrs. Lowe.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps you are right,’’ said Mrs. Grantley. ‘‘ But 
do let it all rest now, or until you are better able to 
stand the excitement. Your pulse is leaping now.” 

In his present state she would not even hint to him 
the very slight clue over which she had been puzzling 
herself. She alone held this clue and she scarcely 
dared to follow it. The thread seemed so very frail 
that it might break in her hand. 


CHAPTER XX 
RACHEL LEAVES CREEK FARM 


WO days after Mrs. Grantley’s visit to Creek Farm 

the dark face of Davis Martin appeared in the 

doorway of the stable as Abraham Sowerby was curry- 
ing the horse. 

‘‘Good-morning. How is Mrs. Sowerby ?’’ asked 
Davis in his abrupt way. 

<‘ Mighty poorly, mighty poorly,’’ replied Abraham, 
shaking his grizzled head. 

The sound of the kitchen door opening caused 
Davis to turn his head and he saw Rachel coming 
toward the stable with a small basket in her hand. 

« Grandfather, 2 she called, ‘‘won’t you take the 
horse and fetch us some oranges? Grandma would 
like one.”’ 

‘* Surely, child,’’ replied her grandfather, hastily 
putting away the currycomb and brush and turning to 
the harness closet. ‘‘See, here is Mr. Martin, Rachel 
dearie. Just take him into the house.’’ 

‘Never mind me,” said Davis shortly. ‘‘ You are 
going with your grandfather, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Rachel quietly. 

« Vou ought to. You need the drive and ’tain’t 
cold to-day, not to speak of, just bracing,’’ said Davis, 
looking keenly at her pale cheeks and weary eyes. 
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Rachel only shook her head and her grandfather ex- 
plained: ‘‘ Her grandmother can’t bear her out of her 
sight and we don’t like to cross her, as she is so poorly.’’ 

“Well, I'll go along with you,’’ said Davis, as 
Rachel hurried back to the house, and with his help 
in buckling the harness the old buggy was soon ready 
and they were rattling down the lane. 

‘«See here,’’ said Davis, ‘‘I didn’t know that Mrs. 
Sowerby was so bad as all this, but there ain’t no 
manner of use in letting Rachel get all worn out. 
You ought just to set your foot down and make an 
end of this lie.’’ 

‘“ What do you mean?’’ asked Abraham, surprised 
at the heat with which Davis spoke. 

«Why the lies of that fellow Haller,’’ repeated 
Davis sourly. ‘Don’t you know that that is what is 
breaking Mrs. Sowerby all up? He is trying to make 
out that Rachel isn’t his child. His game is to get her 
away from you and to pass her off as the child Mr. 
Anstruther lost, and scoop in the reward.”’ 

** Rachel not his child !’’ said Abraham slowly and 
in blank bewilderment. ‘‘Why she is Letty’s child 
and our granddaughter.’’ 

“Thats just what he denies and that is what is 
worrying Mrs. Sowerby sick,’’ replied Davis bitterly. 
‘‘Didn’t she tell you? Well, that shows she doesn’t 
mean to give up Rachel. But I’ve been looking this 
thing up, and it’s alla lie. If Rachel had died of the 
scarlet fever she would have been buried beside the 
baby, and I have been to that cemetery and there is 
only the baby buried there. It’s all lies, lies ; one lie 
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to bolster up another, for there was never one lie could 
stand alone.’’ 

‘« What am I to do?’’ asked Abraham helplessly. 

‘“ Just you hold on to Rachel, and as soon as you 
get home tell Mrs. Sowerby that Robert Haller is a 
liar. That will do her more good than oranges or 
doctor’s stuff, mark my words. ”’ 

‘‘Maybe you’re right, maybe it’s so, assented 
Abraham thoughtfully. ‘‘But she never said a word 
to me about it, and it does seem a queer thing—a 
father denying his own child.”’ 

“He wouldn’t deny her if he thought that he could 
get more money by holding on to her,’’ said Davis 
bitterly. ‘‘He’s after the reward that Anstruther 
offered and that’s why he wants Rachel in his own 
hands now.”’ 

Abraham Sowerby shook his head slowly, but had no 
reply ready, and as they were coming near the parson- 
age, Davis said that he would jump out as he wanted 
to see Mr. Francis. 

‘It’s a terrible pity that Davis lets this hate of 
Robert Haller get such a hold of him,’’ mused Abra- 
ham, as he drove on alone. ‘‘He hadn’t ought to 
have taken Letty’s marriage so deep to heart and to 
have brooded till he got so sour.’ 

Having bought the oranges he turned homeward, 
still uncertain how much faith to put in Davis’ words. 
He decided to give the message to his wife, but to keep 
all bitter remarks about Rachel’s father to himself. No 
one was in the kitchen when he entered it with the 
oranges, so he laid the bag on the table and went out 
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to stable the horse, thus giving himself a little more 
time to think over what he should say to his wife. 

When he came into the house again, having finished 
his work, the kitchen was still empty, but he heard 
voices at the front door. At first he could not dis- 
tinguish any words, but he recognized Mrs. Cramp’s 
voice. Then he caught some words spoken in a low 
tone, but so emphatically that they were distinctly 
audible to him. 

‘‘ Now mind, Robert, you are not to come back here 
again. Anything you have to say must wait till Mrs. 
Sowerby is quite well again. I am nurse in charge and 
I will not allow any disturbance.”’ 

«A nice sort of sister you are,” said a man’s voice 
in a half-jesting, half-embarrassed tone. ‘‘I thought 
of course I could count on you to help me.’’ 

«No, you can’t, answered Sarah decidedly. 
‘« You know very well that I don’t mean you any 
harm and I always have been ready to help you ; but 
now I won’t have these old people plagued when there 
is sickness in the house.”’ 

The voices became indistinct and then there was the 
sound of the closing of the front door. 

«If that was Robert Haller, who on earth is Mrs. 
Cramp ?’’ thought Abraham; but at that moment 
Becky came down the back stairs and seeing Abraham 
exclaimed : 

‘“ Oh, do come upstairs! Mrs. Sowerby is so weak 
and she wants to see you.’’ 

Abraham went creaking up the back stairs and found 
Mrs. Cramp already in his wife’s room. Rachel sat as 
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usual beside the bed, holding her grandmother’s hand ; 
but as Abraham appeared his wife’s eager gaze seemed 
to call him to her. He went to her bedside and 
taking her hand he said soothingly : 

‘Now don’t you worry a bit more. I’ve just seen 
Davis Martin and he told me all that story that is 
worrying you is just pure lies. Here’s Rachel, our 
dear granddaughter, and don’t you let your mind fret 
over any trouble, for it’s all right.’’ 

Abraham rather prided himself on this speech, for 
he did not wish to tell before Rachel what was on her 
grandmother’s mind and he was very anxious to relieve 
his wife’s anxiety. 

She understood him and gave him a weak smile. 
Her lips murmured feebly her old words : 

«<The Lord knows best. Thanks be to him!”’ 
Then feeling weakly for Rachel’s hand she murmured ; 
« You'll be a good girl, Rachel, a good and dutiful 
child.’’ 

«TIl do anything to please you, grandma,’’ said 
Rachel, feeling strangely nervous and frightened, she 
could not tell why. 

‘ She’ll be as good as her grandma,’’ said Abraham, 
trying to speak cheerily, though an anxious look in his 
eyes belied the cheerful voice. ‘‘She’s ours, all our 
own, mother; Davis Martin says so, so don’t you 
worry. ’”’ 

She looked at him with weary, pitiful eyes, and she 
loosened her hold on Rachel’s hand and signed for 
him to come nearer. Rachel drew back from the bed 
and as he bent over the pillow she whispered to him: 
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“I couldn’t ever feel that she wasn’t ours ; but oh, 
Abraham, I wish she had a better father. Maybe I 
was wrong to want to keep her.” 

‘ No, no, she’s our own, and you’re all right, wife,’’ 
said Abraham eagerly. ‘‘ But Pll take care that her 
father never gets hold of her.’’ 

**You mustn’t say that, dear. She must be a dutiful 
daughter. She would never have the Lord’s blessing 
else,” said Mrs. Sowerby anxiously. ‘‘ But, there, the 
Lord knows best. He’ll make it right, all right.’’ 

Mrs. Cramp, who guessed that they were speaking of 
Rachel’s father, had sent the young girl into the next 
room on a slight errand. She now drew near enough 
to the bed to hear the words of Abraham, and her 
heart sank as she noted the look on her patient’s face. 
Suddenly Mrs. Sowerby made an effort to look beyond 
him and said anxiously : 

“Let her stay with me now. He’s downstairs, but 
don’t let her go now, I won’t need her long.’’ 

A feeling of shame came over Sarah at the thought 
that she had been passing under false colors in never 
acknowledging her relationship to Rachel. She also 
fancied that it might relieve Mrs. Sowerby’s mind to 
know the truth, so she approached and said quickly 
and steadily : 

“He is not downstairs now. I am his step-sister, 
and will count Rachel as my niece. I sent him away, 
and I will not allow him to interfere with Rachel.’’ 

Mrs. Sowerby looked at her without manifesting the 
slightest surprise, though Abraham had fallen back a 
step or two, startled at this confirmation of his sus- 
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picions. She now spoke again more clearly than be- 
fore : 

‘Don’t say that. He thinks Rachel is Mr. An- 
struther’s child, but I’m sure it’s all a mistake. He is 
Rachel’s father, and she must be a good and dutiful 
daughter to him. But I am glad he is not going to 
take her from me now, and you will watch over her. 
You are a good woman ; I can trust you.’’ 

Mrs. Cramp saw that there must be no more talking 
or excitement. She laid her warm, strong hand on the 
weak hand of Mrs. Sowerby, and said gently : 

col promises”, 

Then she beckoned Rachel back to her place at the 
bedside, and went down to meet the doctor, the sound 
of whose buggy she heard at this moment. 

He came upstairs with his usual cheerful and en- 
couraging manner, but after he had examined his 
patient and had given all directions, he said to Mrs. 
Cramp who had followed him from the room : 

Aidon t like this, Her strength is failing. ~The 
disease is yielding, but her strength is not rallying.’’ 
Then, giving some further directions and promising to 
call again in the afternoon, he drove off. y 

His words left a chill presentiment in Sarah Cramp’ s 
heart, but she redoubled her vigilance, and was almost 
tireless in her devotion and unremitting watchfulness. 

‘You should rest,’’ said Mrs. Sowerby once, but 
she replied : 

‘ No, no, I am doing it for Letty.” 

Letty’s mother smiled and asked, ‘‘You will love 
Rachel ?”’ 
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‘Indeed I will, I do,’’ replied Sarah, with a choking 
in her throat that stopped further words. But Mrs. 
Sowerby seemed satisfied. 

Abraham pondered this newly discovered relation- 
ship in his mind, and watched Mrs. Cramp more closely 
than he had hitherto done, but he saw that it was not 
the time for any questions that he might have to ask. 
Rachel, absorbed in the first heavy anxiety and grief 
that had fallen upon her, simply leaned upon Sarah for 
the support that her strong nature readily gave, and let 
all perplexing questions slip aside for another time. 

There were not many days left during which Mrs. 
Sowerby needed earthly care. The doctor’s predic- 
tion was too surely realized. As the disease yielded 
her strength failed, till, as the pale light was beginning 
to flush the gray dawn of the Sunday morning, her 
gentle spirit went to be with the Lord to whose will she 
had always humbly bowed, and he who knew best for 
her in all the vicissitudes of life now granted to her that 
rest which remaineth for those who fear him and love 
him. Poor Rachel’s grief was very great as she realized 
that the one who for ten of the long years of childhood 
had been her unfailing, loving friend, was gone, and 
Sarah Cramp found her time and her heart filled with 
tender care for her, and with pitying desire to soothe 
and comfort her grandfather, who with the patient 
reticence of age bent under a separation that seemed 
to carry to the grave the half of his life. 

Becky, loving and unobtrusive in her helpful sym- 
pathy, was a treasure to them all. She soothed Rachel 


into much-needed sleep, and, knowing all the ways of 
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the household before sickness had broken in upon their 
quiet routine, she was able to attend to all the little 
services that Mr. Sowerby might require. 

The funeral was to take place on Wednesday, and 
on Tuesday Rachel, who had been moping about the 
house looking listless and ill, announced that she would 
go out for a little while. 

‘Tt will do you good, dear,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘ Becky 
can go with you. I can finish all that there is to do 
this afternoon.”’ 

Becky sprang up at once to get her hat and coat, but 
a glance at Rachel’s face made her hesitate and say : 

“ Perhaps Rachel would just as soon walk alone a 
little while, and there is a good deal to leave you to do, 
Mrs. Cramp. Mr. Sowerby is out by the straw shed.’’ 

«T shall not go far,’’ said Rachel, ‘‘and Becky is 
right, Aunt Sarah, we must not heap all the work on 
yOu. 

Mrs. Cramp’s grave face showed a gleam of pleasure. 
It was the first time that Rachel had called her aunt. 
On Monday she had had a little talk with Mr. Sowerby, 
and the doctor had confirmed the account that she gave 
of herself, for he knew that she had a step-brother as 
well as the step-sister whom he had attended, though 
he had never seen the brother, and had not remem- 
bered his name until the fact was mentioned to him 
that Sarah Cramp was Rachel’saunt. Abraham listened 
with patient quietness. He was satisfied, from what he 
had seen during Mrs. Cramp’s stay in the house, that 
she was a good woman, and he was thankful to have 
some one to depend upon now, and to whom to entrust 
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the girls without having to call upon the neighbors, so 
he only said : 

‘‘ You will stay and look after things, won’t you ?’”’ 

Sarah willingly stayed, for she would have found it 
very hard to leave the two girls. She began to long to 
win Rachel’s heart, but the young girl seemed to be 
too much affected by the death of her grandmother to 
give much thought to the new aunt, and indeed, though 
it was not done at all unkindly, she still continued to 
call her Mrs. Cramp. Her grandfather once said to 
her: ‘‘She’s your aunt, dearie,’’ but Sarah signed to 
him to say no more, and when they were alone she 
said : 

‘She is not thinking of me now. Wait awhile and 
all will come to her. Her mind and heart are too full 
now to take up the new name. ”’ 

It was, however, a distinct pleasure to her when Rachel 
of her own accord called her aunt. She watched her 
as she went out toward the barn, walking slowly in the 
direction of the straw shed, as if to seek her grand- 
father. 

‘t Robert shall never injure her, no matter if he is 
her father,” she thought. ‘‘I will stand between him 
and her for her own sake and for the sake of her dear, 
good grandmother, and maybe it will be some sort of 
atonement to her poor mother for all she has suffered 
at his hands.’ 

With these thoughts she returned to her work, and 
with Becky’s help all was finally in order for the sad 
services of the next day. Rachel had not yet come in, 
but she only said to Becky : 
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‘¢The air will do the poor child good. She looked 
so white and tired that I was glad to see her go out. 
She will come in with her grandfather.’’ 

The evenings were lengthening very perceptibly, and 
the red light of the February sunset was still lingering 
in the sky when Abraham Sowerby came in ; but he was 
alone, and he had not seen Rachel for more than an 
hour. 

‘í She has wandered off to the orchard or somewhere 
over the farm, said Becky. ‘‘She would not go out 
on the road to-day, I’m sure.’’ 

‘“‘ There is somebody coming up the lane now,” re- 
marked Abraham, who was looking out of the window ; 
but his eyes were not so good as they had been in 
former years, and when Becky ran to look she shook 
her head, saying : 

“That isa boy. Il run out and call Rachel in to 
supper.’’ 

She picked up a shawl and flung it about her head 
and shoulders, then slipping on overshoes she went out. 
The boy was coming up the lane at good speed, and as 
he saw her he held up something as a sign to her to 
stop. As he came up to her he thrust a letter into her 
hand, saying : 

‘“‘ She asked me to take it to Mr. Sowerby.’’ 

“Who?” asked Becky, though her eye fell on the 
writing and she shivered as she recognized Rachel’s 
hand. 

“The other girl who was here before you came. 
She’s the granddaughter, ain’t she?’’ replied the boy. 

“Where did you see her?’’ asked Becky, puzzled 
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and inclined to think that the boy was playing some 
trick, as he seemed in a hurry to get away. 

“I saw her at the station. She was with some man 
I never saw before, and they got on the train for Plain- 
ville,” he replied. 

‘‘ Some man ?’’ ejaculated Becky. 

‘ Yes, an oldish sort of fellow, and he limped too,”’’ 
said the boy, whose curiosity was beginning to be aroused 
by the way Becky took his news. A voice behind them 
broke in, saying : 

“‘Yes, her father. It is all right; thank you very 
mucha 

Becky had stopped just outside the kitchen door and 
it was Mrs. Cramp who had opened the door and had 
caught the last words. 

She took the letter from Becky’s hand, and the boy, 
who had evening chores to do at home, sped away down 
the lane. She carried the letter in to Abraham and he 
slowly adjusted his glasses and read it, then with a look 
of troubled bewilderment he passed it to her, open. 


DEAR GRANDFATHER : My father has come for me 
and says he needs me very much to-day. Grandma 
said that I ought to be good and dutiful, so I said I 
would go with him, though I wish I could have waited 
till after to-morrow. Your loving 

RACHEL HALLER. 


That was all, but Sarah’s blood. seemed to grow 
chilly in her veins fora moment. ‘Then a quick wrath 
against her brother rose in her heart and she did not 
dare to speak. 
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Abraham Sowerby closed his fist and his face dark- 
ened. Then other memories came over him and he 
relaxed his hand and said : 

‘I didn’t think he would have come for her tili after 
to-morrow. What can he want of her?” 

Written across the envelope and somewhat smeared 
by the boy’s hand were the words : 

“I shall see you again very soon.’’ 

Sarah was the first to notice this, and she pointed it 
out to Abraham. 

‘* Nothing to do but to wait,’’ he said. ‘‘ Her own 
father can’t mean her any harm, but I wish there had 
been some woman with her to look after her. She’s 
always been used to having somebody who understood 
girls.’’ 

His voice grew husky as he said these words, and he 
got up and moved restlessly about the room. 

‘ Robert has his sister with him,’’ said Sarah. 

‘‘Your sister? Is she like you?’’ asked Abraham, 
his face clearing. 

‘She and Robert are full brother and sister,’’ replied 
Sarah. ‘‘She is my step-sister and a good deal younger 
than I am. But,” she added hastily, seeing that his 
brow clouded again, ‘‘ Kate is real kind-hearted and she 
will be good to her, I am sure.”’ 

‘Well, we can’t do anything till after to-morrow,’’ 
said Abraham, ‘‘and even then he has the law on his 
side, I guess. I wish Davis Martin was here.’’ 

Sarah in her heart was more worried than Mr. 
Sowerby, as she was very sure that Robert had no 
intention of saddling himself with Rachel’s expenses 
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unless he saw some profit in the matter. She had no 
address and no means of communication between her- 
self and him or with Kate. The interest that Rachel 
had already inspired in her, and her promise to Mrs. 
Sowerby, both conspired to make her very anxious about 
the girl, and it was with a heavy heart and distressed 
mind that she laid her head on the pillow that night. 


CHAPTER XXI 
RACHEL SENDS AN IMPORTANT LETTER 


OBERT HALLER was pushed into a corner, and 
he felt that he must play his game quickly or he 
would lose. He had always been a man who took risks 
recklessly and believed that his own will power was 
strong enough to accomplish any end upon which he 
set his mind. He was for a time puzzled as to how he 
should get Rachel away from her grandparents, but, 
finding out that Mrs. Sowerby was seriously ill, he hung 
about the neighborhood with the design of meeting 
Rachel herself, and in this he was successful on one of 
the rare occasions when she left her grandmother and 
went out to get a little fresh air. Rachel was inclined 
to avoid him, but he approached her with apparent 
frankness, and told her that he was not her father and 
was only interested now to restore her to her true 
father. 

Finding that Sarah was living in the house as nurse, 
he felt that events were playing into his hands, and he 
determined to get Sarah to work with him. When she 
declined to have anything to do with him and sent him 
away, he was very angry and vowed that he would get 
even with them al. He had not mentioned the name 
of Mr. Anstruther to Rachel, but he noticed that the 
hints that he let fall that she belonged to a family of 
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more importance than the Sowerbys had aroused her 
interest. 

He guessed that by playing upon her ambition he 
could get an influence over her, and he lay in wait for 
her again and then made an appointment for her to 
meet him the following week. Rachel would not have 
agreed to any proposal to go away from her grand- 
mother while she lay in such a weak state, and he was 
a good deal puzzled as to how he should persuade her 
to go with him to Mr. Anstruther’s, but here again 
events seemed to favor his plans, for the death of 
Mrs. Sowerby left Rachel free to follow her own incli- 
nations. 

When she left the house on that Tuesday afternoon, 
she had no intention of not returning, but she met 
Robert Haller and he insisted that she must come with 
him at once, as he meant to take her to her father. 
Rachel made a faint resistance to this proposal, but he 
overcame her reluctance by telling her that he was going 
away and that if she did not come at once all chance of 
proving her identity would be indefinitely postponed. 
The thought of losing such a brilliant fortune was too 
much for Rachel, and she agreed to accompany him, 
only stipulating that she must send a note to her grand- 
father to explain her non-appearance. By his advice 
she only wrote that she was going with her father, for 
he assured her that he had a perfect right to be consid- 
ered as such until he had handed her over to her real 
father. The ride to Plainville, and a long ride in the 
street cars after they arrived in Plainville, gave Rachel 
plenty of time to think over the step she had taken. 
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At times she felt very nervous, but the remembrance of 
Mr. Anstruther’s fine house, and the thought that in 
another twenty-four hours that would be her home, 
kept up her courage. 

At last they arrived at a small house in a very quiet 
street, and when the door opened a woman’s voice 
called from the upper landing : 

TS that you, Robert? ’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ he called in reply, and added in a lower tone ~ 
to Rachel, “That is your Aunt Kate. She is my full 
sister. Sarah is only my step-sister. 

He led the way upstairs to a room where a pretty, 
delicate-looking woman was standing at the door wait- 
ing for them. As soon as Rachel caught sight of her 
she exclaimed in a tone of relief : 

‘¢Oh, I remember you.”’ 

An embarrassed flush rose over Kate’s pale face, and 
Robert hastily said : 

‘That is hardly likely. You scarcely saw her and 
you were too young to remember her.’’ 

“Oh, but I am sure that I do, repeated Rachel 
confidently, too much pleased to have found a familiar 
face after her anxiety and doubts, to heed the effect of 
her words. ‘‘I remember very well how you used to 
make rabbits and elephants for me on the wall after the 
lamp was lighted. ”? 

‘ Yes,” interposed Kate, stopping her brother with 
a slight gesture, ‘‘I used to do that always to amuse 
children who happened to be with me. You have a 
good memory.”’ 

‘She did not remember me,’’ said Robert gruffly. 
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‘I don’t suppose that I really did remember,’’ said 
Rachel, noticing now that he was not pleased. ‘It 
only came back to me when I saw you,”’ she continued, 
turning to Kate. ‘‘I had not thought of this before at 
all. I think that I had quite forgotten until seeing you 
reminded me.’’ 

‘*Get her some supper and take her off to bed,’’ 
said Robert interrupting. ‘‘We must start early to get 
out to Mr. Anstruther’s in good time to-morrow morn- 


ing, and she ought not to look any more fagged than 
she does now.’’ He turned on his heel and left the 
` room. 


““Did I vex him ?’’ asked Rachel, surprised. 

‘*Oh, no, child. He often goes off like that,’’ re- 
plied Kate. ‘‘Come in here and take off your hat and 
coat,’’ and she led the way into her own bedroom, 
which Rachel was to share with her that night. The 
flush had faded from her cheeks and left them white and 
delicate-looking, and she coughed several times. 

«« You have taken a bad cold,’’ remarked Rachel. 

‘Oh, no,” replied Kate hastily, ‘‘that is nothing ; I 
am much better than I was. We are not a very robust 
family, but we are strong, for all that, I believe in a 
good strong will to carry a person through. But come 
now and have something to eat.” 

Rachel followed her into the adjoining room where 
Kate had prepared a comfortable supper ; but Rachel 
had no heart for food. She tried to make a pretense 
of eating, but at last a heedless word from Kate broke 
down all her composure. Kate had been chatting, Ra- 
chel paying little attention to her words, till she asked : 
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‘ How did you manage to slip away from the old 
lady? I meant to ask Robert, but he went off so 
quickly. I didn’t more than half believe that he 
would bring you to-night, though indeed it was time, 
for you look fairly worn out with being so closely tied to 
the whims of the old lady.’’ 

Rachel had looked up startled at the first part of 
Kate’s speech, half thinking that she had not under- 
stood aright; but there was no misunderstanding the 
last part, and nervous and worn out as she felt, a terri- 
ble wave of loneliness swept over her-at the thought 
that her grandmother, who had been such a watchful ` 
and tender guardian to her, was gone. She gasped 
out: 

«Oh, you can’t mean grandma! Don’t you 
know. ”? and then her voice gave way and she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

«There, there, child ; Ididn’t mean to hurt yous” 
said Kate, startled in her turn. ‘‘Is your grand- 
mother dead? I mean, Mrs. Sowerby. Robert didn’t 
tell me. Don’t cry so; you know she was really no 
relation to you.” 

But Rachel was not to be comforted, and Kate, who 
had sense enough to see that in her state of nervous 
exhaustion she really could not control herself, carried 
her off to her room and-helped her to undress. In 
her way she tried hard to be kind and to turn Rachel’s 
thoughts from her grief, but she could think of no 
better way than by talking of the fine house and the 
fine people to whom the young girl was going the next 
day. 
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Rachel did not wish to seem churlish, but she was 
glad to be left to herself, and she turned her face to 
the wall, thinking sadly of her grandmother and with 
an involuntary shudder of Mrs. Grantley and her evi- 
dent coolness toward her. ‘The first violence of her 
grief had spent itself, but tears rolled down her face 
with dreary persistence and she could not, weary as she 
was, get to sleep. The sound of Kate coming into the 
room made her close her eyes, as she was disinclined 
to talk with her any more. Kate, who had come be- 
cause she fancied that she heard her sobbing, stood a 
moment beside the bed with a lamp in her hand. The 
light shone on the tear marks and the swollen eyelids 
that showed pitifully on the pretty face of the young 
girl. 

As Rachel made no movement, Kate satisfied herself 
that she was at last asleep and stole quietly out of the 
room just as her brother entered the next room. 

“« Robert,” she said abruptly, ‘‘I wish that we had 
never meddled with this business.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’’ he asked roughly. 

“I don’t believe that that poor child cares a thing 
about the Anstruthers,’’ said Kate positively. ‘‘She 
is just breaking her heart for the Sowerbys.’’ 

‘Nonsense !’’ he said sharply. ‘‘I forgot to tell 
you that the old lady died on Sunday. The child will 
be far better off with the Anstruthers now, and she will 
soon forget.’’ 

‘« No, you are wrong there,’’ said Kate. ‘‘ Blood 
will tell, and she can’t feel really at home with those 
who are no kin. Just see how she recognized me.”’ 
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‘ Oh, humbug! Have you struck a gold mine lately 
that you are so ready to throw away a plum like this 
reward money?’’ asked her brother lazily, stretching 
himself in an easy-chair. 

«It isn’t right, and you won’t have any luck with 
the money, even if you get it,” repeated Kate. «<T 
wish that you would give up the whole affair. See 
how the other money that I got for you has all slipped 
away and only left you in worse debt.”’ 

“I wanted to increase it for you and I had ill luck, 
that was all,’’ said her brother coolly. ‘‘ Now see 
here, Kate, don’t be foolish. We have been over all 
this ground before and you yourself agreed that I was 
not fit to bring her up. She will be much better off 
with these people. Now that Mrs. Sowerby is dead 
there is really no place for her to go, for I don’t imag- 
ine that Abraham Sowerby particularly cares to be ham- 
pered with a girl of her age. Sarah will suit him much 
better, and if she plays her cards well the old girl may 
come in for a snug berth at Creek Farm.” He burst 
into a low, chuckling laugh. 

“Sarah isn’t thinking of anything of that sort,’’ ex- 
claimed Kate indignantly. ‘‘For a bright man you 
are dreadfully slow to understand any character that 
doesn’t just run in the same line as your own.” 

There was a ring of scorn in her voice that called up 
an awkward flush to Robert’s face, but he was evi- 
dently determined not to let anything ruffle his good 
humor, and he answered carelessly : 

‘Oh, well, have it your own way. It is nothing to 
me, and Sarah never was the kind that I could under- 
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stand. You are much more in my line, Kitty. You 
and I will have some gay old times together yet.’’ 

Kate made no reply to this, but sat looking in the 
fire with an absent-minded expression, till he grew tired 
of watching and waiting for her to speak and he rose, 
stretching himself, but dropping his arms with a sudden 
exclamation of pain. 

“Is it rheumatism again?’’ asked Kate anxiously. 
‘‘ You ought to have stayed at home to-night.’’ 

‘Ole it's nothing,’ heareplied “It isa nasty, 
raw, damp night, and I suppose my barometer is fore- 
telling a storm. I shall be all right to-morrow. 

Kate made what arrangements she could for his com- 
fort, and having seen him safely to his room, she re- 
turned to her own and crept to bed. Rachel by this 
time had fallen really asleep, and her youth and ex- 
haustion stood her in good stead, for she did not wake, 
though Kate lay and coughed incessantly from the time 
that she laid her head on the pillow until it was well on 
toward the morning hours. 

The natural buoyancy of youth had reasserted itself 
in Rachel when she awakened the next morning, and 
she began to ask questions of Kate as she dressed her- 
self; but now it was Kate who showed no disposition 
to talk. 

“Vou certainly ought to take care of yourself,’’ said 
Rachel, breaking off in her chatter as the constant 
hacking sound of coughing rasped her ear. 

‘¢Oh, that is what everybody says,’’ exclaimed Kate 
peevishly ; ‘‘but how am I to doit? Sarah used to 
take care of me,’’ she added in softened tones. 
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‘‘Everybody else said, ‘Take care of yourself,’ and 
Sarah never said it, but she did it for me.”’ 

‘ Did she live with you here?” asked Rachel. 

«No, I lived with her,’’ replied Kate. 

« Well, she will come back to you soon now,’’ said 
Rachel ; and with these words the remembrance that it 
was the day of her grandmother’s funeral came over 
her and silenced her. 

“ Don’t mind me,” said Kate, as they finished dress- 
ing. ‘‘I don’t mean to be cross, but I am never good 
for anything until have had my breakfast. One feels so 
wretchedly when one wakes.”’ 

The breakfast was a slip-shod affair, as Kate had to 
prepare it, and everything had been left from last 
night’s supper just huddled up in heaps. Rachel be- 
gan to help in a handy, capable way that attracted 
Kate’s attention. 

« You take hold of things just like Sarah,’’ she re- 
marked. ‘‘I never cared about housekeeping and 
cooking and all the rest. I guess your grandmother 
has been a first-rate housekeeper.’’ 

‘ Yes,” replied Rachel with a sigh. 

“I don’t always have things so in heaps,’’ began 
Kate in apology ; ‘‘but we only moved to this place a 
week ago, and I was so tired that I got in the way of 
leaving things to be all washed up at once after dinner. 
We'll do better as I get used to these rooms.’’ 

‘*Do you expect Aunt Sarah soon ?’’ asked Rachel. 

& Oh; “n0,’” replied’ "Kate; “¢she ehas “her- own 
home ; she wouldn’t come here, and then I don’t sup- 
pose that Robert ever told her the address.’’ 
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Rachel went on with the work of cooking the break- 
fast ; but Kate had to sit down, and Rachel saw with 
alarm that she was faint and trembling. She jumped 
up in a minute with an assumption of liveliness. 

‘I will call Robert now,’’ she said. ‘‘ He wanted 
to take an early train to take you to Mr. Anstruther’s.’’ 

She left the room, and while she was gone Rachel 
stood at the window, idly looking out on the narrow, 
commonplace street. The house was near the corner, 
and she saw a man working on the corner house on the 
opposite side of the street. She watched him listlessly 
as he took something down from the corner of the brick 
wall; but her attention was aroused to keener interest 
when she saw him begin to fix in place of the removed 
label a board on which in clear, white letters on a blue 
ground she could distinctly read ‘‘ Marble Street.’’ 

The corner house was a provision store and she 
could read on its window the number 3201. A woman 
coming out of the house just opposite attracted 
Rachel’s attention next. She had a market-basket on 
her arm and she soon vanished around the corner of 
the next street and Rachel took to studying the houses, 
as there was nothing else of interest to be seen in the 
street. The house opposite was the fourth from the 
corner, and she mechanically counted ‘‘ 3201, 3202, 
3203, 3204,’’ but her keen, young eyes could read the 
number over the door, 3207. 

Kate had not returned, and for lack of other occu- 
pation she puzzled over this discrepancy until suddenly 
it occurred to her that the houses were numbered across 
the street instead of straight along one side. Figuring 
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out this plan, she made out that the one she was in 
would be 3206. It was not a matter of any special in- 
terest to her, as she fully expected to leave the house in 
a very short time, and being a thorough country girl, 
who had very rarely been in a town before, she had 
not thought of finding out the address, until it thus 
forced itself upon her and she was rather pleased at 
her own skill in deciphering it. 

She was interrupted by the entrance of Kate, who 
exclaimed despondently: ‘‘ There, that is the way that 
things always go forme! Robert has rheumatism or 
lumbago, I don’t exactly know what, but he can’t get 
out of bed, so here we may just settle ourselves down 
to wait till he is better.” 

‘Do you mean that we cannot go to Mr. Anstruther’ s 
to-day?’’ asked Rachel anxiously. 

‘ Not unless he would let me take you, and I don’t 
believe that he will agree to that,’’ said Kate. ‘He 
says that he will be all right by to-morrow ; but I don’t 
think it.’’ 

She sat down to her breakfast and Rachel followed 
her example, though this new obstacle worried her 
greatly. As Kate rose and began to prepare a break- 
fast to carry to her brother, Rachel suggested timidly : 

‘‘ Don’t you think that he would let you take me, 
for it must be troublesome and—and an expense to 
him to have me here so long? ”’ 

‘“ Oh, Mr, Anstruther will make all that right,’’ said 
Kate, with a short laugh. ‘‘But Ill ask him. Maybe 
he will be more reasonable after he has had his break- 
fast.’’ 
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She went away and Rachel was left to her own 
thoughts. She hated the thought of staying indefinite- 
ly in this place, and the idea that no one knew where 
she was had dawned upon her since she had learned 
from Kate that Mrs. Cramp did not know the address. 

“ They may both be taken ill, and then what on 
earth am I to do?’’ she thought in terror, as she re- 
called Kate’s racking cough and faintness. There 
were other people in the house, she knew, but who or 
what they were she could not tell, and she hated equally 
the thought of having to apply to them for help. 

‘‘Tf I could only get a line to Aunt Sarah,’’ she 
thought despairingly ; but she had no paper nor ink, 
and not a sign of writing materials appeared in the room. 
She went about lifting the articles that lay in confusion 
on the little side table. Finally she went back to the 
bedroom and, feeling very like a thief, she opened the 
bureau drawer. There among some ribbons lay a blank 
envelope crumpled and slightly soiled, but it would 
serve, and Rachel remembered that she had a pencil 
in her pocket and a list of music that Mrs. Francis had 
written out for her, one side of which was blank. 
Trembling with eagerness she hastily scribbled : 


DEAR AUNT SARAH : Father can’t leave his bed with 
rheumatism and Aunt Kate has such a bad cough she 
can hardly stand. We are at 3206 Marble Street. Do 
come, for Aunt Kate is not fit to nurse anybody. She 
is too weak herself. 


The sound of footsteps made her start and hastily 
scribbling ‘‘ Rachel’’ at the foot of the sheet she folded 
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and pushed it into the envelope ready to conceal all 
in her pocket. She could not have told why she was 
so fearful of being seen, and indeed she gave her 
shoulders an angry shake, muttering to herself, ‘‘I 
have a perfect right to send this letter.’’ 

The footsteps were not coming to the room in which 
she was and Rachel directed the envelope and went 
back to the front room, determined to ask the first per- 
son who appeared, where she could post her letter and 
buy a stamp. She had a few nickels and pennies in 
her little purse, and she sat down by the window re- 
suming her aimless watch and wondering whether she 
could buy a two-cent stamp at the provision store. 
Hardly anybody was to be seen in the street, but pres- 
ently she noticed a man in gray crossing and recross- 
ing from door to door with a peculiar, quick, businesslike 
trot, that any city girl would instantly have recognized 
as the postman. It was not till Rachel saw him run 
up the steps of a house nearly opposite and leave let- 
ters and papers that it dawned upon her, but it was 
ignorance not stupidity that made Rachel slow to un- 
derstand. No sooner did she realize that a postman 
was approaching than she ran quickly and noiselessly 
down the stairs and opened the front door. The man 
in gray was coming up the steps of the house next 
door; evidently he had no mail for 3206, but Rachel 
held out her letter and two cents saying: 

‘Would you please put this in the post office for 
mera 

He looked surprised, but nodded pleasantly and came 
over and took the letter from her hand. She only 
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waited to thank him, then closing the door gently she 
sped upstairs unnoticed by any one in the house. The 
breakfast dishes were standing on the table and Rachel 
recalled what Kate had said about washing them only 
after dinner. An apron was hanging on a nail and 
there was hot water on the stove. Rachel took both 
and was soon busy washing the plates. She had time 
to have everything in nice order before Kate appeared. 
The pain made Robert very cross and irritable and 
hard to please. He would not listen to any proposal 
that she should take Rachel to Mr. Anstruther’s, and 
as she was leaving the room he called her back to say : 

‘ Don’t let her go writing to Abraham Sowerby. I 
don’t want him coming down upon us.’’ 

‘ Have you told her the name of this street and the 
number ?’’ asked Kate. 

‘ No; that is true, she doesn’t know it and she is 
too much of a country bumpkin to know Plainville at 
all,” replied Robert. ‘‘ Stillshe might want to write.’’ 

<‘ Well, that willdo no harm and will keep her grand- 
father from getting uneasy,’’ remarked Kate. «T 
should say to let her write, since she does not know the 
address of this place.’’ 

‘ Nonsense, don’t let her write at all,’’ said Robert. 
‘‘ Keep her amused ; you ought to have wit enough for 
that.’’ 

Kate went off without replying to this, but when she 
saw the neat appearance of the room her first impulsive 
movement was to kiss Rachel on the cheek. Then 
she told her that they could not go to Mr. Anstruther’s 
that day and added : 
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«If you want to write a line home I'll get it dropped 
in the box for you. But don’t let any one come here, 
for your father wouldn’t like that.’’ 

“I sent a note home last night from Borrowdale 
station,” said Rachel. ‘‘I don’t think that I need write 
again so soon.’’ She was in alarm lest Kate should go 
to look for an envelope and should miss the one that 
Rachel had taken from her drawer. Therefore she 
quickly put aside the idea of writing a letter and began 
an animated conversation in which Kate was soon in- 
terested. The thought that her letter was already on 
the way with its appeal to Sarah to come to her, made 
Rachel quite lively and ready to chat cheerfully. Kate 
encouraged her to talk about her home and all at Creek 
Farm, but at the end she said : 

‘* Don’t talk about them when your father comes into 
the room, and if you want to write just let me know, 
but don’t tell him. ”’ 

Rachel, who was attracted by her aunt’s bright man- 
ners and her pretty face, so different from Sarah’s grave 
and plain features, felt ashamed that she should have 
been deceiving her about the letter, but these words 
set her at ease. Where deception was recommended 
no one could blame her for practising it, she thought. 
The day passed less slowly than she had feared. 
Robert Haller was not able to leave his bed, but he 
would not send for a doctor and Kate, who knew that 
their money was running low, did not very strongly 
urge it. i 

The next morning he felt well and tried to get up, 
but it caused him such acute pain when he tried to 
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dress that he gave it up with much ill-will and returned 
to his bed. Kate was in his room and Rachel was 
sitting by the window in the front room, looking down 
with nervous expectation at the narrow monotonous 
street, when she saw some one come around the corner 
by the store and in a minute she recognized Mrs. 
Cramp. In an instant she was out of the room and 
stealing softly down the stairs to open the street door 
before a ring could bring any one else. 

As Mrs. Cramp approached the door she saw Rachel’s 
face peeping out at her. Her grave face lighted up 
with a look of relief and pleasure that surprised and 
touched Rachel, who drew her hastily inside the door 
and hurried her upstairs. 

‘I am so glad to see you!’’ she exclaimed impul- 
sively. ‘‘I was afraid they would both fall sick and 
then what could I do?’’ 

‘What are you doing here?’’ asked Sarah. ‘‘ We 
have been terribly worried about you.’’ 

Rachel flushed and stammered. She did not wish 
to tell Mrs. Cramp that she was not Rachel Haller. 

‘‘ My father wanted me,’’ she said. 

‘Then why did you not bring him to the house and 
say good-bye to us at least ?’’ asked Sarah. 

But further questions were cut short by the entrance 
of Kate, who stood a moment at the door in blank 
amazement. 

‘Why, Sarah ! How did you come? What brought 
you? ’”’ she exclaimed. 

“I came by the train and Rachel’s letter brought 
me, but I should have come much sooner if you had 
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told me your address,’’ said Sarah, with a shade of 
reproach, but more of tenderness, in her voice as she 
looked anxiously at Kate’s fragile figure. 

Kate flashed a sudden indignant glance at Rachel, 
but she said nothing to her. ‘‘Come into my room,” 
she said to Sarah. ‘‘ Robert cannot leave his bed, but 
he is so fretted at being kept there that I do not know 
but he may crawl out, and he must not find you here.’’ 

‘Why not?’’ said Sarah indignantly ; but Kate cast 
another glance at Rachel and made a sign which Sarah 
understood as meaning that they must not discuss the 
father before his child. 

She followed Kate to the bedroom and Rachel was 
left behind, uncertain what to do or say, and heartily 
wishing herself out of all the tangle of deception and 
lies that seemed to be weaving about her. She was 
like many people who do not mind doing a little 
deception themselves when they think it will further 
their own ends, but who find it very disagreeable to be 
connected with those who are not perfectly honest and 
truthful. 

«Now, Kate, tell me what all this means,’’ said 
Sarah, in a grave and decided voice that sounded 
almost stern. ‘‘ What is all this nonsense that I hear 
Robert has been talking about Rachel being Mr. An- 
struther’s child? You know that is ridiculous talk. ” 

“I don’t know anything of the sort,’’ said Kate, 
defending herself with some spirit. ‘‘It is you, Sarah, 
who do not understand this tangled-up affair.’’ 

“‘Then tell me as quickly as you can what Robert’s 
wife and child can have to do with Mr, Anstruther’s 
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lost child,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘ But sit down and don’t get 
excited. Dear heart, but you have been running your- 
self down,’’ and she pushed Kate into a rocking-chair 
with kindly force. 

The tears welled up into Kate’s eyes. She was very 
sensitive to a little loving care. 

‘I would have told you long ago, but Robert would 
have been angry,’’ she faltered. ‘‘ You know he took 
to drinking and then he began to gamble, and Letty 
couldn’t stand it. She could get no money from him 
and she was afraid he might hurt the children when he 
came home not himself, so she went off one day. She 
found a place where she could earn good wages as 
nurse and she put the children with a woman who was 
to keep them for her and she thought Robert could 
not find them.’’ 

‘Where did she go?’’ asked Sarah. 

‘« That is just the point,’’ said Kate. ‘‘She went 
to Mr. Anstruther’s and she gave the name Lizzie Hall, 
so that Robert wouldn’t hear of her.” 

‘« And you knew all this and never told me? ” asked 
Sarah. 

“ She didn’t want me to talk about it,’’ replied Kate. 
‘She only asked me to keep an eye on the children 
and to send her word if anything went wrong with 
them, and I promised I would ; but that man I told 
you of cheated Andrew and then we had to move. 
Andrew went West, and I was real sick so I wasn’t able 
to get round to see the children for a while. Then 
Letty came in one day and said they had the scarlet 
fever and she was going to stay with them.’’ 
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“Did she say anything about Mr. Anstruther’s 
children, or how she came to leave there ?’’ asked Sarah. 

« No, she was in a dreadful state, all broken up 
about the children being sick, and she hardly could tell 
a straight story,’’ replied Kate evasively. ‘‘ I wanted 
to go to help her nurse the children, but she said that 
I was too sick myself, she could manage all that, and 
that all she wanted me to do was to keep Robert away 
so that he would’t take any money she had.’’ 

‘* Where was Robert ?’’ asked Sarah. 

*¢ He was in the hospital sick himself, and he did not 
get out until after the baby died,’’ replied Kate. 
‘¢That made him awful cross, for he always cared more 
for the baby than for Rachel. I suppose Letty wanted 
to get away from him and to slip off with Rachel to 
her own people. What are you thinking of?”’ 

Sarah who was pondering deeply had made no reply 
to Kate’s last words, but now she started and inquired, 

‘‘ How did Letty manage to get away ?”’ 

“ I suppose she slipped off when Robert was out,’’ 
said Kate. ‘‘I went one day to see her and she was 
in a dreadful state ; her face was cut and she had lost 
one of her front teeth. She said she had fallen in the 
dark on the stairs. I asked about Rachel, as I did not 
see her in the room, and Letty talked very wild, said 
she would soon be with the baby and it was better for 
her. I never saw her after that. Robert told me af- 
terward that she had carried off Mr. Anstruther’s 
children, thinking there would be a reward offered for 
them ; but Rachel died, and then she seemed to go out 
of her mind. She forgot where she had left Mr. Ar- 
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struther’s baby and she got the notion that the other 
child was Rachel.’’ 

‘“ Why didn’t he tell all this at the time and see 
about getting the children returned to Mr. Anstruther? ” 
asked Sarah. 

‘“ He couldn’t. He got into some trouble himself 
and he did not know exactly what had become of 
Letty,’’ replied Kate. ‘‘ But afterward, when he found 
where the child was and that it was passing as his child, 
he knew it must be Mr. Anstruther’s.’’ 

“«See here, Katie,’’ said Sarah kindly, ‘‘ this is all 
a bad muddle and don’t you have anything to do with 
it. Come home with me now and I will get you nursed 
up again and we will take Rachel or send her back to 
her grandfather. He thinks all the world of her.’’ 

She put her arm affectionately around Kate, who 
began to cry, but sobbed out : 

‘“T can’t leave Robert. He is laid up in bed. He 
has had these bad turns ever since the night he came 
out to see us. He nearly got thrown against the plat- 
form trying to catch the train that night, and he got 
an awful wrench. He says it’s only rheumatism, but I 
am afraid it’s worse, and I can’t leave him like this.’’ 

‘“ Bring him with you, then,’’ said Sarah after a mo- 
mentary hesitation. ‘‘There is room enough in the 
old house and we will look after him together.’’ 

“I wish he would,’’ said Kate tearfully. ‘‘ Nobody 
ever was as good to me as you, Sarah, except Andrew.’ 

‘“ Then you talk to Robert about it and let me have 
you all,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘I’ll take Rachel back with me 
to her grandfather to-day aud then Pll come for you, 
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not to-morrow, for I have something to do, but Satur- 
day.’’ 

‘ Oh, don’t take Rachel away! That would make 
Robert so angry that he wouldn’t agree to anything I 
could say,’’ exclaimed Kate in alarm. 

‘ Kate,” said Sarah impressively, ‘‘I don’t believe, 
and you can’t make me believe, that Letty took any 
other child for her own. She was too fond of her 
babies for that, and the child she called hers and kept 
with her was hers.’’ s 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,’’ said Kate weakly. 
‘‘ Robert says her mind was queer.’”’ 

“ Does Rachel know all this?’’ asked Sarah sud- 
denly. 

CNO not all,’’ replied Kate. 

‘I mean,” said Sarah, ‘‘ does she know that Robert 
calls her Mr. Anstruther’s child ?”’ 

“Yes, that is why she came with him,’’ replied Kate. 
“ He meant to take her there yesterday and she 
wanted me to take her when he was too sick to go.’’ 

Sarah’s face darkened and she reflected a moment, 
then she said: ‘‘ Do you think that you can get along 
without me till Saturday, Katie? You must not wear 
yourself out.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, oh, yes!’’ exclaimed Kate. ‘‘I can do very 
well if I have a little time to explain to Robert. He 
wouldn’t let me send you our address and I’m afraid 
he would be very cross if he knew that you were here. 
He said that nobody had a right to interfere between 
father and child.’’ 

‘: Well, I am going now, Katie, if you will let me 
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out without going back into that room,’’ said Sarah. 
<‘ And you promise that you will be here on Saturday 
when I come ?’’ 

““Yes, yes, indeed,’’ promised Kate, glad to find 
that she could keep Sarah’s visit secret for the present. 

There was a second door to Kate’s room which com- 
municated directly with the staircase. She took Sarah 
out that way and the first thing that Rachel knew she 
heard the street door close, and looking out she saw 
with terror that Mrs. Cramp was walking quickly away. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MRS. CRAMP FINDS A NEW CLUE 


‘« \TOW, to whom had I better go?’’ thought Mrs. 

Cramp, as she whizzed along in the train to 
Borrowdale. ‘‘I’m afraid that there is very little 
truth in that story of Robert’s, but it has given me 
a glimmering of where the truth lies, and I want 
somebody with a clear head to help me to work it out. 
Why, Mr. Francis! He would be the very one; Ill 
see him before I sleep to-night.” 

With this resolution she went straight from the sta- 
tion to the parsonage where Matty, who was now fully 
installed there, admitted her and looked at her curiously 
as she gave her name. Matty had her fair share of 
curiosity, and she had heard stray scraps of conversation 
which would have been unintelligible to another girl, but 
to her, coming from Mr. Anstruther’s, where Rachel and 
Mr. Anstruther’s liking for her had been thoroughly 
discussed among the servants, they gave food for 
thought. She knew that Mrs. Cramp was Rachel’s aunt 
and she observed her closely on that account. The 
pastor and his wife, who had formed a high opinion of 
Mrs. Cramp from what they had. seen of her during 
Mrs. Sowerby’s illness, gave her a hearty greeting and 
were very willing to listen to her and to help her. 


“There has been a lot of trouble and confusion 
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from people taking up notions and other people telling 
only half the truth,’’ she said, ‘‘and I don’t want to 
make things worse, but I do think that maybe I can tell 
more than anybody else about Mr. Anstruther’s lost 
child. I will tell you all I know and then I hope that 
you will advise me. Can you tell me on what day Mr. 
Anstruther’s children were lost ?’’ 

« Yes,” replied Mr. Francis, ‘‘ on the twenty-seventh 
of August.’’ 

«Ten years ago last August,’’ said Mrs. Cramp, 
‘my step-brother’s wife came to my house with a 
child which she begged me to keep for her, as her own 
children had the scarlet fever and she was afraid this 
little one would take it if she kept it. That was, as 
nearly as I can remember, on the twenty-seventh of 
August, and that is the girl Mrs. Sowerby got out of 
the orphanage. Now I find that my step-brother, 
Robert Haller, is trying to prove that his wife stole Mr. 
Anstruther’s children and passed off one of them as 
her own. She never came back to get the girl she left 
with me, and don’t you think it is more likely that 
the little girl she left with me was Mr. Anstruther’s?’’ 

‘“ My dear, exclaimed Mrs. Francis excitedly, 
“what did I tell you? Did I not say that it would be 
more sensible to hunt up a family for Becky Adams ?’”’ 

‘‘ Wait, wait,” said the pastor gravely. ‘‘We must 
go over this carefully. Who did Mrs. Haller tell you 
that this child was ?’’ 

‘She said that it was a little girl who had lost her 
parents and she was taking care of it because there was 
nobody else to see after the poor little thing. But she 
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was in such a hurry to get back by the next train to 
her children that I had very little chance: to ask her 
questions.”’ 

‘c Was there nothing about the child’s dress to give 
any clue?’’ asked Mr. Francis. 

‘‘Not a thing,’’ replied Mrs. Cramp. ‘‘It was 
neatly dressed in a little calico frock, nothing fine about 
it. It cried a good deal for its mother, but that did 
not surprise me, and sometimes it wanted Lida or some 
name like that. I though it meant Letty, as that was 
the name of my brother’s wife.’’ 

“I wish we could get hold of Davis Martin,’’ said 
Mr. Francis. ‘‘ He seems in some way to have kept 
track of Letty Sowerby and to know much about her 
and her husband. If we only knew where the children 
were left we might get some track ; but we cannot find 
where she was living between the time of leaving Mr. 
Anstruther’s and the time when she appeared at Bor- 
rowdale.’’ 

‘ Bessie Hartley might know where he is,’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Francis, “as Albert Lucas sees him often. 
I think he got Albert into that farm at Oakwood.”’ 

‘« Will Bessie know?’’ asked Mr. Francis with a 
meaning glance. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Mrs. Francis. ‘‘ That trouble is 
all cleared up. I knew that Bessie could make it 
straight as soon as she understood what was in Albert’s 
mind. There is nothing better than good plain honest 
truth with no concealments and evasions.’’ 

“I am so glad that you think that,’’ said Sarah with 
a look of relief. ‘‘I don’t want to do anybody harm, 
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but all this twisting and turning and saying a little and 
then holding back with a lie here and another lie there 
and plenty of evasions between, make me feel fairly 
stifled.’’ 

< Come said Mr. Francis rising, ‘‘I will go with 
you now to the Hartleys and ask about Davis Martin.’’ 

‘ And after that ?’’ asked Mrs. Francis eagerly. 

‘< After that we will see,’’ replied her husband smil- 
ing. 

Bessie could only tell them that she would try to get 
word to Davis Martin, but it was uncertain when Albert 
would see him, and after hearing all that she could tell 
about the night when Letty Haller came to their door, 
they took leave of her. 

‘Now, Mrs. Cramp,”’ said the pastor, ‘‘ I should ad- 
vise you to take Becky and go straight to Mr. Anstruther 
to-morrow morning. Don’t make any claims, but just 
tell him this whole story as you have told it to me and 
see what effect it produces on him.’’ 

‘¢ And then if I could only bring Rachel back with 
me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cramp earnestly. ‘‘I can’t 
feel safe till she is with us again.’’ 

“ I wish you good success,’’ said Mr. Francis kindly. 
4: And now you must let me drive you back to the farm ; 
it is too far for you to walk, and my wife and I were 
going in that direction.’ 

Mrs. Cramp was thankful for the offer, as she was 
really tired, and she wanted to be ready for the busi- 
ness of the next day. As she got out of the carriage 
at the foot of the lane she held out her hand to the 


pastor, saying with a voice that shook a little : 
T 
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‘‘ Pray for me that I may act for the best. Rachel’s 
welfare is what I most desire, but that cannot be gained 
by trickery or deception.’’ 

«If only that good aunt can convince Rachel of 
that,” said Mrs. Francis as they drove off, ‘‘it will be 
the greatest good to the girl. Iam afraid that she has 
been playing some underhand game. I cannot get 
over her going off in that way when her grandmother, 
who loved her so dearly, was lying dead in the house.’’ 

Mr. Francis flicked his horse and sighed wearily. 

«It is dreadfully disheartening,” he said. «We 
have tried to do our best.’’ But then checking him- 
self he added reverently : ‘‘ But we can always say, as 
Mrs. Sowerby would have said, ‘The Lord knows 
best,’ and he can bring light out of this dark and con- 
fused affair.’’ 

‘c Don’t worry over it any more now,” said Mrs. 
Francis. ‘‘You have given Mrs. Cramp the best ad- 
vice and let us put it out of our minds until we see 
something that we can really do.’’ 

They were going to call upon one of the members of 
the church who was seriously ill, and who had been 
one of the pastor’s most earnest and faithful helpers. 
All worldly strife and vice seemed to be dropped at the 
door of that sick-room. The visit could only be a very 
short one, as the sufferer could not bear much conver- 
sation, but it was with a solemn feeling as though they 
had been on holy ground that the pastor and his wife 
drove homeward through the deepening twilight. 

It was therefore rather a shock to Mrs. Francis when, 
as soon as she had entered the house, Matty appeared, 
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and after a little fidgetting in setting to rights some un- 
necessary little things about the room asked : 

‘ Please, Mrs. Francis, do you know whether Mr. 
Anstruther ever found that woman who left Miss Mar- 
garet with Mrs. Barnard ?”’ 

“‘No,’’ replied Mrs. Francis, ‘‘he never was able 
to discover her.’’ 

Quite an excited look came over Matty’s face as she 
asked : 

‘ Then don’t you think he ought to know if she was 
about and trying to play off any plots on him ?’’ 

*¢Certainly,’’ replied Mrs. Francis. ‘‘ But what do 
you mean, Matty? Do you know her or have you seen 
irene th? 

‘Indeed, then, I think I have,’’ exclaimed Matty, 
more excitedly than ever. ‘‘And Pll be bound that 
it’s her is trying to bewitch Mr. Anstruther with that 
deceitful girl, that’s no more kin to Miss Margaret than 
Team? 

“ What do you mean ?’’ cried Mrs. Francis, shocked 
and displeased to find that so much of what they thought 
a secret had leaked out. 

“I wouldn’t say a word, ma’am, if it wasn’t for Mrs. 
Grantley and that sweet Miss Margaret, who were al- 
ways so good to me till that nobody of a girl came 
with her lies to make trouble,’’ said Matty. ‘‘ But 
we all know that Mr. Anstruther was half crazy about 
his lost children, and small wonder, poor gentleman. 
Then he takes up with very queer notions at times. 
Now Mrs. Barnard did not know that she was letting 
on to me, but I am sure, thinking it over, that she saw 
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that woman who left the baby with her. It was the 
day she went with me to see Mrs. Grantley after all that 
trouble was settled, and the woman came down in the 
train with us and went back in the train with us; she 
came and went in Mr. Anstruther’s carriage too. Mrs. 
Barnard took mighty good care to keep out of her 
sight after the first word she let drop when her eye lit 
on her before us in the train.’’ 

‘“‘ But this is all guesswork, Matty,’’ said Mrs. Fran- 
cis, in what she meant to be a calm tone, though she 
was herself becoming excited. 

‘¢ Maybe you think so, ma’am,’’ said Matty a little 
doggedly. ‘‘But I know Mrs. Barnard wasn’t doing 
all that dodging and holding back for nothing when we 
came back to Plainville. I thought when I saw Mrs. 
Cramp come in that there was something up and ld 
give anything to get to Mrs. Barnard and give her the 
wink to go at once to Mr. Anstruther. You see Mrs. 
Barnard is a good-hearted body and she wouldn’t stand 
by and see Mr. Anstruther imposed on, for she thinks 
a deal of him.’’ 

“What do you want to do?’’ asked Mrs. Francis 
perplexed. 

‘It’s a good bit to ask and me such a short time 
here,” began Matty hesitatingly; ‘‘but if you could 
let me go to see Mrs. Barnard to-morrow, I wouldn’t 
ask to go to Plainville for a good while after.’’ 

“I must speak to Mr. Francis,’’ said Mrs. Francis. 

‘You won’t get mein trouble, ma’am?’’ asked 
Matty anxiously. ‘‘ It’s little enough I heard, but one 
can’t help seeing things when one lives in the house 
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and is in and out of the rooms as I was, and I know 
Mrs. Grantley was put about above a bit.’’ 

Mrs. Francis reassured Matty and went to consult 
her husband, who looked grave and pondered. 

“I don’t see that it can do any harm to let her go,”’ 
he said at last, ‘‘and it may be something important. 
Perhaps you had better let her go. I shall be in town 
most of the day to-morrow at a ministers’ meeting, and 
it would not give you much inconvenience.’’ 

Matty was given permission and the pastor and his 
wife lay down to sleep thinking that the tangle was 
growing hourly more inextricable. 

Mrs. Cramp found that her trip could be very easily 
arranged, for Abraham had to go to Plainville the next 
day on business, and she could take Becky and shut 
up the house for the day. 

She gave unusual attention to Becky’s dress the next 
morning, and although not pretty the young girl looked 
very bright and attractive as they took their places in 
the train. 

She had a frank, good-tempered face and carried 
herself well, with none of the awkwardness often seen 
in girls of her age. As soon as they reached Plainville 
Mrs. Cramp bought tickets for Ashurst and went to- 
ward the gate that gave entrance to the Ashurst train. 
Here she found herself suddenly in a stream of people 
who were coming from a train that had just arrived, 
and in the crowd she missed Becky from her side. 
They had only just time to take the train, and she was 
worried and looking anxiously among the crowd when 
Becky, flushed and embarrassed, caught her arm. 
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‘I was so stupid !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I nearly ran 
against a gentleman and I quite knocked his umbrella 
out of his hand.’’ 

«Reep close to me. Don’t let go of my arm,’’ 
said Mrs. Cramp as they hurried to the train. They 
were just in time and the train was so full that they 
could not get seats together, but Mrs. Cramp took care 
to have Becky in front of her. As the train was leaving 
a gentleman came hastily into the car as if he had just 
jumped on board. He walked through the car and 
then back again as though looking for a seat, and Mrs. 
Cramp noticed that each time he passed Becky he cast 
a very scrutinizing glance at her. Then he disappeared 
into another car. When they reached Ashurst and 
were getting out, Becky whispered : 

“Oh, look, there is the gentleman that I ran against. 
He passed me in the train and looked as sharply at me 
as if he thought I meant to steal his umbrella. I’m 
sure I begged his pardon politely. Why does he fol- 
low us?” 

‘Nonsense, he is not thinking of us,” said Mrs. 
Cramp, as she made Becky get into the hack and told 
the driver to take them to Mr. Anstruther’s. 

As she had never met Mr. Anstruther she decided 
to inquire for Mrs. Grantley first, and she was shown 
into a room to await that lady’s appearance. Becky, 
attracted by a picture that stood on a table, was bend- 
ing over to look at it better and Mrs. Cramp was con- 
sidering with more nervousness than she would have 
cared to confess how she should begin her errand, 
when Mrs. Grantley came in. l 
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‘Iam glad to see you, Mrs. Cramp,’’ she said in 
her kindly way. <‘‘I am very sorry for the death of 
your patient.’’ 

““So-am: I, ma'am, replied Mrs. Cramp. ‘‘She 
was more than my patient, for she was the mother of 
my brother’s wife.’’ 

‘ Indeed !’’ said Mrs. Grantley, looking surprised. 
‘«Then you are the sister of Robert Haller? ’’ 

“‘ His step-sister,’’ replied Mrs. Cramp. ‘‘ But it 
was not of him that I came here to speak. Becky.’’ 

The young girl started at the sound of her name 
and raised her head. There was a pink glow in her 
cheeks and her eyes had an eager, half-puzzled ex- 
pression. Mrs. Grantley also started slightly and then 
looked keenly at Becky, but said nothing. Mrs. Cramp, 
a little embarrassed, said to her in a low tone: 

‘I should like to speak to you alone.”’ 

Mrs. Grantley hesitated a moment. These people 
were really strangers to her, but there was something 
trustworthy in Sarah’s face, and there was about Becky 
something she knew not what, that inspired her with 
confidence. Throwing open a door at the other side 
of the room she said : 

‘¢ There are more pictures in there, my child. You 
can look at them while I talk with your aunt.’’ 

Becky quietly went into the other room, leaving the 
door open, but not remaining near it, as she under- 
stood that she was not intended to overhear the con- 
versation. 

‘« Becky is not my niece, Mrs. Grantley,’’ said Mrs. 
Cramp quietly. ‘‘She is not any relation to me.” 
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«c Who are her relatives?’’ asked Mrs. Grantley. 

‘I do not know anything about them,’’ replied Mrs. 
Cramp. And then she told simply and plainly how 
Becky came under her care. 

Mrs. Grantley listened eagerly, but when Sarah had 

- finished she only said: ‘‘I suppose since Mrs. Sower- 
by’s death the girl is not likely to remain at the farm. 
What do you mean to do about her now? ’”’ 

“Tf my niece had been still there I think she could 
have stayed as a companion for her ; but my brother 
has taken his daughter away and I do not know what 
Mr. Sowerby will do now.’’ 

“ So Robert Haller has appeared at last,’’ said Mrs. 
Grantley coldly. ‘‘I expected to hear something of 
that kind.’? Then she added, looking keenly at Mrs. 
Cramp, ‘‘ I suppose you know what claim he is making ?’”’ 

Mrs. Cramp hesitated a moment then she said bold- 
ly : “ I have not heard it from himself, but I have been 
told that he has been misled by a very mistaken idea.” 

“ What do you mean?’’ asked Mrs. Grantley sur- 
prised. 

‘I mean that he is utterly mistaken in thinking that 
Rachel is not his child,’’ said Mrs. Cramp decidedly. 

‘‘ What proofs have you of this?’’ asked Mrs. Grant- 
ley eagerly. ‘* You must have some proof when you 
speak so decidedly.’’ 

‘I am sure,’’ repeated Mrs. Cramp, ‘‘ that Rachel 
is the child of Robert and Letty Haller.’’ 

‘Oh, if that is all,’ began Mrs. Grantley, disap- 
pointment and annoyance visible in her face ; but she 
was interrupted by a call from the next room and Mr. 
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Anstruther appeared at the door eagerly beckoning to 
her. 

When Becky had gone into the room it was empty, 
and she stood for a little while oppressed by the same 
dim feeling of half-forgotten recollections that had puz- 
zled her ever since she had entered the house. Her 
glance traveled slowly around the room and finally 
rested on a life-size portrait of a beautiful woman that 
hung over the mantelpiece. She was gazing at this 
with such absorbed attention that she started violently 
when a voice behind her asked : 

<“ What are you thinking of so intently ?’’ 

Turning she saw the gentleman against whom she 
had jostled in the crowd. Although she was startled 
she answered with frank simplicity : 

<I was thinking about that picture, sir.’ 

“It is very beautiful,” said Mr. Anstruther, who 
was closely comparing the face of the young girl with 
the face of the portrait. 

‘ Yes,” replied Becky, turning to it again with a 
puzzled contraction of the brow. 

‘ Have you seen it before ?’’ asked Mr. Anstruther. 

‘‘T thought that I had,’’ replied Becky ; ‘‘ but I be- 
lieve that it was because it reminds me of my mother.’’ 

‘Who is your mother?’’ asked Mr. Anstruther. 

“Ido not remember her. She died when I was a 
little thing,’’ said Becky. ‘‘I think that I used to re- 
call her face ; but I saw so many new faces, and then 
my mother’s face began to get confused in my memory 
with Mrs. Cramp’s. She was very good to me when 
I was a tiny orphan.’’ 
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‘“ Do you remember anything else in the room ?”’ 
asked Mr. Anstruther, beginning to move about rest- 
lessly. 

“Tt all confuses me,’’ replied Becky. ‘‘I think 
that I ought to remember, but I cannot exactly catch 
anything. ‘‘Oh!’’ she exclaimed suddenly, ‘isn’t 
there a glass ship in the closet?’’ and she pointed to a 
curious little cupboard beside the fireplace. 

It was this remark that caused Mr. Anstruther to go 
to the doorway of the next room where he heard voices 
and to call his aunt. 

‘‘ She remembers the glass ship in that cupboard,”’ 
he said excitedly, ‘‘and look for yourself, aunt, look at 
the resemblance !’’ 

‘ The glass ship?’’ said Mrs. Grantley inquiringly. 
‘¢Oh, do you mean the spun glass ship that Pearl 
broke five years ago? ”’ 

“Itis not there now, of course,’’ remarked Mr. An- 
struther. ‘‘But how could she know about it if she had 
not seen it? And look—look at her and at the pic- 
ture |!” 

He was evidently much excited and he hardly no- 
ticed Mrs. Cramp till Mrs. Grantley introduced her to 
him. 

‘« Will you tell Mr. Anstruther what you have just 
been telling me?’ she said, ‘‘and Becky and I will 
find what there may be in the little cupboard since the 
glass ship is broken.’’ 

Becky, surprised at the effect of her simple remark, 
was feeling shy and uncomfortable ; but Mrs. Grantley 
soon set her at ease, and while Mrs. Cramp was talk- 
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ing with Mr. Anstruther she discovered that a good 
many hazy reminiscences were beginning to arise in 
Becky’s mind. 

Although Becky was not a pretty girl there was a 
very evident resemblance between her and the portrait 
that hung over the mantelpiece, and Mrs. Grantley, 
with all her quiet and composed exterior, trembled in- 
wardly as she felt that the clue she had thought so 
slight was strengthening in her hands. 

They were interrupted by the announcement that 
some persons wished to speak to Mr. Anstruther. 

‘“ Tell them that Iam busy this morning and can’t 
see any one just now,’’ said Mr. Anstruther in his off- 
hand way ; but his aunt spoke a few words to him aside 
and he sprang up at once, saying hastily : 

“I had forgotten, but no doubt you are right. Mrs. 
Cramp, please excuse me for a few moments.’’ 

He hurried from the room and in the hall found 
Robert Haller accompanied by Rachel and his sister 
Kate. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE PLOT FAILS 


ACHEL felt very forlorn and forsaken as she 

watched Mrs. Cramp disappear down the street 

and it was some time before Kate returned to her. 

When at last she came, her eyes were soe and she 
spoke cheerfully. 

‘‘Well, there is a danger averted,’’ she exclaimed. 
“If my brother had seen Sarah he would have been 
very cross. She and he don’t get on very well. She 
is only his step-sister and she doesn’t understand him 
as I do.’’ 

“Is she not coming back ?’’ asked Rachel anxiously. 

“I don’t know about that,’ replied Kate. ‘‘We 
shall not be here very long if your father gets better. 
If he gets up to-day and asks if any one has been here 
you must say that no one has been here. Do you un- 
derstand ei 

Rachel hesitated a moment. It was the first time 
that she had ever been directed to tell a falsehood. 
Kate noticed her reluctance and suddenly said : 

“I don’t understand how Sarah got our address. 
Have you any idea how she learned it?” 

Her eyes were fixed scrutinizingly upon Rachel who 
stammered out: “I don’t know, I’m sure.” Then 
she added : ‘‘ Aunt Sarah never spoke to me of you.” 
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‘‘ Nonsense, child,’’ said Kate with a little mocking 
laugh. ‘‘ Of course I know that you sent her the ad- 
dress, though how you learned it yourself and managed 
to slip off a letter so cleverly puzzles me. But never 
mind, no harm is done since your father does not know 
that she was here, and with all that cleverness you can 
manage very well to hide that from him. I have just 
been to his room and the first thing he asked me was 
whom I had been talking with, and I told him that it 
was you. Now you only have to say the same thing if 
he asks you.”’ 

Rachel flushed deeply and looked distressed. Kate, 
who was really growing fond of her, and who was 
pleased to have seen Sarah, dropped her bantering 
tone. 

“« Robert will soon be able to take you to Mr. An- 
struther’s,’’ she said, ‘‘and then you will have no 
more trouble about anything. I wish that I was as 
sure of comfort and happiness as you are. You are 
a lucky girl, Rachel,’’ and she sighed. 

« Not so very lucky, said Rachel. ‘‘To spend ten 
years in ignorance of one’s real home is not very good 
luck? 

‘Oh, yes—no, I mean. Of course it is not,” said 
Kate, looking at the girl curiously. She wondered what 
Rachel really believed. They were interrupted by a 
shuffling step in the entry and the door opened and 
Robert Haller came in. 

ebere aens d a V Ou seen am Detter It 
only needs a little will power. A man with will power 
can always do what he wants to do. Now to-morrow, 
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Rachel, we will go to Mr. Anstruther’s. You ought to 
know the house pretty well, Rachel.”’ 

‘‘Ves,’’ replied Rachel timidly. “I stayed there 
for some time.’’ 

‘It looked familiar to you when you went there, 
didn’t it?” asked Robert. ‘‘ Didn’t you recall the 
place at all?’”’ 

«I don’t know,” said Rachel, confused and an- 
noyed by his presence. 

‘It would help a good deal if you could remember 
the room or Mrs. Anstruther’s picture,” said Robert 
musingly. ‘‘Oh, you were four years old when you 
left there, and I’m sure you can remember something 
of it all if you try.”’ 

‘ Perhaps,’’ said Rachel, trembling as he fixed his 
eyes questioningly upon her. 

“‘You said that there was a large portrait of Mrs. 
Anstruther, didn’t you?’’ asked Robert turning to his 
sister, ‘Cand I think you said that she was very hand- 
some.”’ 

Rachel shrank back, eager to escape his notice. She 
knew the portrait of Mrs. Anstruther very well, for she 
had seen it every day during her stay there; but a 
dimly remembered face floated vaguely before her sight 
and she longed to get away by herself and weep. 

But Robert Haller had not made the painful effort 
to get dressed and to come into the room without a 
design, and he continued to talk, partly to Rachel, 
partly to Kate, going over what would probably take 
place the next day and repeating the answers that 
would probably be made, till Rachel felt as if she were 
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being in a covert but very practical way drilled in a 
part that she was to play. 

< Of course,’’ he said finally to Kate, ‘‘ I shall have 
full proofs with me, but if Rachel happens to recall, as 
a girl of her age might naturally recall, places that she 
knew well at four years old, it would all go to establish 
the truth in Mr. Anstruther’s mind.’’ 

The desire to escape from her present surroundings 
grew stronger and stronger in Rachel’s mind. Creek 
Farm no longer seemed homelike to her when she 
thought that her grandmother was gone, and the way 
in which she herself had stolen away seemed to make 
it impossible to go back there and face the people again 
as before. Mr. Anstruther’s became the one haven of 
rest for which she eagerly longed. 

Kate coughed hard all night and looked worn and 
very pale when the next morning dawned, but Robert 
was really better and they all left by an early train. 
The nearer they drew to their destination the more 
overwhelming grew Rachel’s desire to have the ques- 
tion definitely settled and to sever all relations with 
Robert Haller. 

As they got out of the train Kate grew so white that 
Rachel was afraid that she would faint. They had to 
hurry into the station and Rachel was sent to fetch her 
a glass of water. As she returned she overheard Kate 
saying : 

‘“ I wish that I had nothing to do with it. I wish 
that I had never stirred in this matter.”’ 

‘ Come, come,” said her brother, in low but de- 
cided tones, ‘‘don’t give out now; it’s too late. Just 
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put a good face on it and carry things through as I told 
you. Don’t faint or attract attention to us here.’’ 

Rachel’s approach caused him to turn and, hastily 
taking the water from her, he almost pushed her aside 
and again bent over Kate as if to screen her from ob- 
servation. The words that she had overheard gave 
Rachel an overpowering desire to hear more and she 
came softly back straining every nerve to catch what 
they were saying. She could not hear Kate’s words, 
but Robert’s were spoken in a stronger voice and she 
caught these words : 

‘*No possibility of failure if only you keep on. He 
is all prepared and won’t examine very closely.’’ Kate 
apparently whispered some objection, for he answered 
tartly : ‘‘ You know very well it is the best thing I could 
do for the girl herself.’’ 

What could all this mean? A horrible suspicion 
began to creep over Rachel that the whole was a mere 
tissue of lies in which she was allotted a part to play, 
but she could do nothing now, for Robert was already 
leading Kate to the hack that stood waiting for passen- 
gers. Putting her in and bidding Rachel follow he 
jumped in beside them and they were soon rattling 
over the rough road at a pace that was very trying to 
the nerves of all concerned. 

Rachel could not explain to herself satisfactorily the 
words that she had caught, but they increased ten-fold 
her eagerness to have her claims upon Mr. Anstruther 
established beyond any possibility of doubt. Before 
they had reached the house her vivid imagination was 
straining itself to fasten upon something in her childish 
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memories that might help to prove her claim to be con- 
sidered his daughter. But only one face rose before 
her mental vision and that one bore a cruel scar. 
When they reached the house Rachel was trembling 
with excitement. 

“I should think that you were old enough to re- 
member something about the place,’’ remarked Robert 
Haller as they drove up the avenue of trees that led to 
the house. ‘‘ But I suppose the exposure and your 
illness afterward has put things out of your mind.’’ 

Rachel made no reply, but Kate said sharply : 

‘* Don’t bother the child.’’ 

Robert shrugged his shoulders and said no more ; 
but as they went up the steps Rachel noticed that he 
had assumed an air of easy indifference that contrasted 
very markedly with Kate’s nervousness and pallor. 

When Mr. Anstruther came to them and led the 
way into a room, Robert remarked : 

‘‘Mrs. Lowe is not well, and indeed she ought not to 
have come out this morning, but she did not wish to 
keep you any longer in suspense or to make further 
delays in this matter.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther courteously motioned Kate to an 
easy-chair ; but Rachel, who knew him more intimately 
than the others, fancied that she detected a difference 
in his manner. He seemed more watchful and re- 
served than she had hitherto seen him. 

“I shall be glad to hear as speedily as you can tell 
me, all that you have to say about this affair, Mr. Hal- 
ler,” he said, settling himself in his chair. ‘‘Itis a 


matter of the deepest moment to me to have the iden- 
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tity of the child who has passed as your daughter 
cleared up.” 

‘So I have been told, and that is what I have come 
for,” said Robert Haller, with an air of frank courtesy 
that became him well. ‘‘ But first of all,to set straight 
any misapprehension, I ought to tell you that this is 
my sister,’’ he said, pointing to Kate. 

“She did not tell me that,’ said Mr. Anstruther 
sharply, and looking keenly from Kate to Robert. 

« No,” said Robert, looking kindly at Kate, who was 
blushing deeply. ‘‘I have been rather unsettled and 
unlucky, so that most of the time my sister did not 
know where I was, and when she did know I am afraid 
I was not much comfort to her. Of course she ought 
to have told you all about our relationship ; but this 
seems to have been rather a bad business about my 
poor wife, and Kate thought that the less said the bet- 
ter, but I think it is only fair to you to be perfectly 
frank.” 

There was something in his tone and manner that 
made Mr. Anstruther begin to look at him with more 
favor, and he said less coldly : 

«< Will you kindly explain to me about your wife’s 
connection with this young girl?’’ 

“I was out of employment and left my wife and 
children for a time to travel in search of something to 
do,” said Robert. ‘‘I was not gone very long, but 
when I came back they had disappeared. What with 
worry about this and to make enough money to pay 
my way, I was taken ill, and had to go to the hospital. 
My sister found me there and told me that she had 
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discovered the children, that they were ill with scarlet 
fever, and that my wife had come back to nurse them. 
When I got out of the hospital, as I did as quickly as 
possible, I found that the baby had died, and our older 
little girl died soon after my return. ‘This quite un- 
settled my poor wife. She said she only left the chil- 
dren to make a little money, that she would do any- 
thing to get money for them, and she was rather bitter 
against me that I did not get money by some means, 
good or bad. She was off her head, you see,’’ he 
added apologetically. ‘* Then she disappeared again, 
and the next I heard was of her death in trying to get 
back to her people.”’ 

‘¢ What about the other child ?’’ asked Mr. Anstru- 
ther. 

‘ Well, about that my sister knows all there is to 
tell,’? replied Robert. ‘‘ My wife took the child to 
her and I never saw it ; but I do know that my children 
both died and my wife had a bad fall that scarred her 
face and, I think, helped to affect her brain.’’ 

‘í Do you remember anything of all this?’’ asked 
Mr. Anstruther, turning kindly to Rachel. ‘‘Can you 
recall Mrs. Haller’s face ?’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Rachel, relieved that she could so 
readily answer. ‘‘I remember it and I remember the 
scar; 

‘« And do you recall Mrs. Lowe’s face ?’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ replied Rachel confidently. ‘‘I had for- 
gotten till I saw her again ; then it came back to me.’’ 

‘¢Then I should think that you would have some 
remembrance of this place,’’ said Mr. Anstruther. 
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Rachel hesitated ; she fancied that Mr. Anstruther’s 
face looked more doubtful and all her chances seemed 
to be slipping from her. 

«It is vague in my mind,” she said with a desperate 
effort. ‘‘ But I think that I remember playing in this 
room and sitting on the rug before the fire with my 
doll.’’ 

Kate’s eyes were fixed on her but she did not dare 
to look away from Mr. Anstruther, whose face was in- 
scrutable and her heart sank as she uttered what she 
knew to be false. 

« Will you come into this other room?” said Mr. 
Anstruther to Robert. Robert rose readily and Kate 
followed feebly, while Mr. Anstruther led the way into 
the room where he had left his aunt and Mrs. Cramp 
and Becky. 

As his eyes fell upon Mrs. Cramp, Robert started and 
hesitated, but he recovered himself and walked forward 
boldly. Kate on the contrary gave a little scream and 
exclaimed : 

‘Sarah, how did you come here? Who is that 
girl?’’ 

Sarah had started up and was holding out her hands 
to Rachel. The young girl hesitated and then made 
a motion to go to Sarah, but Robert had beckoned to 
her to sit down beside Kate, who had sunk trembling 
into a chair near the door, and she did not dare to 
disobey. Mrs. Grantley looked displeased and Sarah 
drew back with a hurt expression. . Mr. Anstruther 
however spoke decidedly. 

‘¢ Mr. Haller,’’ he asked, ‘‘have you ever seen this 
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young girl who came here this morning with your sister, 
Mrs. Cramp ?’”’ 

‘‘ No, never,’’ replied Robert promptly. 

‘‘ She also was taken to your sister the very day that 
my daughters were carried off,’’ said Mr. Anstruther, 
“and as no clue was given to her parents I feel that 
it is important to investigate her history.’’ His eyes 
wandered from Becky’s face to the picture on the wall 
as he spoke. ‘‘In short, I think that the claim you 
have made had better rest until I have found what is 
to be discovered concerning this child whom your wife 
called an orphan.’’ 

Robert Haller gnawed his moustache, but he only 
said : ‘‘Of course that must be as you choose. It will 
cause some waste of time, but ’? He shrugged his 
shoulders and turned toward Kate and Rachel. Rachel 
was biting her lips to keep back tears of vexation, and 
Kate had grown very pale. 

At that moment there was a tap heard at the door. 
It opened suddenly and Mrs. Barnard appeared. 

“Its just her very self !’’ she exclaimed, pointing 
to Kate. ‘‘I ask your pardon, sir, and you will please 
to excuse me, Mrs. Grantley, but that is the very 
woman who brought little Miss Margaret to my house 
and left her there, and I thought that you ought to 
know before you had any dealings with the likes of 
them. You know, ma’am,’’ she continued, turning to 
Mrs. Grantley, ‘‘ the trick this girl, her niece, played 
upon you about the dress and the sash. It was just 
herself spoiled the young lady’s dress and her own sash 
into the bargain, and she took the money from Mr. 
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Anstruther and give it to Jane to buy her a new sash. 
And her letting on all the time to you that it was her 
grandmother who sent it to her! Oh, she’s cunning. 
But you know, Mrs. Grantley, it’s all true I’m saying, 
and you won’t let them impose on Mr, Anstruther.”’ 

She spoke so eagerly and excitedly that no one had 
a chance to put in a word, until suddenly Kate swayed 
forward in her chair and would have fallen to the floor 
had not Sarah sprung to her side and caught her. 

‘ Oh, Robert, I told you I knew it would all come 
out !’’ cried Kate distractedly, and then a fit of cough- 
ing choked her words and that in turn was choked by 
a flow of blood staining her lips and startling every one 
in the room. Sarah alone kept her presence of mind. 
She had seen. such an attack before and she knew what 
to do. Matty and Jane, who had been close outside 
the door when Mrs. Barnard had entered, came in in 
answer to Mrs. Grantley’s call for assistance. 

‘Send James for Doctor Torwood,’’ said Mr. An- 
struther, who was shocked and alarmed. ‘‘ Aunt, you 
know best what to do. I will take the children away,”’ 
and he held out his hand to Becky and looked about 
for Rachel, but Robert Haller had already drawn her 
out of the room. 

“¢Can’t I do anything for her?’’ asked Rachel, ter- 
rified but anxious to show kindness to one who had 
been kind to her. 

‘Nonsense! What could you do?” exclaimed 
Robert Haller roughly. ‘‘ Leave her to Sarah, who 
understands her, and come with me.’’ 

Rachel followed him, cowed and miserable, and be- 
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fore the others had looked for them they were outside 
the door and hurrying down the drive. But they did 
not take the road. Robert struck into a path across 
the fields before they came to the gate and thus by a 
circuitous route he led the way to a different station. 
He knew that they would have to wait some time for 
the next train to Plainville and he preferred to spend 
the time in walking to this more distant station rather 
than to be where Mr. Anstruther could find him and 
possibly recall him. 

To the few questions that Rachel ventured to ask he 
only replied by a surly grunt, and she found herself 
hurried back to the house that they had quitted that 
morning. As they re-entered the little sitting room 
that she now thoroughly hated, she asked timidly : 

*¢Can’t I go back to Creek Farm now r 

‘To get into more scrapes there ?’’ questioned her 
father scornfully. ‘‘I thought that you were a girl of 
some sense, but you have managed to play your cards 
very badly when you left such a tale to come about you 
after you left the Anstruthers.’’ 

Rachel, shamed and stricken, could not say a word, 
and he continued : 

« Well, Pve done my best for you and you have 
only yourself to thank that the whole affair is ruined 
now.”’ 

Then after striding up and down the small room a 
few times he caught up his hat again and went out, 
slamming the door after him. 

A vague idea that came into Rachel’s mind of run- 
ning away and trying to find her way to the station 
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where she could take a train for Borrowdale, was at 
once suppressed by the entrance of the woman who 
kept the house. 

‘í Your father told me to help you tidy up things,”’ 
she said. ‘‘So your aunt’s taken sick and had to go 
to the hospital? Well, I always said that cough was not 
for nothing, but it’s lucky you took her to the hospital. 
She’ll be well taken care of there. It was downright 
honest behavior of your father, that I will say, for I 
don’t mind his rheumatism, that’s only in bed a day or 
maybe two and then out again, but your aunt was 
another matter. She did look like death sometimes, 
and to have her take sick and die here would just spoil 
my rooms.”’ 

Rachel, weary and disgusted, longed to get away by 
herself, but she saw the only way was to bestir herself 
to prepare the dinner, hoping that her new companion 
would see that she needed no assistance, and would 
take herself off. 

Meanwhile at Mr. Anstruther’s, Kate’s alarming ill- 
ness had pushed into the background all thought of 
her duplicity. It was not till Doctor Torwood had ar- 
rived, and had announced that she was easier, that 
Mrs. Grantley felt able to ask her nephew what course 
he meant to pursue. 

‘< The man is a rascal, for all his smooth speeches and 
gentlemanly ways,’’ said Mr. Anstruther impatiently. 
‘In some way he has this poor woman under his thumb, 
and I do not mean to make her suffer because I have 
been foolish enough to allow him to escape.’’ 

KARA any case she cannot be moved now,” said his 
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aunt, ‘‘and she must not attempt to talk. The doctor’s 
orders are very strict in that matter.’’ 

‘Mrs. Cramp seems to be a sensible and straight- 
forward sort of woman,’’ remarked Mr. Anstruther. 
‘“ Why do you not try to get some information from 
her? It is odd,’’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘ how that 
poor creature’s face seems to haunt me! No, I must 
not be hard upon her, but I will spare no expense to 
find her brother and punish him,”’ 

He was still pacing the room moodily when Mrs. 
Grantley returned with an anxious, worried expression, 
very unlike her usual ladylike composure and self- 
possession. 

‘‘ Clement, my dear boy,’’ she exclaimed nervously, 
“I have just made an awful discovery. Oh, I am so 
thankful that I had the self-command not to betray 
myself. Who do you suppose the mother of these 
Hallers was ?’’ 

«I haven’t the least idea,’’ said Mr. Anstruther, a 
little crossly. He had been sorely tried and he was 
annoyed by his aunt’s way of speaking. 

‘The Hallers are not really any kin to Mrs. Cramp. 
She told me quite frankly that her father married after 
her mother’s death a young widow whose name was 
Florida Haller.’’ 

‘So much the better for Mrs. Cramp,” said Mr. 
Anstruther coolly. ‘‘ The rascality is not then on her 
side of the house.’”’ 

“ Oh, but wait, my dear. Think, orida, she said,’’ 
urged Mrs. Grantley. 

s Yes, it is rather an unusual name,’’ said Mr. An- 
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struther. ‘‘I remember dimly that I had an aunt, 
my mother’s sister, who had that name, but I fancy 
she died young, for my mother never spoke of her in 
later years, and I have only a faint remembrance of her 
as very pretty and lively and always ready to play with 
me when I was a little shaver.’’ 

‘“ Oh, I hoped you would see, that you would guess,”’ 
said Mrs. Grantley in a distressed tone. ‘‘ Clement, 
the mother of these Hallers was Florida Madison, be- 
fore she married Mr. Haller.’’ 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Anstruther. ‘‘ Madison, 
why that was my mother’s name.’’ 

‘Yes, and now I remember what had slipped my 
memory,’’ said his aunt, ‘‘that your mother’s sister, 
Florida, married a man named Haller. It was a great 
grief to them all, and when they found that she was so 
headstrong and determined, your grandfather would 
not have any allusion made to her. Even when her 
husband, who was a ne’er-do-well, died, she was too 
proud to accept any help, or have any communication 
with her own family, and we thought that she was 
dead. Your father did what he could to trace her, and 
that was how I heard anything about the matter, for 
your mother could not bear to speak of her at all. 
Now that I know all this, I can see that both Mrs. 
Lowe and Rachel have some traces of your Aunt Flor- 
ida’s beauty, but the man I think must be like his 
father in both looks and character.’’ 

Mr. Anstruther clenched his hand and struck the 
table passionately. ‘‘ Why can’t people keep respecta- 
ble when they are started among respectable kin?” 
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he exclaimed angrily. ‘‘I can’t sue my own mother’s 
nephew. What a wretched business! But you were 
very wise,’’ he added more softly, ‘‘ you clever 
auntie, to let out nothing of this. Of course it is now 
a sort of duty upon me, I suppose, to care for this poor 
woman as long as she lives, which will not be long from 
all indications, but the less we see of the man the bet- 
ter. Yes, it is fortunate that he took himself off so 
suddenly.’’ 

‘But that poor Rachel !’’ interposed Mrs. Grantley. 

‘« Yes, yes, that is a bad business, but it can’t be 
helped. Just make a parcel of some clothes and PI 
enclose some money for her. And now send Ruby 
and Pearl. I want them, and I want to get the taste 
of this miserable affair out of my mouth. ”’ 
_ Mrs. Grantley knew him too well to say any more, 
and she went away to see what could be done about 
sending the parcel that she had already been preparing 
for Rachel. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A FRUITLESS SEARCH FOR RACHEL. 


OBERT HALLER was in a very bad temper. He 
had failed in his scheme to get money out of Mr. 
Anstruther, and his rheumatism was beginning to give 
him fresh twinges, but before he went back to his din- 
ner he had resolved upon a plan of action. He was 
convinced that Mr. Sowerby would not allow his only 
grandchild to suffer, and he thought that if he kept 
hold of Rachel he would have the management of any 
money that her grandfather would send for her support. 
His first impulse had been to move from the house that 
his sisters knew him to be in, but on deliberating he 
decided that it would be better to remain where he 
was until he could arrive at some understanding with 
Rachel’s grandfather. 

‘Can you get along for a few days?’’ he inquired 
of Rachel, when he sat down to his dinner. ‘‘ Your 
Aunt Kate’s being taken ill in this unexpected way has 
rather upset my calculations, but she and your Aunt 
Sarah will come back soon and then we can get you 
more comfortably fixed.’’ 

Rachel was too perplexed and wearied to do more 
than assent to this. 

‘‘ Come, don’t be downhearted,’’ said her father 


with an attempt to cheer her. ‘‘ That plan has proved 
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a failure, but I shall strike out for something else and 
maybe after all I can do better for you than that fel- 
low Anstruther.’’ 

Rachel tried to answer civilly, but she watched him 
with a sort of dull surprise, wondering whether he had 
never really believed a word of all the tale that he told 
to Mr. Anstruther. His dinner made him feel more 
comfortable and more good-tempered, and he chatted 
away after he had finished, making himself more pleas- 
ant and interesting than Rachel had supposed that he 
could be. 

Late in the afternoon he went out and Rachel had 
just seated herself by the window to watch the street 
lamps as they began to shine out in the street below, 
when the sound of voices outside the door made her 
start up. The door opened, but it was only Matty who 
entered. She had a large parcel which she placed on 
a chair. 

‘«There, Mrs. Grantley sent you this,’’ she said, 
looking inquisitively about the room. ‘‘I told her that 
you came off here without any clothes, and she sent 
something that she thought might be useful till your 
Aunt Sarah comes to you.’’ 

Rachel was feeling so desolate and forlorn that it was 
a welcome diversion, and she was thankful to any one 
who thought of her. The girl lingered a little while. 
She evidently was full of some news. 

“ Don’t it seem strange about Mr. Anstruther find- 
ing the other one of his children after all these years? 
It is just like a story you would read in a book.’’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ said Rachel. 
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‘Qh, it’s all coming out now,’’ said Matty. ‘‘ Your 
mother took the little girl to Mrs. Cramp and called 
her Becky Adams. Mrs. Cramp says she don’t believe 
that she knew quite what she was doing, for she was just 
wild about you and your little sister, and Jane tells me 
that Mrs. Lowe said that your mother meant to take 
the children home again. But the doctor won’t let 
Mrs. Lowe talk now, and he says it will kill her if she 
brings on another hemorrhage, so they must wait to get 
the rights of it all.” 

‘ How can they be sure?’’ asked Rachel, too miser- 
able over the loss of all her bright visions to keep up 
her appearance of indifference. 

‘‘ Oh, if you could see how like the girl is to the pic- 
ture of Mrs. Anstruther, you would not ask that,’’ said 
Matty with a laugh. ‘‘And then the way she remem- 
bers things! Why, Jane told me she was asking about 
things that haven’t been about the house for six or 
seven years, and that everybody had forgotten till she 
began to talk about them, and she knew the room 
where Mrs. Anstruther’s picture hangs, but when she 
went into Mr. Anstruther’s study she could not re- 
member one thing about it, and no wonder, for that 
and the room over it were built only five years ago.” 

The rememberance of her own assertion that she 
could remember that room, flashed upon Rachel’s 
mind with a scorching sense of shame, and she could 
not speak a word. 

Well I must go,’’ said Matty rising. <‘‘I prom- 
ised Mrs. Francis that I’d be home by-five o’clock. I 
guess Mr. Anstruther’s a happy man to-night, with both 
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his children in his home again, and Mr. Francis will be 
glad to hear of it, for he is great friends with Mr. An- 
struther.’’ 

‘*Good-bye,’’ said Rachel in a low voice, bending 
her head over the parcel as she fumbled with the string. 
She could not trust herself to add another syllable, and 
she was in terror lest she should break down before 
Matty had gone. As soon as the door had fairly 
closed behind her, Rachel flew into the bedroom and 
flung herself on the bed in an agony of tears. 

‘“‘ She will go back with all this tale to Mrs. Francis, 
and I can never show my face there again,’’ she 
groaned. ‘‘ Oh, if I had only known nothing of all 
this story, then at least I should have had my old 
friends left to me.” 

She was roused by her father’s voice in the next 
room. 

«Rachel? he called, ‘‘ who has been here? What 
is this bundle ?’’ 

He spoke so impatiently that she hastily dashed 
away her tears and hurried to answer him and to re- 
count to him Matty’s visit. 

‘t Meddlesome creature!’’ he exclaimed, as his 
brow darkened. ‘‘Who asked her to come here? 
We don’t want anybody coming to spy upon us. But 
let’s see what the old lady has sent you.”’ 

He drew out his pocketknife and cut the string. 

‘“ Hump ! no great things,’’ he said scornfully, as he 
turned over some underclothes and a shawl; but his 
face brightened as he caught sight of an envelope 
slipped in the folds of the shawl. He caught it up 
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quickly and tore it open without even glancing at the 
address. 

‘Ah, yes, this is for me,’’ he said, as he saw folded 
bills inside it. ‘‘I was beginning to be afraid that Mr. 
Anstruther had forgotten what he owed me, but this 
makes it all right.’’ 

He turned his back to her and walked to the other 
side of the room, where he stood counting over the 
notes. Rachel was gathering the clothes into a parcel, 
when he suddenly wheeled about and said in a brisk, 
cheerful tone : 

‘See here, my girl, I have to go on a trip to-night 
and Pll take you with me.” 

‘« What will you do about the things here ?’’ asked 
Rachel, surprised at this sudden change of plan. 

«TIl pack all mine in fifteen minutes and be ready 
to leave, and you can pack up your Aunt Kate’s things 
in her trunk. Take whatever you want, for she won’t 
need them for a while now. Sarah will be around here 
and can get them.” 

‘ Where are we going, and how soon shall we re- 
turn? ’’ asked Rachel. 

‘We will see about that after we get off,’’ replied 
her father. ‘‘Be quick now, for I want to take the 
six-ten train.’’ 

Rachel hurried into the next room to obey his direc- 
tions. She would not take anything but the few things 
that her Aunt Kate had lent her on the night of her 
arrival, and she felt a strong desire to leave Mrs. Grant- 
ley’s bundle, but as she was only possessed of the clothes 
that she stood in, she was thankful to get the change of 
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linen, and she quickly did it up in a neat parcel. She 
was preparing to put her aunt’s clothes in the trunk 
that stood in the room when her father called her again : 

‘Let the things stay there,’’ he said impatiently. 
‘‘ Sarah will be here to see what she has and what she 
needs, but we must be off to catch that train. The 
rooms are paid for up to to-day.’’ He drew Rachel’s 
hand through his arm and led her downstairs, where he 
met the owner of the house and told her that he was 
going away, adding: ‘‘ My sister will come or send for 
her clothes to-morrow.”’ 

Rachel made no protest. She was glad to obey, for 
she did not know whither to turn. Her one thought 
was to keep away from Borrowdale, where Matty was, as 
she felt sure, spreading the history of this day’s doings 
and of her former deceit. Her father treated her very 
kindly, and she was too inexperienced to look ahead 
and to foresee all that this step might mean for her. 

But there were others who were thinking for her and 
were suffering more than she could understand on her 
behalf. Matty repeated all that she had learned, and 
added her own surmises in giving Mrs. Francis an ac- 
count of the events of the day. 

«Indeed, ma’am,’’ she said, as she finished, ‘‘it is 
a mercy that Mr. Anstruther was not taken in by them, 
for they were that bold and deceitful they would have 
told any lies to make him believe them. But there was 
Mrs. Cramp and Mr. Anstruther’s real daughter, and 
it just took all the wind out of them.’’ 

‘ Where did they go?’ asked Mrs. Francis, in keen 


anxiety. 
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‘‘Oh, the father and daughter just went together. 
Mrs. Cramp was worried about her, for she knew that 
she came away from here without any clothes but what 
she had on, but Mrs. Grantley made up a bundle of 
things that would put her over till she can get her own 
clothes, and I took them to her.’’ 

‘‘When is she coming back here?’’ asked Mrs. 
Francis. 

‘That’s what I never asked, ma’am,’’ replied Matty. 
‘‘ But I should think she wouldn’t be in any hurry.’’ 

‘‘Oh, she must come back ; her father would not be 
so cruel as to take her away from her grandfather just 
now when he is all alone,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Francis. 

“I don’t know, ma’am,’’ said Matty. ‘‘I don’t see 
as she would be much comfort to him, being the kind 
that she is, and I shouldn’t think that he’d want the 
father about.”’ 

Mrs. Francis made no reply to this speech, as she 
had caught the sound of her husband’s footstep on the 
porch, and she ran downstairs to let him in and to talk 
over with him all this sorrowful tidings. 

Matty shrugged her shoulders and went off to her 
kitchen, muttering: ‘‘It is a good riddance for Mrs. 
Francis, for she never could get anything but a lot of 
trouble and no thanks nor credit, with all her teaching 
and fussing, over a girl like that.’’ 

Mrs. Francis meanwhile was saying in her impetuous 
way to her husband, ‘‘I must go to Plainville to-mor- 
row morning and fetch the poor child home.’’ 

‘I doubt if that would be wise,’’ replied Mr. Francis 
thoughtfully. ‘‘She is with her father, and there are 
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several of her own relatives whose place it is to act. 
Her grandfather would be the right one to claim her, 
if her father intends to give her up.’’ 

‘Oh, it is plain that her father does not care the 
least little bit for her. He will be glad to be rid of her, 
now that he can make no money out of her,’’ said Mrs. 
Francis confidently. 

‘I met Abraham Sowerby just now, coming from the 
train,’’ said the pastor. ‘‘I asked him to come in and 
take tea with us, but he said that he was in a hurry to 
get home, as he had been away all day.’’ 

«I wonder if there is anybody there to look after his 
comfort,’’ said Mrs. Francis. ‘‘I understand from 
Matty that Mrs. Cramp had to stay with her sister, and 
of course Becky will not come back again. She seemed 
such a quiet, plain sort of girl I believe that she will be 
lost and overpowered in Mr. Anstruther’s fine house.’’ 

«I don’t think that,’’ said the pastor. ‘‘ Becky has 
good sense and a good heart. I believe that Anstruther 
will find a treasure. If she has not beauty nor accom- 
plishments, she has what is far better, for she has the 
one thing needful that Anstruther lacks, and who can 
tell what a blessing she may be to her father and 
sister ?’’ 

‘I hope so, oh, I earnestly hope so,’’ said his wife. 
‘‘ But is it not more likely that they will influence her 
than that she will influence them? She is very young.”’ 

“That is true, but I have often remarked that she was 
much more reliable than Rachel, and in many ways 
seemed older. I do not think that it would be easy 
to influence her against her conscience.’’ 
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While the pastor and his wife were discussing the 
events of the day, Mr. Sowerby had reached home to 
find the house shut up and chilly. He turned the draft 
on in the kitchen stove and bestirred himself to the 
best of his ability to make the place look cheerful and 
comfortable. 

« They will be cold when they come in,” he said to 
himself, and he glanced about to see that all was in 
order before he went to the barn to see whether Job 
Gale had kept his word about looking after the animals 
during his absence. : 

All was right at the barn, but when Abraham re- 
turned the house was more comfortable but just as 
empty as when he came in. 

He called to Job Gale to come in and have supper 
with him before going home, and the two men had fin- 
ished and Job was on his way down the lane when he 
met the pastor and his wife driving up it. They had 
decided to come over and tell Mr. Sowerby that he 
need not expect anybody home to-night, and to urge 
him to go in search of Rachel the next-day. They 
found that he needed no urging when once he under- 
stood what had happened. He would have gone that 
night if there had been a train that would take him. 

“If you wouldn’t mind stopping and telling Job 
Gale that I want him to-morrow morning early, Pil 
take the first train,’’ he said. ‘‘I can’t understand 
what made Rachel go off that way ; but of course it was 
her father’s doings, and she will be glad enough to get 
home, poor girl.” 

Mr. Francis willingly promised to take the message to 
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Job, and Mrs. Francis wrote down the address, 3206 
Marble Street. 

“I am very glad that we went to-night,’’ said Mrs. 
Francis to her husband as they were driving home 
again through the chilly and foggy night air. ‘‘ Did 
you see how eager he looked? I was sure that he would 
do everything to get her back again. Now my mind is 
greatly relieved.’’ 

“Yes, I am sure Mr. Sowerby will do all that he 
can,’’ replied the pastor, but a good deal of anxiety 
still brooded in his mind. He did not imagine that 
Robert Haller would give up his daughter readily, and 
he knew that Mr. Sowerby could not command much 
ready money with which to bribe him. But he did not 
care to communicate these anxieties to his wife. 

The next day at noon Abraham Sowerby stopped at 
the parsonage, looking tired and worried. 

‘They have gone,’’ he said, dropping wearily into 
the chair that Mrs. Francis pushed toward him. ‘‘The 
woman at the house told me they went away last even- 
ing and they didn’t say a word nor leave a scrape of 
the pen to anybody to tell where they were going.” 

Mrs. Francis felt all her sympathies roused for the 
lonely old man. She insisted that he must stay to din- 
ner and talk over with Mr. Francis what had better be 
done. 

He accepted the invitation, but he shook his head 
over the prospect of doing anything. 

“I went around to the lawyer who is fixing up things 
for me and I asked him about this chance of me get- 
ting Rachel back again,’’ he said ; ‘‘ but he told me I 
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couldn’t do anything. Her father is her natural guard- 
ian till she is of age, and unless I could prove that he is 
not a fit sort of person to have the charge of her I 
couldn’t take her from him.”’ 

‘But I’m sure he is not fit to have the charge of 
her,’’ cried Mrs. Francis in distress ; ‘‘and Rachel, dear 
child, needs so much to have the most careful watching 
and every help that we can give her. She has been so 
perfectly truthful with me of late that I was beginning 
to think that she had really overcome that tendency to 
deceit, but I suppose I ought to tell you what happened 
while she was at Mr. Anstruther’s.’’ She told Mr. Sow- 
erby the story of the sash ribbon and the ruined dress. 

‘Then yesterday she said that she remembered 
things at Mr. Anstruther’s when she was a baby of four 
years old, but that I have no doubt was put into her 
mouth by her father, and he was rightly served, for he 
overreached himself and made her say that she remem- 
bered a part of the house that was only built five years 
ago. Still this shows the sort of training that she would 
have with him. Surely you can prove that he is not fit 
to have her under his control.” 

Mr. Sowerby shook his head again. “I told Mr. 
Green all I knew,’’ he said, ‘‘and he told me that 
there was nothing in it all that could give me the right 
to take Rachel away from her father, if he wants to keep 
her, and when I asked how I could hunt them up, he 
told me it would only be money thrown away to try it.’’ 

Mrs. Francis was very much worried and distressed, 
but her husband who came in at this juncture assured 
her that Mr. Green had given good advice. 
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“ Haller will be around before long trying to get 
some money,’’ he said, ‘‘and then will be the time to 
try what can be done.’’ 

‘ He needn’t think that he is going to wring money 
out of me,’’ said Mr. Sowerby sharply. ‘‘I would let 
him starve first.’’ 

To this Mr. Francis made no reply as dinner was an- 
nounced and he always made it his rule to try to have 
worrying or unpleasant topics laid aside and not brought 
to the table to spoil a meal. 

After dinner he offered to take Mr. Sowerby back to 
Creek Farm as he was going to make some pastoral 
calls in that direction. Abraham consented to this as 
soon as he was convinced that it would not be giving 
trouble, and they drove off together. But when they 
reached the farm it was not a chilly, empty house that 
Abraham found. Mrs. Cramp appeared on the door- 
step as soon as the sound of the wheels was heard. 

“Kate is a little better and they have got a nurse 
for her and are doing everything for her, so I thought 
that I would just slip back and get things a bit more 
comfortable for you,’’ she explained. ‘‘I wanted to 
see Rachel, but there—you know all about that, for the 
woman told me you had been there this morning. Did 
you get any word where she has gone ?’’ 

She spoke so eagerly and frankly that it was plainly 
evident that she knew nothing about her brother’s 
movements. 

Mr. Francis drove away, glad to think that there was 
a woman to look after the comfort of poor Abraham so 
suddenly bereft of both wife and granddaughter. 
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« You will hear from Robert,” said Mrs. Cramp, as 
she busied herself in setting biscuit for the supper, and 
she proved to be correct, for the next morning a letter 
arrived. 

It was not very long and it gave no address except 
the post office in New York. In it he said that he 
wished to have his daughter with him, and that as she 
had come without anything he thought that her grand- 
father would probably be willing to send her something 
to enable her to replenish her wardrobe. He said that 
he was now sure that he had been led into a mistake 
when he supposed that she was not his daughter, that 
his wife’s strange conduct in keeping the children away 
from him had caused the mistake; but as he had no 
doubt that the illness and death of the baby had affected 
her mind he did not care to say anything more about 
this. He ended by saying that a letter sent to the post 
office would reach him safely, that he could easily cash 
a check for Rachel, and that he hoped soon to have 
profitable employment. Mr. Sowerby stuck this letter 
in his pocket after he had read it and said nothing 
about it. 

Mrs. Cramp had recognized Robert’s handwriting on 
the envelope but she asked no questions. Her reti- 
cence was rewarded, for in the afternoon Abraham 
threw her the letter, and then he sat down and with 
much labor composed and wrote an answer. 

He tore up one sheet on which he had expended 
some indignation and finally sent a letter simply saying 
that he would be glad to see Rachel back again, that 
her clothes were all waiting for her as soon as she would 
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come for them, but he hoped that when she came it 
would be to stay. He then went off to the post office 
himself as he wanted to show it to Mr. Francis before 
sending it. Mr. Francis approved and the letter was 
dispatched. 

“I have the money that I could send,’’ he said to 
the pastor; ‘‘but I guess if once I begin to send he 
will never be done asking for more. You don’t think 
it is hard on Rachel, do you?’’ he added anxiously. 
‘I wouldn’t like her to want, but she can’t be very bad 
off when she hasn’t been away a week.”’ 

‘*Wait till you see what answer you get to this,’’ 
said Mr. Francis. ‘‘ You can tell better then what are 
his intentions. ”’ 


CHAPTER XXV 
RUBY ANSTRUTHER’S UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE 


RS. KING had taken up the orphanage with a 
good deal of ardor when she first consented to 
become a manager, but afterward her zeal flagged, as was 
not unfrequently the case when she interested herself 
in anything that did not directly concern herself. But 
when she heard of the strange discovery of Mr. An- 
struther’s long-lost daughter, and above all when it 
became known that Mr. Anstruther had given a most 
liberal contribution to the institution that had cared for 
his daughter in her need, all Mrs. King’s interest re- 
vived wonderfully. 

Ruby Anstruther proved to be as simple and loyal as 
she had been when known only as the orphan, Becky 
Adams. Her aunt would have kept her away from 
scenes where she had been known under such different 
and, as Mrs. Grantley considered them, mortifying cir- 
cumstances, but Ruby felt not the slightest embarrass- 
ment. She had given kindness and love when kindness 
and love were all that she had to give, and now when 
she found herself with wealth at her disposal she could 
not understand that it should take the place of her 
former gifts. She was prodigal enough to wish to give 
the wealth in addition to the love and kindness that she 
had always given. In consequence no one envied her 
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her happiness and all who knew her rejoiced in her 
good fortune. Her beautiful voice was a source of 
great delight to her father, and he at once engaged for 
her the best teachers. In all accomplishments her 
younger sister stood far ahead of Ruby, but she had 
been sent to school while at the orphanage, and although 
she was not particularly clever or fond of study she had 
a good groundwork laid and now worked with additional 
zest to please her father. 

There was one thing that troubled Ruby’s mind in all 
her happiness, and that was Rachel’s disappearance. 

“I wish you could have seen how she loved her 
grandmother,’’ Ruby said to Mrs. Grantley. “I am 
sure that she must miss her dreadfully now. Of course 
she has her father, but she must long to see her grand- 
father again.’’ 

«í: My dear,” said Mrs. Grantley rather severely, ‘‘I 
do not think that you need waste much thought upon 
her. She was very deceitful and untruthful.’’ 

‘I think that she really fancied that she remembered 
the place, Aunt Alice,’’ said Ruby gently. ‘*‘ Perhaps 
she had it confused in her memory with some other 
house that she did see when she was little. My mem- 
ories were very dim and some of the things that I re- 
member here I never would have recalled if I had not 
seen them again.” 

‘ You cannot explain the matter of the sash ribbon 
in that ingenious way, my dear Ruby,’’ replied her 
aunt. ‘‘It was such a mean trick to destroy Dora’s 
dress that she might put herself forward !”’ 

« Are you sure that she did it on purpose, aunt? ”’ 
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asked Ruby. ‘‘She may be very sorry for it all. There 
was a girl at the orphanage who used to say things that 
were really dreadful stories, but they seemed to slip out 
before she could stop herself, and she would be so sorry 
afterward, specially if Miss Miles talked to her.’’ 

“Oh, a girl like that is a hopeless case,’’ said Mrs. 
Grantley decidedly. ‘‘It would be only a waste of 
time to talk to her. I suppose the poor creature really 
can’t help herself, but of course one can never trust 
her, and I for one should never want to have her 
about.’’ 

“I don’t suppose that Emma could have helped 
herself,’ said Ruby thoughtfully. ‘‘She told me once 
that she had to pray so constantly, ‘Lead us not into 
temptation,’ for if she got frightened or worried about 
anything it came so natural to try to cover it up with a 
lie. She was a good deal older than me and she left the 
orphanage a year before I did, but she had come to be 
trusted as much as any one. I think that she was more 
careful than some of the girls who had never told real 
fibs. She joined the church just before she left the or- 
phanage at the same time that I did, and she told me 
then that she was afraid for some time to join the 
church for fear she would sometimes be frightened into 
telling a lie; but one day Miss Miles was teaching us 
about Peter’s denial and Jesus turning to look at Peter, 
and Emma told me that she always thought of Jesus 
turning to look at her when even the thought of a lie 
came into her mind and she felt sure that he would not 
let: her-talle? 

Mrs. Grantley looked at her niece in surprise. She 
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was not used to such vivid faith. Her religion was like 
her jewels and her old lace. She wore both at what 
she considered appropriate times, and she took care of 
them when not in use; but for the main part of her life 
neither the one nor the other was essential, and she no 
more thought of getting real comfort from her religion 
than she thought of putting on her laces and diamonds 
to keep herself warm. The arrival of Ruby’s music 
teacher broke off the conversation, but Mrs. Grantley 
did not forget it, and Ruby did not forget Rachel. 

Mr. Anstruther insisted that Kate Lowe must remain 
in the house until the doctor thought that she could be 
moved without any risk, but she was very impatient to 
be gone, and after the first she would not talk to any 
one. She seemed to be afraid that she might betray 
things that she ought to keep hidden. Sarah Cramp 
stayed with Mr. Sowerby until he made arrangements 
for Job Gale and his wife Jane to come and stay in the 
house with him, Job to help about the farm and Jane 
to cook and keep the house in order. Then Sarah went 
to take Kate to her own home. When Sarah said that 
Robert had taken Rachel with him to New York, Kate 
exclaimed hastily : 

«Oh, why did you let him do that ?’’ 

But she gave no explanation except that she liked 
Rachel and was sorry that she had gone away. She 
seemed to become so nervous and so anxious to get 
away from Mr. Anstruther’s that Doctor Torwood told 
her sister that it would be less injury to move her than 
to keep her there in her restless state. 

Mrs. Cramp was thankful to get back to her own 
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house, and she also hoped that she should there hear 
something of Rachel. She felt sure that Robert would 
soon apply to her for money, and she was puzzled to 
know how she could supply him, as the stay in the West 
and Kate’s illness and consequent doctor’s bills had 
taken up all her moderate income and had trenched 
upon her modest savings. Mr. Anstruther wished to pay 
her the reward money, but the bare idea revolted Sarah 
and he had to drop the subject. Kate evidently had 
the same expectation of hearing from Rachel, and she 
probably divined her sister’s trouble, for she was almost 
cross at the slightest expenditure for herself. She pet- 
ulantly refused to have the doctor called in and instead 
of the constant call for little dainties to tempt her appe- 
tite which Sarah had been used to before, she almost 
roughly refused anything but the usual fare. Mr. An- 
struther pitied the woman as much as he condemned 
Robert Haller, and he would gladly have done something 
to help them, but Sarah’s pride refused this. He would 
also have willingly done something for Rachel, but could 
not without coming in some sort of contact with her 
father, and from that he shrank with the utmost repug- 
nance. He had no clue to the whereabouts of Rachel 
or her father and he wished for none. He took both 
his children to Borrowdale to see Mrs, Francis but she 
knew nothing about Rachel’s address. 

“On the whole, her father is the proper person to 
take care of her, and because I do not like him is no 
reason that he should not be fit to look after his own 
child,’’ he remarked afterward to Mrs. Grantley. 

‘Certainly, and she is of course in the place where 
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she ought to be when she is with her father,’’ replied 
Mrs. Grantley, who did not wish at all to see any con- 
tinuance of the acquaintance between Ruby and Rachel. 

Mrs. King, who had met Ruby before, now took the 
opportunity to renew the friendship, and was profuse in 
offers of advice and assistance. Finding that there was 
nothing that she could do, and learning that Richard 
knew Mr. Anstruther, she was constantly devising plans 
to send Richard to Mr. Anstruther’s, and to bring him 
into the society of the two sisters. 

“ They are nice children,’’ said Richard carelessly, 
and he took them boxes of candy and then spent his 
time chatting very interestedly with Mr. Anstruther. 

‘At all events it makes a beginning,’’ said Mrs. King 
to herself. She did not confide her plans to anybody 
until one day when Mr. King made a mistake that an- 
noyed her. She had just remarked : 

“Are you going to Mr. Anstruther’s to-day, Rich- 
ard? Ifso I have some new songs that I want to send 
to Ruby.’’ 

“I suppose I might as well go to-day,’’ replied 
Richard. ‘‘Mr. Anstruther wanted me to go with him 
to see a horse that he thinks of buying.’ 

‘‘Anstruther isn’t at home,’’ put in Mr. King. 
« You'd better wait till next week.’’ 

«Oh, well, that will suit me better,’’ replied Rich- 
ard, ‘‘for I wanted to see Jack Loomis to-day. I sup- 
pose your package will keep, won’t it, mother ?’’ 

Mrs. King stifled her annoyance and smilingly said 
that next week would do, but at the first opportunity 
she took Mr. King to task for his mal-adroitness. 
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“I don’t see what is the matter,’’ replied Mr. King. 
‘The boy can take the things next week just as well, 
or else, if you are in a hurry, why don’t you send them 
by mail?’”’ 

« You are just as blind as a man always is,’’ said his 
wife impatiently. ‘‘I wanted him to go to see Ruby.”’ 

«What, that little girl !’’ exclaimed Mr. King. 

‘í She is not so little. She is nearly fifteen,’’ replied 
his wife. <‘‘By the time that Richard graduates she 
will be seventeen, and I want him to make a little im- 
pression upon her mind before she comes out and has 
lots of young men at her feet.’’ 

‘ Well, you are taking time by the forelock,’’ said 
her husband, with an amused chuckle. 

‘Tt is better to do that than to leave everything at 
haphazard,’’ replied Mrs. King with dignity. ‘‘ You 
know how annoyed you were when Richard took such 
a fancy to Bessie Hartley.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, I didn’t want him to make a fool of him- 
self in that direction ; and then she was much too old 
for him,’’ said Mr. King. 

“That is quite true, said his wife. ‘‘ But Ruby is 
fourteen and he is nineteen; that is exactly right. In- 
deed, I think that they were made for each other.’’ 

Mr. King’s chuckle expanded into a full-grown 
laugh, but he only said: ‘‘ Please yourself, but don’t 
distress yourself greatly with these plans ; there is plenty 
of time to change opinions.’’ 

“She will have a nice property from her father, and 
she is a pleasant girl and will be well-informed as soon 
as she is polished off a little,’’ said Mrs. King, summing 
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up Ruby’s attractions. ‘‘It is very lucky that she sings 
so well, for that will be a delight to Richard.”’ 

‘ You are afflicted with far sight,’’ said Mr. King, 
“if you can tell what Richard and that little girl will 
think of each other three or four years hence,’’ and 
then he beat a retreat to indulge in another laugh with- 
out offending his wife, but he did not again interfere if 
there was any talk of a trip to Mr. Anstruther’s. 

Mrs. King was right in her conjecture that Ruby’s 
voice would prove an attraction to Richard. As soon 
as he found that Ruby could sing duets with him he 
began to take notice of her, and together they sang 
through new music that was a paradise of sweet sounds 
to Ruby. But she managed to survive most comfort- 
ably when Richard went back to college. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A GREAT CHANGE FOR RACHEL 


OBERT HALLER was correct in his decision that 

it would be the wisest course for his own comfort 

to leave Plainville and to take Rachel away from all her 
old friends. 

It seemed to her a dingy little place that they went 
to, but the old woman with whom they boarded, and 
who seemed to have known Robert Haller before, was 
inclined to be kind to Rachel. She seemed to have 
taken a sudden fancy to her, and she watched over her 
comfort and kept trying to cheer her when the poor 
girl had desperate attacks of homesickness, as she fre- 
quently did during the first few weeks. 

Her father was bright and pleasant in his manners and 
he often took her to places of amusement, but nothing 
could long divert Rachel from dwelling on the misera- 
ble scene at Mr. Anstruther’s. One day her father 
surprised her with red eyes and he spoke very sharply. 

After he had gone out old Betty Turl came up to the 
room and peeped in. ‘‘What’s the matter, child ?”’ 
she asked kindly. ‘‘I heard him going on. Don’t ye 
cross or anger him, that’s a good girl; he ain’t nice 
when he’s mad.’’ 

“I didn’t mean to make him angry,” said Rachel, 
too unhappy to resent any friendly word. 
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‘¢ Well, well, just do as he bids you and then he will 
keep in good humor. He ain’t bad when he is in good 
temper,’’ said Betty. ‘‘ What are ye crying for? Did 
he strike ye, or were ye only frightened ? ”’ 

‘Strike me! No!” exclaimed Rachel indignantly, 
her eyes flashing ; but a mist of tears soon quenched the 
indignant light as she added in a stifled voice, ‘‘I am 
so homesick.’’ 

‘‘ Poor child,’’ said Betty. ‘‘ Where was your home ?’’ 

‘‘Near Plainville,’’ replied Rachel. ‘‘I lived with 
my grandfather and grandmother.”’ 

‘Are they rich people ?’’ asked Betty curiously. 

‘No, not very,’’ replied Rachel. 

‘Don’t you worry ; they will be along to see you 
one of these days.’’ 

‘ No,” said Rachel, shaking her head despondently, 
‘my grandmother is dead.’’ 

‘‘ Well, well, that’s bad,’’ said Betty. ‘‘But don’t ye 
cry. That don’t mend anything and it was that used 
to make your father so cross with your mother. Now 
you just keep cheerful. He thinks a heap of you; that 
a cat with a blind eye could see ; and if you keep cheery 
you can do what you like with him. But long faces 
make him awful mad.’’ 

Rachel felt the truth of this, for she had already 
noticed that her father shrank from anything gloomy ; 
but she had let herself slide into that state of depression 
when it is hard to regain control over one’s feelings, 
and the tears rolled down in spite of efforts to stop 
them. 

‘‘Thére, you are all nervous, and ye need a little 
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something to put strength in ye,’’ said Betty, nodding 
her head. ‘‘ Wait a bit,” and she hastened down to 
her kitchen, and in a minute came up with a glass in 
her hand. ‘‘ Drink that and it will put heart in ye.’’ 

As she held it out Rachel smelt spirits and she drew 
back, exclaiming hastily: ‘‘Oh, no, I do not need any- 
thing. I will bathe my face and that will set me all 
right again.” 

‘*Won’t you have it?” urged Betty, but less firmly 
than before ; and when Rachel again refused she carried 
the glass to her own lips and swallowed it all. 

“I had it laid by for my own morning tonic, honey,’’ 
she said with a wink; ‘‘ but as ye really wouldn’t take 
it I may as well send it where it was first meant to go. 
Now l must go down again and look after my bread. 
I’ll come up to see you when I get it out of the 
oven.’’ 

She went off and Rachel shut and locked the door 
after her. She had had so little to do with liquor that 
she was not quick to detect its traces, but now she re- 
membered that her father had brought in with him a 
faint odor of the same kind that Betty’s ‘‘tonic’’ had 
left in the air. She recalled that she had heard that 
he drank, and it was something more than the mere 
loneliness of her position that pressed upon Rachel’s 
heart now and terrified her afresh. She began now to 
understand into what difficulties her lack of truthfulness 
had led her. 

‘If only I had told Aunt Sarah or grandfather all 
about what my father wanted me to do, instead of let- 
ting them think that I only went out for a little walk !”’ 
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she thought despairingly. ‘‘ But it is too late now. I 
can’t go back to Borrowdale and I don’t see how I could 
get away from here even if I could go back there.” 

Tears were again springing to her eyes, but the sound 
of the house door closing made her hastily dash some 
cold water over her face to check them, as she was 
afraid to meet her father again with red eyes. The next 
minute she heard his step and he came into the room 
with a cheerful air very different from his look and 
manner when he had left her a little while before. 

‘See here, Rachel,’’ he said, drawing an envelope 
from his pocket, ‘‘just write your name on the back of 
this check. Your grandfather has sent it to you. I 
will get it cashed for you and bring you the money.”’ 

Rachel wrote her name where he told her and he 
went away in high spirits. Mrs. Turl made her appear- 
ance as soon as he was gone, and she questioned Rachel 
closely as to what he wanted. 

«Now, my dear, mind that you get some of that 
money,’’ she said. ‘‘ He is open-handed when he has 
money, but it slips away with him, and it may better 
slip into your pocket than into the pockets of the men 
who sponge on him as soon as they know that he has 
anything.”’ 

“I cannot do anything about that,’’ said Rachel list- 
lessly. 

“í Nonsense! Ye need clothes and ye ought to have 
a bit of money past ye, in case anything should hap- 
pen,’’ replied Mrs. Turl. ‘‘I’ll see about it for ye, 
but mind now and speak him fair when he comes in.”’ 

From this time on Mrs. Turl constituted herself 
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Rachel’s adviser and friend. When her father brought 
her money it was Betty Turl who bought clothing for 
Rachel, as the young girl had no idea where to go and 
had never done any shopping for herself. Betty seemed 
to have a sort of half conscience where Rachel was con- 
cerned. It was too much to expect of her nature that 
she would let any money pass through her fingers 
without taking toll of it, but she made the rest cover 
Rachel’s needs with no small skill. There was one 
thing, however, that Rachel longed for and that Mrs. 
Turl never got for her. Rachel missed her Bible and 
she asked for one, but there was none in the house. 

Betty promised to buy one for her, but she had not 
the slightest intention of keeping her promise, as she 
thought it a reckless waste of money. Poor Rachel’s 
longing to see a friend was becoming stronger than her 
sensitive pride, and one day she screwed up her cour- 
age and with inward trembling she said to her father : 

‘When do you think that we can go to see grand- 
father?’ 

‘< Hullo, is that what you are moping about?” said 
her father. ‘‘Oh, well, PII take you some day soon. 
What do you want to go back there for?” 

“ They were very good to me,’’ replied Rachel, her 
eyes filling with tears in spite of herself. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,’’ said her father hastily. 
‘“‘ But it must have been dull enough for you at the old 
farmhouse.’’ 

«T had plenty to ido, said Rachel, ‘‘and Mrs. 
Francis was always lending me books, and she had be- 
gun to teach me to play the piano.”’ 
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“‘Well, don’t fret and I will see what can be done,”’ 
replied her father kindly, and the bare prospect of see- 
ing again her grandfather and the friends at Borrow- 
dale, cheered the lonely heart of Rachel so much that 
she was positively lively that evening. From that time 
Robert Haller began to bring home something for 
Rachel in the evenings. A box of candy or a novel 
was generally his choice, and at first Rachel was greatly 
pleased, but soon she grew tired of the candy, and the 
novels were so very different from the selections made 
for her reading by Mrs. Francis that, although she was 
often so intensely interested in them that she sat up too 
late at night to finish the story, even these began to pall 
upon her. 

She had been too ashamed to think of writing home 
at first, and she knew her grandfather hated the bother 
of writing letters, but now it suddenly occurred to her 
that she might write to Mrs. Francis and ask her to 
send her a Bible and also a list of books that she could 
ask her father to buy for her. She was positively happy 
in the idea of getting an answer from Mrs. Francis, but 
the letter itself was very hard to compose. She tried 
several times and each time fell to wondering what Mrs. 
Francis had heard and what she thought of her, and 
she twisted and turned in her mind what she should 
say and what she should leave unsaid about herself until 
finally in sheer despair she simply dashed off a very 
short note making her requests and sending her love. 
Still there was enough in it to have gone straight to the 
heart of Mrs. Francis and to have called forth a loving 
reply if the pastor’s wife had ever received it. But 
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Robert Haller came in just as Rachel was directing the 
envelope and looking over her shoulder before she was 
aware, he caught sight of the address. 

“A letter!’’ he queried carelessly. ‘I didn’t know 
that you had any correspondents, Rachel.’’ 

“I was only writing to Mrs. Francis to ask something 
about my studies,’’ replied Rachel, inwardly trembling 
lest he should forbid her to send the letter, but false- 
hood had become repugnant to her. 

‘‘ Give it to me and I will post it before I take off 
my boots,’’ said her father. ‘‘I have just time before 
supper.’’ 

Rachel handed him the letter and as he went out of 
the house she ran to the window and watched him cross 
the street and drop the letter in the box. Then she 
went down to her supper with a light heart, forgetting 
that at that distance she could not see whether it was 
really her letter that her father posted. 

That evening Robert Haller was thoughtful and pre- 
occupied. The mild days of spring had come and he 
sat by the window in the dim twilight for a long time 
without speaking and Rachel thought that he had fallen 
asleep. Suddenly he said: 

‘« You are fourteen, now, Rachel, and when the 
schools open in the fall you must go to school, but it 
isn’t worth while to begin so near the end of the term, 
so Pll tell you what I'll do. Pll get you a music 
teacher.’’ 

‘ How can I practise?’’ questioned Rachel. ‘‘I have 
no piano.” 

‘‘ Oh, well, I guess Betty won’t be very indignant if 
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I hire one,” he said lightly. ‘‘There is a Miss Metzger 
near here who gives lessons, and her pupils will be fall- 
ing off for the summer, so she will have plenty of time 
to give to you.” 

Rachel in her surprise and delight hardly dared to 
think that this proposal would really be carried out, but 
a few days later, when she was beginning to think fever- 
ishly about the expected answer from Mrs. Francis, her 
father came in one evening and said in his off-hand 
way : 

“I have made that arrangement, Rachel, and to- 
morrow morning I'll take you to Miss Metzger’s. She 
is German and she is a splendid musician. You will 
get on twice as fast with her as you did with Mrs. 
Francis. By the way, what does she say in answer to 
your letter ?’’ 

“I have not heard from her yet,’’ replied Rachel. 
“I think if I do not hear to-morrow that I had better 
write again ; this one may have miscarried. ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, that very seldom happens,’’ said Robert Haller 
carelessly. ‘‘But now I come to think of it, maybe she 
did not get your letter. I heard from somebody that 
Mr. Francis was going to leave Borrowdale. ‘They do 
not give him enough salary, or something of that sort.’ 

‘‘ Leave Borrowdale !’’ exclaimed Rachel in dismay. 
‘Oh, I never heard a word about that. Maybe my 
letter did not reach them. When were they to go, and 
where were they going?” 

«I did not hear the name of the place nor the date 
of their flitting,’’? replied Robert Haller. ‘‘ You can 
ask all about it when we go there,” 
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«When shall we go?’’ asked Rachel. 

‘Oh, whenever I get some business here finished 
up,” replied her father, and with this she was obliged 
to be content. 

She did think of writing to Bessie Hartley, but two 
things made her give up that idea. First, she did not 
care to let it be known that she had written to Mrs. 
Francis and had not received any answer, as she was still 
sensitively nervous lest Mrs. Francis had left her letter 
unanswered because of the report that Matty brought 
back of that wretched day at Mr. Anstruther’s; and 
secondly, she was almost certain that Bessie must be 
married by this time and she was therefore reluctant to 
direct a letter to her as Bessie Hartley, but she was also 
afraid to direct to Mrs. Lucas before seeing some posi- 
tive announcement of the marriage. 

The beginning of her music lessons the next day 
came as a welcome distraction from all her worries. 
Miss Metzger was really a fine teacher and Rachel was 
soon intensely interested. 

‘‘ You will do very fine if you do not lose your zeal,” 
said Miss Metzger. ‘‘As soon as my other scholars 
leave for their summer holidays you shall come every 
day to practise here, but now come on the Sundays and 
I will play to you and give you one long lesson that 
will make you learn fast.’’ 

Rachel, accustomed to the quiet, peaceful Sundays at 
Borrowdale, was startled by this proposal. Instead of 
going to Miss Metzger’s the following Sunday she 
stayed at home and longed for a Bible that she might 
read it and feel that she was spending the day rightly. 
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‘ You do not come as I told you on the Sunday,’’ 
said Miss Metzger the next time she went for her lesson. 
‘Ach, but you are wrong in that, for I did mean what 
I said. But perhaps it is the father that keeps you. 
Then bring him too. I will myself ask him when I see 
him to-night.’’ 

The result of this invitation was that Robert Haller 
took Rachel to Miss Metzger’s the next Sunday. They 
found several of Miss Metzger’s friends there, and with 
merry chat and much music the hours sped away. 
Rachel was amused and interested, and it was not till 
they reached home and she thought over the day in the 
quiet of her own room, that she felt the discontent with 
herself that was sure to follow such a breach of all her 
former training as to the right way of spending the one 
day of the week set apart as the Lord’s Day. In a sud- 
den revulsion of disgust with her surroundings and 
something almost like fear as to whither she was drift- 
ing, she fell on her knees, hiding her face in the bed- 
covers, and with homesick sobs breathed the most heart- 
felt prayer that she had ever uttered in her life. 

At last, wearied by her tears and soothed by the 
words of prayer, she threw herself on the bed and slept 
soundly. 

The next morning she wakened with a lighter heart 
and with a firm determination not to allow herself to be 
led away from all that she thought right and that her 
grandmother had so lovingly taught her. But it soon 
became evident that her father had enjoyed his day and 
meant to go again to Miss Metzger’s. Mrs. Turl con- 
stantly admonished her not to ‘‘cross him,’’ and Rachel 
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began to feel a fear that had before been quite foreign 
to her character. The next Sunday morning dawned 
bright and clear and there was no chance of making the 
weather an excuse to stay at home. Rachel thought 
over the matter and then stayed in bed. When Mrs. 
Turl came to her room to inquire for her she asked : 

“ Please, will you tell my father that I have a very bad 
headache and I will stay in bed to-day.”’ 

Mrs. Turl hurried away with the message and soon 
returned with some sovereign remedies of her own for 
the headache. Rachel, who had not foreseen this phase 
of the matter, had hard work to escape taking the con- 
coctions that Betty Turl insisted would cure her. In 
reality she had never felt more unequivocally well in all 
her life, and the lie that she had told began to sting in 
her memory. By dint of assuring Mrs. Turl that she 
intended to try to sleep, she got rid of her well-meant 
attention, and closing her eyes she tried to make peace 
with her conscience. 

“I fully meant never to tell a lie again, not even the 

most innocent looking one,’’ she repeated to herself. 
‘‘ But what could I do? It would have been so easy to 
have a heavy rain come down to-day and keep us in- 
doors. Father would never have exposed himself to it 
for fear of having those bad rheumatic pains again. 
But it is the most beautiful day that we have had for a 
long time. If God does not mean to help me, how can 
IReepright.2 z 

This last was a pettish rather than an appealing cry, 
and Rachel pressed her face deeper into the pillow, 
feeling very sore and ill used. A few motes danced 
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golden in a ray of sunlight that penetrated at the side 
of the green blind, and Rachel lay listlessly watching it, 
when suddenly her grandmother’s favorite words seem 
to ring in her head : 

“The Lord knows best.’’ 

The very tone of her grandmother’s voice seemed to 
sound in her ears, and she could almost have said that 
she felt the pressure of her grandmother’s trembling 
hand on her hair in a loving caress. 

‘¢Oh, if only I had her to help me !”’ she sighed. 
“I was getting to be better. If only Mr. Anstruther 
had not brought up all this wretched talk I should 
never have thought of saying a word that was not per- 
fectly true. But now what can I do?’’ 

She gave a little involuntary shudder. She did not 
like to put into words the thought that was in her mind, 
but she had been forced to notice the frequency with 
which her father told what probably he would have 
designated as small fibs. If she asked any questions 
that he did not mean to answer, he would give some 
reply that she perhaps would discover later was entirely 
false or misleading. She inwardly wondered why he did 
not simply refuse to answer her, but that was not his 
way, and the worst of it was that Mrs. Turl seemed to 
understand ‘‘his way’’ so thoroughly that Rachel could 
not for a moment believe, as she would gladly have 
done, that it was the unusual constraint of her presence 
that hurried him into falsehoods. 

If she made any inquiries about where he had been 
he would reply frankly enough, but several times Rachel 
discovered from some remark that he made at another 
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time, that he had not been where he said. Once he 
told her voluntarily that he was going away for a couple 
of days to another city, and when he returned he told 
her that he had just come in on the train. A few 
evenings later a young man came in to see him, and in 
conversation he said things that showed Rachel beyond 
any chance of mistake, that he had not been out of 
New York at all. Her mother had grown well used to 
this and had ceased to wonder at it, but to Rachel, 
brought up as she had been among people who were 
scrupulously truthful, it was a constant shock and dis- 
gust. -She knew her own fault, but she had been ac- 
customed to sin alone, and it worried and baffled her 
when she saw in another the same fault that she had so 
often succumbed to. 

“I must fight against it. I will be most particular 
to speak not one word that is not perfectly truthful,’ 
she had determined, but now the first time that she was 
a little worried and nervous, she had slipped back and 
had told a lie to escape from doing what she could as 
well have escaped by a frank and honest refusal to go 
to Miss Metzger’s. 

While she was thus tossing and turning over in her 
mind what she should do and what she should resolve, 
the morning hours sped away. When at last she sprang 
up and began hastily to dress, she was surprised by Mrs. 
Turl tapping at the door to offer her assistance. 

< Your father has gone out and won’t be back before 
night,’’ she said, ‘‘but he forgot to change his coat and 
ran back to change it all in the twinkling of an eye. 
He hadn’t no more than time to pull off one coat and 
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put on another, so I just thought that it would be a 
good chance for you.”’ 

Rachel looked puzzled but Mrs. Turl continued : 

‘‘ Just run into his room and look in his coat pockets, 
dearie. Pll be bound you’ll find some money, for he 
hadn’t time to take anything out of the pockets, I’m 
sure..”” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed Rachel aghast ; ‘‘ that would 
be stealing.’’ 

‘‘ Nonsense !’’ replied Mrs. Turl sharply. ‘‘It would 
be nothing of the sort. Many’s the time I’ve seen your 
poor mother slip up to feel his coat pockets, and if she 
found any money, thankful she was to get it.’’ 

Rachel still shook her head, but now she was think- 
ing of something else and paid slight attention to Mrs. 
Turl’s urging. 

‘*Can’t you tell me more about my mother?’’ she 
asked at length as she followed Betty downstairs. 

<<? Deed that can I!’’ replied Mrs. Turl. ‘It’s me- 
self ought to know about her, for it was meself nursed 
her up when she got the scar on her face. You mind 
that scar don’t ye?” 

« How did she get it?’’ asked Rachel. 

Betty only pursed up her lips and nodded mysteri- 
ously. ‘A fall,’’ she said at length. ‘‘ Didn’t your 
father tell you about it?’”’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied Rachel, ‘‘he never tells me any- 
thing, unless perhaps he is inclined to talk about the 
theatre.’ 

‘‘ Well, just don’t ask any Tetons, ’? replied Betty, 
“but take care and don’t cross him.’ 
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Rachel wondered why Betty was so urgent on this 
point, but she readily promised, as she supposed she 
need only express her wishes in order to do as she 
pleased about these visits to Miss Metzger. It was 
therefore a great surprise to her when she found that 
her father was very cross indeed over her failure to be 
at the gathering there. 

From that time on there was a sort of petty, but no 
less annoying, warfare between her father and Rachel. 
He was determined that she should go to all the amuse- 
ments that he could give her, and that she was to make 
friends with the people he chose for her. In the midst 
of this he was taken ill again with what he still consid- 
ered to be only rheumatism. Rachel, recalling all that 
her Aunt Kate had done for him, tried her best to 
fill her aunt’s place as nurse. The attack lasted longer 
than any former attack, and Rachel noticed that her 
father seemed to grow nervous as day after day passed 
and he was still confined to the house. At last he con- 
sented to have the opinion of a doctor, and Rachel, who 
by this time had grown familiar with the streets, was 
sent to fetch one. 

The heat of summer was over and the equinox was 
close at hand. As she hurried along her thoughts sped 
back to the old farmhouse. How much had happened 
since last she saw it, and now the prospect of ever going 
back to it seemed to lessen every day. She had come 
to know her father better, and the promise that he had 
made was no longer of any value to her mind. She 
knew too weli that it was far more easy and natural to 
him to make a promise that he had no intention of 
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keeping, than to say anything that might call forth ex- 
postulation or an attempt to oppose his wishes. 

As she sped along, intent on her own thoughts and 
only mechanically turning to avoid the passers-by, she 
nearly ran against a young man who had just turned a 
corner and was evidently in as much of a hurry as her- 
self. He apologized, but it was purely mechanical, and 
under his breath he exclaimed a little at being hindered 
in his haste to take a train. Rachel cast a momentary 
„glance at him and hurrying forward was lost in the 
crowd. 

‘“‘ Who can she be?’’ mused the young man. “Pm 
sure I’ve seen that face before, but—oh, yes, I have it; 
she looks like old Sowerby’s granddaughter. I wonder 
if it is the girl herself. But she looks older and much 
prettier too. 

Rachel had been quicker than he, and she had recog- 
nized Richard King. It never occurred to her that he 
might not know her, and the blood flew to her face as 
she threaded the crowd, thankful to feel herself lost 
from his sight in the throng. 

When she returned home all remembrance of Richard 
King was swept out of her mind by anxiety for her 
father, as she found him suffering intensely. Betty 
Turl had plenty of suggestions to make, but nothing 
seemed to do him any good and she was not the kind 
of person to soothe a sick man. 

When Rachel came in her father turned to her with 
a look of relief that touched her deeply. It was the 
first time that she had fancied that he really clung to 


her and it awakened all the womanly and motherly feel- 
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ing that had lain dormant in her heart. When the 
doctor arrived he was able to mitigate the pain, but he 
looked grave when Rachel questioned him after he left 
the room. 

“I think that your father must have had some injury, 
or a severe strain,’’ he said cautiously. ‘‘I will ques- 
tion him when I come to-morrow.”’ 

The words made Rachel feel painfully how very little 
she really knew of her father’s life, and it seemed to her 
that he must have been very lonely since her mother’s 
death. 

«T must try to make it up to him,’’ she thought 
eagerly, ‘‘and I will try at once.’’ As she watched over 
him an entirely new feeling developed toward him and 
her face seemed to grow older and gentler. There was 
something in the way that she tended him and in her 
expression that made her father cling to her and begin 
to talk with her as he had never done before. 

«I have a friend who is holding open for me the 
place that I have been filling, and I can go back there 
as soon as this disastrous rheumatism is broken up,’’ he 
said to Rachel. ‘‘ But see here, my dear, we cannot 
live on air, and your grandfather has forgotten that his 
check ought to be here by this time. I wish that you 
would write a nice little letter and remind him. Just 
say that we need it badly as I am sick and unable to 
work. You know how to make it sound nice, but be 
sure you make it plain to him that the check is needed 
badly. Tell him that your coat is torn and your stock- 
ings are in holes.’’ 

‘That would be all wrong,’’ said Rachel smiling, ‘‘ for 
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my coat is in good condition, and as for my stockings, I 
bought some only a week ago.”’ 

‘Don’t be so ridiculously particular,’’ replied her 
father in irritated tones. ‘‘ Just write as I tell you.’’ 

Rachel sat down to write, but her pen did not move 
as easily as formerly. She could not bear to adopt the 
hideous habit of misstating, or as she put it plainly and 
baldly to herself, she could not stand telling another lie. 
Finally the letter was finished and her father read it. 
As he did not wish to annoy her he let it go as it was, 
though he had wanted her to make it a much stronger 
appeal. 

‘* That will fetch something handsome,’’ he thought, 
and he congratulated himself upon the success of his 
scheme in getting Rachel to write. 

Two days later there came a letter for Rachel in a 
handwriting that she did not know. Opening it hastily 
she found a check enclosed bearing the signature of 
Davis Martin, and a short letter stating that her grand- 
father was ill and unable to write, but that he hoped 
that she would write again. 

She showed it to her father who read it with close 
attention. 

‘It seems to be the fashion to fall sick in this 
family,’’ he said carelessly when he returned the letter 
to Rachel. ‘‘You can go with Betty Turl to a friend of 
mine who will cash this check for you.’’ 

Rachel went downstairs to get Betty, but when she 
peeped into the kitchen she found to her disgust and 
dismay that Betty was in a state in which Rachel had 
once before seen her when she had been applying her- 
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self too freely to her bottle of ‘‘tonic.’? She was not 
too tipsy to go out but she was too tipsy to behave her- 
self properly. In one swift moment Rachel took her 
resolution. She would not walk through the streets with 
Betty; on that point she was determined; but she 
knew where the bank was on which the check was 
drawn, and she resolved to go there by herself and get 
the money. 

Telling Betty that she was going out on an errand, 
and that her father was settled to sleep, she flew up- 
stairs and got her hat and slipped quietly out of the 
house. The thought that she would have to be identi- 
fied at the bank before she could get the check cashed 
never occurred to her. Her only anxiety was to get 
there and back before her father should wake and need 
her or discover that she had gone without Betty. She 
remembered that she ought to write her name on the 
back, for her father had made her do that before. She 
wrote her name at a desk and took it to the cashier 
only to be politely asked if she knew any one who could 
vouch for her identity. 

“IÏ don’t know anybody here,” replied Rachel, 
startled by this unexpected obstacle. ‘‘ My father is 
ill in bed and I had to come. I did not think that 
there could be any difficulty if I wrote my name on the 
back.’’ She turned the slip and showed him the name. 

‘“ Yes, that is all right,’’ replied the cashier ; ‘‘ but 
we must be sure that you are the person to whom that 
name belongs.” 

‘Then must I go back without the money?’’ asked 
Rachel, in a low but very disappointed voice. 
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**Couldn’t you find some one near here who knows 
you or your handwriting ?’’ asked the cashier, who felt 
pity for the evident distress of the girl. 

‘“ No, I don’t know any one nearer than my own 
home,’’ replied Rachel, glancing around disconsolately. 
At the same moment a young man who was approach- 
ing, took off his hat and bowed to her. 

She returned the bow with crimson cheeks and a 
feeling of embarrassment, for she had recognized Rich- 
ard King. 

‘¢Do you know that gentleman?’’ asked the cashier, 
who was watching her, and he made a little motion to 
Richard. 

The young man sauntered up with a careless, ‘‘ How 
are you, Garland?’’ to the cashier, then turning to 
Rachel, he asked : ‘‘ Can I be of any assistance to you, 
Miss Haller ?’’ 

Rachel hesitated and stammered, being taken aback 
by his unexpected appearance ; but Mr. Garland quickly 
explained what was needed, and Richard immediately 
satisfied him as to Rachel’s identity. Then Richard 
moved a little aside until Rachel had put her money 
carefully away, when he approached her again. 

‘« May I walk home with you, Miss Rachel?” he 
asked. 

«‘ Oh, no, thank you,’’ said Rachel nervously. ‘‘You 
are very kind, and I am very much obliged to you for 
helping me out of my difficulty, but I will not trouble 
you any longer,’’ and she ran quickly down the steps 
and soon disappeared in the crowd on the street. 
Richard King bit his mustache. 
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‘« Who would have thought that she could dispose of 
me so coolly?’’ he muttered to himself. Then he no- 
ticed Mr. Garland still watching him and he gave him- 
self a shake and walked back into the bank to attend 
to his own business. 

Rachel sped home as fast as she could go and slipped 
into the house as softly as she had left it. Once inside 
she heard the sound of voices coming from her father’s 
room. Fearing some difficulty about an unpaid bill 
she went upstairs eagerly. The door of her father’s 
room stood ajar and she heard Betty’s voice inside 
raised in sharp expostulation. 

‘ You are a silly, drunken old woman,’’ said Robert 
Haller scornfully. ‘‘What is the use of trusting any- 
thing to you when you will let yourself get into this 
state?’’ and the rattle of china showed that he pushed 
aside impatiently what she had brought him. Rachel 
then heard Betty’s voice again. 

‘What do you want me to do? You haven’t said a 
word yet but to abuse me.”’ 

‘¢ Never mind,’’ said Robert with a sigh, ‘‘I wanted 
to send Rachel to see her grandfather. Somebody’s 
working to undermine her in her grandfather’s affec- 
tions. : I know it perfectly well. And then all that 
place that ought to be Rachel’s will be left to some- 
body else.”’ 

‘‘ Well, there was no need to get mad about that,’’ 
said Betty coolly; ‘‘I ain’t your wife, to be knocked 
down and get my face all spoiled with an ugly scar.’’ 

There was a half-suppressed exclamation from Robert. 

“You think, continued Betty, < that I’m not safe 
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to be trusted, but I knew all about that ‘fall.’ But I 
think that it shows that a person is pretty trustworthy to 
keep a secret like that and never mention it all these 
years.’’ 

‘“ Who did you have to blab to?’’ asked Robert, 
with the same scornful tones. ‘‘ No, no, don’t try to 
make a virtue out of necessity.’’ 

“Ive got your daughter to talk to, I suppose,’’ re- 
torted Betty angrily. ‘‘ Much she’d think of you if I 
told her all I know.’’ 

‘Stop right there, woman!’’ exclaimed Robert 
Haller, in such husky tones that Rachel hardly recog- 
nized the voice as her father’s. A deep groan followed 
the words, but he evidently tried to conceal it by a very 
forced cough. 

“I meant no harm,” said Betty, in half-frightened 
tones. ‘‘ You oughtn’t to rile me up,’’ and she began 
to cry, as much from the effect of the whisky that she 
had taken as from the sight of Robert’s distress. 

‘Then for heaven’s sake hold your tongue to my 
daughter, and now go,’’ he exclaimed in the same 
smothered tone, and Rachel had just time to escape 
into the door of her own room before Betty came shuf- 
fling out of his room. 

Rachel listened until she had gone downstairs, and 
then she sat down in a tumult of feelings that she could 
hardly control. During all the time that she had lived 
with her father Rachel had never supposed that he 
cared very much for her; but there was something in 
the tone of his voice when Betty had introduced her 
name that was like a sudden revelation to Rachel and 
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stirred her heart as it had never before been stirred 
toward her father. But the horrible suspicion that her 
father was to blame for the dreadful scar on her mother’s 
face, came over her with chilling force. She clasped 
her hands with unconscious force and sat staring before 
her with all the ardor of her reserved yet passionate 
soul burning in her eyes, which seemed to grow bigger 
and darker as she thought. Although she was so young 
when her mother died she knew that she had never 
heard one word of blame from her mother toward her 
father. Was she now to take the overheard words of 
an intoxicated old woman ? 

She suddenly became conscious that she was pressing 
her pocketbook between her hands, and that she had 
not yet taken the money to her father. Rising slowly 
she went to his room, fearing what he might ask, and 
what she should answer him. In her absorption she 
had not even thought to throw off her hat and coat, 
and this saved her any questions, for her father took it 
for granted that she had only just come in. 

“Sit down here,’’ he said gently. ‘‘I was begin- 
ning to find it lonely and to think that you were a long 
time away. No, no,’’ he interrupted hastily, as she was 
beginning to explain ; ‘‘I do not mean to find fault with 
you, dear. You need the air and I am glad you had 
the walk. To-morrow I shall send you out again to 
buy what you like with this,” and he pulled out a five- 
dollar bill from the roll that she handed him, and held 
it out to her. 

Rachel took it with pleasure. It was the first time 
that she had had money to spend as she pleased. Gen- 
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erally when her father gave her money it was for some 
express purpose, for clothing, or something that she 
could not do without, and Betty had been prime man- 
ager. Her solitary and successful trip to the bank had 
given her a feeling of independence and security and 
she now resolved that her first business the next day 
should be to buy the Bible that she had so long coveted. 
Her father noticed that she was pleased and exerted 
himself to be pleasant and cheerful, making light of his 
own pain in a droll way that made Rachel laugh but at 
the same time touched her, for she knew that he was 
really suffering, and this cheerful way of bearing it en- 
listed all her sympathies more than any amount of com- 
plaining could have done. 

Her father asked no questions as to whom she had 
seen, and she shrank, though she hardly knew why, 
from mentioning the meeting with Richard King. 
When she rose to go downstairs for his dinner her 
father said : 

‘‘ Come up again as soon as you can. [ like to have 
you here,” and Rachel, all these months since her 
grandmother’s death unused to the sound of loving 
words, flushed with delight and grudged the minutes 
she had to spend away from him. 

The next day her father sent her out for a walk and 
she had also her music lesson to take. When she re- 
turned she had the long-desired Bible clasped tightly in 
her hand. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
MRS. KING TRIES MATCHMAKING 


ACHEL had never in her life before looked for- 

ward so eagerly to an opportunity to read the 

Bible. She felt as if the solution of all her perplexities 
lay between its covers. 

An unacknowledged feeling that if her father had 
really treated her mother so cruelly she ought to, she 
must, hate him, was fighting in her with the newly 
awakened affection that his gentle and loving mood 
had called forth. There were words that rang over and 
over in her brain: ‘‘ The fulfilling of the law is love 
‘Faith, hope, and charity, but the greatest of these is 
charity.’’ She longed to hunt them up and to read 
for herself, and that night she read as she had never 
read before. 

‘Yes, I will love him,’’ she said passionately to her- 
self. ‘*1 am right to love him, and he has had such a 
lonely life since my mother died. He needs somebody 
to love him.”’ 

From that time on her intercourse with Betty grew 
less and less familiar, and she made constant excuses 
for all that chafed or repelled her in her father, but at 
the same time her rules for her own conduct grew more 
and more strict. She could not teach her father, but 


she could show him the beautiful side of gentleness and 
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truthfulness. The Lord knew best, and Mrs. Sowerby 
was right in her faith. Even Mrs. Francis would have 
been surprised to see that the girl who, when in the 
daily society of those who were humble, truthful, faith- 
ful Christians, was inclined to resent with impatience 
any reproof as to her own conduct, was now the most 
rigid judge of her own words and actions, striving to 
keep her candle burning brighter as the air was the 
more misty and foul around her. 

Nothing more was said about a visit to Creek Farm. 
Indeed, Rachel thought less of it as she grew more ab- 
sorbed in her care for her father ; and of what had been 
said between her father and Betty about her grand- 
father she only retained a confused impression that her 
grandfather was well cared for bysomebody. Once, in- 
deed, she did venture to speak to her father of her 
mother, and the way in which he answered her con- 
vinced her that Betty was only talking at random in a 
fit of intoxication. 

« You are very like your mother, Rachel,’’ he said, 
“but you will, I hope, have a happier life. If it had 
not been for that fall she might have been with us now. 
I never knew till too late how that had affected her 
brain. But there, my child, that is something that I 
cannot bear to think or talk of,’ and with a very real 
shudder he turned the conversation, and Rachel felt 
that all was right between them. 

Her father recovered and went out more than ever ; 
but she was no longer lonely as she had been, because 
she looked forward eagerly to his return. Money 
seemed more plentiful, and he paid great attention to 
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her education, thus effectually cutting off the former 
companionship with Betty. Betty grumbled to herself 
but made no complaint, as it was only the whisky in 
her head that had on that morning overcome her ha- 
bitual fear of Robert Haller, and besides that, she did 
not wish, as long as he had money and paid his bills 
regularly, to have him leave her house, so she took very 
good care not to anger him again. Rachel went to an 
excellent school and continued her lessons with Miss 
Metzger, and thus the time slipped by quietly and hap- 
pily for her. 

The only outward reminder that she had of Borrow- 
dale was an occasional meeting with Richard King in 
the street. He always recognized her and sometimes 
she wondered at this, for she knew as she looked at 
herself in the glass one day the next year, that she was 
a good deal changed from the young, half-grown girl 
who had seen him at the bank on that September 
afternoon. 

Mrs. King was not thoroughly well pleased with 
Richard at this time. He had studied fairly well and 
left college creditably, if not with any very high honors, 
but he disappointed his mother in two respects. First, 
he had declined to begin business in Plainville, preferring 
an opening that was offered to him in New York, and 
secondly, he did not show the smallest intention of fall- 
ing in love with Ruby Anstruther. She was now nearly 
seventeen and a very charming and attractive girl, 
though not as pretty as her younger sister. 

‘I don’t see what possesses him!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
King irritably to her husband. ‘‘ Everything was all 
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arranged for him so nicely. I had set my heart on his 
settling in Plainville, and as soon as I heard about the 
discovery of Ruby Anstruther, it flashed upon me like 
an inspiration that there was the very one for Richard. 
She has turned out to be all that he could possibly 
wish, a nice, quiet, ladylike girl with a pleasant dis- 
position and a good fortune. What more can he 
want?’’ 

Mr. King smiled at the almost tragical air with which 
she concluded, and he could not hide a slightly amused 
tone in his voice as he replied : 

‘It is poor work choosing a wife for a young man, 
my dear Esther. Let the boy alone and don’t bother 
your head and all will turn out satisfactorily in the end, 
take my word for it.’’ 

«Oh, nonsense !’’ replied Mrs. King, with more 
regard to her own irritated feelings than to good man- 
ners. 

‘‘ Now consider,’’ resumed Mr. King in graver tone. 
‘í You worried yourself over his boyish fancy for Bessie 
Hartley, and it came to nothing. A boy in round 
jackets is very apt to fancy himself deeply smitten by a 
pretty woman who is a good deal older than himself, 
but he gets over it, and when the woman is a nice, sen- 
sible girl like Bessie, it does no harm. Now he is not 
deeply smitten, you worry again. Just you wait till the 
right girl comes in sight and Dick will be after her with- 
out waiting for help from you or me.” 

‘“ And maybe get somebody away beneath him and 
without a penny to her name,’’ retorted Mrs. King. 

‘«‘ No, no, Dick is a sensible fellow ; he won’t take 
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up with anybody who is going to drag him down—lower 
his aims or his character, I mean,’’ said Mr. King. 
“For that is what I take all this talk about being be- 
neath one, to mean. As for her money or her position 
he can give her all she need want of both, and you 
know, Esther, you and I didn’t start so very high up. 
So the main thing is to have a girl who knows how to 
make good use of what he can give her and help him 
up and not down in every important way—heart, mind, 
and soul. That’s my idea.’’ 

Mr. King rarely spoke so seriously, and Mrs. King 
did not carry on the discussion, though in her heart she 
still clung to the opinion that Ruby Anstruther was the 
right wife for Richard. 

Ruby herself had no such idea. From an absolutely 
solitary little orphan she had found herself changed to 
the position of the petted and dearly loved eldest 
daughter, with aunt, father, and sister to cherish her 
and to claim her love, and not a happier girl could be 
found as she went on her quiet way. Without any ob- 
trusive talk she had slipped into her place in their 
hearts, and Ruby’s opinion and Ruby’s ways had been 
felt and yielded to in the gentlest possible way by every 
one in the household. Ruby’s religion was a part of 
her life, a part of herself, and those about her came to 
take it as naturally as they accepted the color of her 
eyes or of her hair, and as a part of her they came to 
love it. 

New motives, new aspirations, crept into Mr. An- 
struther’s heart because he saw them working daily, 
hourly in the heart of his daughter, and Margaret, or 
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Pearl, as she was now often called since Ruby’s return 
had taken the painful sting out of the pet name, was 
devoted to her elder sister and eagerly drank in her 
teaching and her influence. The loving Father who 
sends the little ones into his world has put in their 
hearts a natural craving for his love, and a child who is 
brought up in ignorance of it has a side of its nature 
stifled just as surely as a child has that is brought up in 
ignorance of mother love. Mrs. Grantley and Mr. An- 
struther had looked upon religion as ‘‘a thing apart’’ 
from their ordinary lives, and thus it had been taught 
to Margaret. 

With Ruby it was woven into her nature and formed 
her constant thought and happiness, and to this view 
little Margaret adjusted herself with the marvelous 
quickness of a plant turning to the light. Nowshe had 
expressed her desire to unite with the church. Mr. 
Anstruther, when she first spoke of it, thought her too 
young and wished her to wait until she was fifteen. 
That time was now approaching and Ruby, who had at 
first felt some disappointment at the delay required, 
now rejoiced in it, for they were convinced that their 
father would now come with Margaret to openly take 
his place as a follower of the divine Master who had so 
wonderfully brought good out of evil and had led home 
the lost daughter, bringing with her richer blessings than 
she received. 

With all this on her mind it is not surprising that 
Ruby had little time to notice Mrs. King’s maneuvers 
or to speculate as to what they meant. She thought 
Richard King a kind and pleasant friend of her father’s, 
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and beyond that gave him very little thought. Mrs. 
Grantley was more sharp-sighted, but she only smiled 
to herself at the futile plans of Richard’s mother and 
saw plainly that the young man had no part in them, 
and Ruby did not even suspect them. 

The disappearance of Rachel had caused trouble 
and anxiety to her friends, but Richard mentioned that 
he had met her and that she was looking well, and 
they were obliged to be content with this faint trace. 
Davis Martin had been greatly annoyed by her disap- 
pearance, 

‘‘What were they all thinking of to let her father 
carry her off like that ?’’ he exclaimed angrily, when he 
came to the parsonage to learn the details. ‘‘I ought 
to have gone myself with that Mrs. Cramp. If I had 
known, I would have let all other business slide, though 
it would have cost me about five thousand dollars.’’ 

“I do not see what you or any of us could do against 
her father,’’ said Mr. Francis. ‘‘ He has the best right 
to her as long as he does not ill-treat her.’’ 

‘< Yes, as long as he doesn’t,’’ said Davis Martin 
sourly. 

‘“ What do you mean ?’’ asked Mr. Francis alarmed. 
< Ts he likely to ill-treat her? 

But Davis Martin would not say any more, and Mr. 
Francis set down his moroseness to his not unnatural 
antipathy to Robert Haller. When he related this 
conversation to his wife she was not as easily satisfied, 
and he regretted that she had not been at home too, 
as she would have questioned Mr. Martin more closely. 

‘He knows a good deal more about the Hallers 
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than you think,’’ she said to her husband, ‘‘and I am 
sure that he has something more than mere pique in 
his mind.’’ 

‘‘ Well, well, my dear, you can talk to him yourself 
the next time he comes,’’ said Mr. Francis. In his own 
mind he thought that Davis Martin was far from being 
an agreeable person to talk to. 

‘It is wonderful what an interest women will take in 
a man and how much bearishness they will put up with, 
if they think that he has been soured by a disappoint- 
ment in love,’’ he thought to himself. 

But Davis Martin left the neighborhood without 
coming again to the parsonage. His only reappearance 
was just about the time of Bessie Hartley’s marriage, 
when he came to make some arrangements with Albert 
Lucas which enabled him to take the Oakwood farm on 
a long lease. ‘This arrangement placed Albert in such 
a position that he was able to urge that a very early 
date be fixed for their marriage, and ever afterward he 
and Bessie had the kindest words for Davis Martin and 
a place always ready for him in their house and their 
hearts whenever he came to Oakwood. 

Although he did not come to Borrowdale even for 
their wedding, he stopped to see them at Oakwood, 
and it was thus that he learned that Abraham Sowerby 
was ill. 

‘“ He has never looked just right since his wife died 
and Rachel left him,’’ said Bessie, ‘‘and I don’t won- 
der that he is laid up; but I hope it is nothing very 
serious.’ 


Davis Martin said nothing, but the next day he ap- 
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peared at Creek Farm just as Jane Gale was clearing 
away the breakfast things, and inquired for Mr. Sow- 
erby. 

“I don’t right know just what to say,’’ replied Jane. 
‘¢He don’t seem to have nothing particular the matter 
with him, but he does look bad and no mistake. I 
wanted him to see the doctor, but he said, says he, 
‘’Tain’t no manner of use,’ and of course there warn’t 
nothing more for me to do but just to try to tend him 
the best I could.’’ 

«Where is he now? Can’t I see him?’’ asked 
Davis. 

“‘Well, I reckon he wouldn’t like you to be here and 
him not see you,’’ said Jane. ‘‘He don’t get up till 
pretty well on in the morning, when Job comes in and 
helps him into his clothes.’’ 

“Ts he so weak as all that, and you didn’t send for a 
doctor ?’’ exclaimed Davis Martin with a frown. 

‘ Well, you see, I hadn’t ought to put him to the 
expense of doctor’s bills if he didn’t want it himself,’’ 
replied Jane. 

“Tut, tut, said Davis Martin brusquely, as he 
pushed past her and went upstairs. 

In a few minutes he was down again and sharply 
packing Job off for the doctor. Jane was inclined to 
be offended at his sharp, dictatorial manner, but she 
had been really anxious about Mr. Sowerby, and when 
she found that Davis Martin took up his abode in the 
house, saw the doctor, tended the sick man, in short 
lifted all responsibility off her shoulders, and always 
had any necessary money forthcoming, telling her and 
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her husband snappishly to come to him, and not 
‘‘bother Mr. Sowerby,’’ she was only too glad to be 
relieved and readily accustomed herself to what Job 
assured her was ‘‘ only Dave’s way.’’ 

Thus it happened that he was there when Rachel’s 
letter arrived. ‘‘ Dave’s way’’ with Abraham Sowerby 
was the gentlest and kindest possible. The doctor 
himself heard with surprise the sharp, short, sour tones 
change to soothing gentleness when he addressed Abra- 
ham, and the lonely old man visibly brightened under 
their influence. The habit of old times, when Abraham 
had loved Davis as a boy and had looked upon him as 
a future son, resumed their sway. When Rachel’s letter 
came he was very weak, and after fumbling helplessly 
with his spectacles for a minute he said to Davis : 

‘‘Just you read it to me. I hope that there is 
nothing wrong with her. Maybe she means to come 
back,’’ and he waited eagerly while Davis read it. 

““Now, Dave, what ought I to do?’’ he asked trem- 
ulously. ‘‘I don’t want to have her suffer, but I don’t 
trust that man. I did send him money once and he 
was writing regularly for a time, always asking for more, 
but he never gave me any address, only a post-office box, 
and that was different each time. Mr. Anstruther tried 
to track him from that, but couldn’t, so I just didn’t 
answer any more. Now you see it is Rachel herself, 
and I can’t bear to let her letter go without an answer. 
I must try to write and send her something.’’ 

He was already trembling with weakness and excite- 
ment and at that moment the doctor came in and 
shook his head over the state in which he found him. 
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“See here, Mr. Sowerby,’’ he said, ‘‘ this won’t do. 
You let Mr. Martin attend to anything you want done 
until we get you a little stronger. We shall have you 
as spry as ever if you will follow my directions, but don’t 
spoil my work before I get-done.’’ 

He ordered a soothing draught and on leaving im- 
pressed upon Davis that it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to avoid any excitement for the present. 

Under the effect of the draught Abraham Sowerby 
fell asleep, and Davis took the opportunity to write to 
Rachel and to send her his own check. He then was 
able to assure Abraham when he awakened that Rachel’s 
letter had been answered and she was in no immediate 
need. The fortunate circumstance that Richard King 
saw her cash the check, helped him to keep her grand- 
father from worrying about her, for he mentioned it to 
Mr. Anstruther who was in New York that day, and Mr. 
Anstruther sent word to Mr. Francis, as he had prom- 
ised to keep him informed if he heard anything about 
Rachel, and Mr. Francis brought the news to Creek 
Farm the next day. 

‘ Why didn’t he follow her and find out where they 
live?’’ asked Davis Martin sharply. But Mr. Francis 
could give no answer to this and Davis turned away 
muttering discontentedly: ‘‘ You can bet Pd find out 
more if I had the chance.’’ 

Abraham Sowerby began to mend more rapidly now. 
The news of Rachel, scanty as it was, seemed to do him 
much good. He asked to have her letter read to him 
several times, and as he grew stronger he read to him- 
self the words of affection that it contained. 
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‘ You see, Dave,’’ he would say, ‘‘she has not for- 
gotten her old grandfather, bless her,’’ and Davis 
scouted the idea that she could possibly have done 
such a thing. 

One day when Mr. Sowerby was really convalescent, 
the doctor said to Davis: ‘‘ You have been a fine nurse, 
Mr. Martin, but I’m afraid that your work will all be 
undone if you go away.’’ 

“‘Oh, no,’’ said Davis, ‘‘he’s all right now and he 
won’t run down like that again.’’ 

‘I wouldn’t be too sure,” said the doctor. ‘‘It was 
all sheer loneliness that upset him. The best nurse in 
the hospitals could not have done for him what you 
have done, for he was starving for a friend.’’ 

‘ He ought to have his granddaughter,’’ said Davis 
decidedly. ‘‘I shall try to see her and tell her that, as 
soon as he is well enough for me to leave him.’’ 

‘ Yes, that would be the best arrangement,’’ replied 
the doctor. ‘‘ But I doubt if you can get her.’’ 

Davis made no reply to this, and as soon as he could 
leave Abraham he went on to New York, but returned 
without any success. 

Abraham himself wrote to Rachel as soon as he was 
able enough, but there was no answer, and Abraham 
remarked : ‘‘I didn’t more than half expect that there 
would be, for you see he was always changing the box 
number, and I guess he doesn’t get his mail at the box 
Rachel gave.’’ 

Abraham Sowerby looked older and less vigorous 
when he returned to his place in Borrowdale Church, 
but otherwise all went on much as before. The neigh- 
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bors were perhaps more thoughtful about stopping in to 
see him and, for whatever reason, he did not fall back 
into the state of despondency that he was in before. 

Davis Martin had no better success than any one else 
in the attempt to discover where Rachel was hidden, 
and he went off again upon a trip. People said that it 
was about his money affairs, and some said that it was 
only restlessness that made him travel from one place 
to another, and that he would die a poor man in spite 
of his wonderful luck in making money if he did not 
settle down quietly. But Davis pleased himself and 
never asked what the neighbors said about him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
RACHEL MAKES NEW FRIENDS 


ACHEL’S Bible that she had obtained with so 
much difficulty, seemed a different book from the 
one that she had been given by her grandmother, and 
that she always carried to church and to Sunday-school 
at Borrowdale. In that one she read a chapter with 
tolerable regularity and learned verses and psalms. 
This one was never taken up as a duty ; it was the friend 
to which she turned whenever she wanted comfort or 
counsel, and as the time went on Rachel became less 
and less reliant upon her own wisdom and judgment. 
She became quicker in understanding her father ; she 
was more appreciative of his good qualities and for this 
very reason more sensitive to his faults. She soon dis- 
covered that he was one of those men who will occa- 
sionally drink to excess because he finds himself among 
congenial company, but more frequently will do it be- 
cause he is despondent and ‘‘ down on his luck.’’ 
When matters seemed to be going well with him and 
money was plentiful, he spent a good deal of his time 
with Rachel and all went smoothly. What his business 
was Rachel never understood, but he often had a free 
day when he could take her on a little trip down the 
bay or to places in the neighborhood of the city, but 
he never went far from New York. 
375 
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Rachel was making rapid progress with her music and 
her other studies, and he was very proud of her profi- 
ciency. 

There was a little mission chapel near their home 
where Rachel had stopped one day when a great long- 
ing came over her to go once more to the quiet little 
church at Borrowdale. This was a small mission just 
started, and on the Sunday when Rachel went in there 
were but a few present. Her intention was to slip in 
and out unobserved, as she and her father had done in 
the times when he took her to some big church to hear 
the music. i 

Robert Haller only went on special festival days, when 
the music promised to be something unusually fine, and 
then it was easy enough to come and go unnoticed in 
the crowd ; but in this tiny place Rachel formed an im- 
portant part of the congregation and she was stopped 
as she was leaving by a young girl not much older than 
herself. 

‘I am so glad to see you,’’ she said. ‘‘Won’t you 
come often if you live near enough ?”’ 

‘< I should like to,’’ said Rachel hesitating, but at- 
tracted by the girl’s pleasant face and cordial greeting. 

‘I thought from your face that you would be one to 
help me,’’ said the girl impulsively. ‘‘ I want so much 
to help my father in this mission work and some of the 
women seem to have such hard lives, poor things !’’ 

Rachel glanced about at the few faded women to 
whom the clergyman was speaking, but she did not 
know what reply to make. It had not occurred to her 
that she might give help ; she had come in to get help. 
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But when Mr. Wharton, the clergyman, came toward 
her and gave her a cordial welcome, she felt a great 
longing to come regularly and to make friends with him 
and his daughter, but she was afraid of displeasing her 
father, so she only told him her name and that she 
would try and come the next Sunday, and hurried home 
doubtful what she ought to do about the matter. 

She mentioned it to her father and he said carelessly : 
“A mission chapel? Oh you won’t hear anything 
there worth the name of music. Pll take you to the 
cathedral next Sunday.”’ 

As he made no objections to it, Rachel determined 
in her own mind that she would go again. The next 
Sunday she went earlier and she found her new friend 
just coming into the little chapel. 

“«See,’’ she said, holding up her hand which was 
partly bandaged, ‘‘I was so stupid. I cut my finger 
yesterday and I must manage to play the organ in some 
sort of lame fashion, for I could not get one of my 
friends to come to relieve me.’’ 

“ Oh, what a pity !’’ said Rachel, and then, flushing 
crimson and hesitating, she added, ‘‘ Perhaps I could be 
of use, just for this time. At least it would spare you.’’ 

‘Would you really? I might have known that you 
played the organ,’’ said Gertrude eagerly. 

“No, I can hardly say that I do,’’ replied Rachel, 
‘“‘ but I think that I could manage, as I have tried it a 
little, though I have only a piano.’’ 

Gertrude explained to her the stops, and the interest 
that Rachel felt in helping her new friend helped her 
over the shyness that she felt at having to play in public. 
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The little organ was very simple, but it was sweet-toned 
and with the hymn tunes that were easy and well known 
Rachel had no difficulty. Both Gertrude and Mr. 
Wharton thanked her most heartily when the service 
was over and Gertrude asked : ; 

‘Would it be too much to ask you to come this 
afternoon to play for the Sunday-school? You play 
much better than I do and the children think so much 
of the music that we always have a good many hymns 
sung.’’ 

Rachel promised, well pleased to find herself neces- 
sary, and from that day on she frequently played for 
the morning service and for the Sunday-school, but she 
steadily refused to take a class. Once when Gertrude 
had urged her she said : 

“Iam not a church-member and I ought not to try 
to teach.’’ Gertrude looked at her in surprise. ‘‘I 
thought that you were one of us,’’ she said gently. 
‘¢You seem so much interested that I cannot think that 
you do not love our work and serve our Lord.’’ 

“Tdo. I want to,’’ said Rachel quickly. 

‘< Then why should you not be enrolled with the serv- 
ants of Christ ?’’ asked Gertrude eagerly. 

“I don’t know. I expected to join the church at— 
at my old home,”’ said Rachel, checking herself before 
she said the name. ‘‘ But something came to prevent, 
and since then I could not very well.” 

Mr. Wharton was approaching them and she hastily 
broke off and began to speak to him on other topics. 

Gertrude walked thoughtfully beside her as they 
passed out into the street. She had felt ever since she 
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first met Rachel that there was a barrier of reserve be- 
tween them that she could not understand. Rachel 
had never asked her to come to see her, and had never 
even given her address. Gertrude had only learned that 
she lived with her father and that her mother was dead. 
To-day as they walked along together, Gertrude was 
considering the propriety of asking Rachel for her 
address. Before she could decide, her cogitations 
were broken in upon by a young man who lifted his 
hat and then, turning, said: 

‘« Miss Wharton, I have missed you from church for 
some time and I thought that you had left New York.” 

Rachel, who was still talking to Mr. Wharton and was 
a little in advance, started and half turned at the sound 
of the voice, and saw Richard King taking the hand 
which Gertrude held out to him with a friendliness of 
greeting that showed that they were already well ac- 
quainted. 

‘Why, Richard, I am glad to see you,’’ said Mr. 
Wharton greeting the young man heartily. ‘‘I thought 
that you were away visiting your people.’’ 

‘So I was,” replied Richard, ‘‘ but I have come 
back again and I want to hear what has been going on 
during my absence.’’ As he spoke he lifted his hat to 
Rachel, whom he had now recognized. 

‘< Ah, you know our friend, Miss Haller?’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Wharton. 

Richard quietly replied that they had met before and 
he walked along with the party. Rachel, interested in 
the conversation that ensued and a little confused by 
the utterly unexpected meeting, did not observe that 
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she had gone past the street that led to her home. 
She first noticed it when the ominous clouding of the 
sky and a drop of rain caused her to look up in alarm. 
' “ Luckily I have an umbrella,’’ said Mr. Wharton 
opening the article and holding it over her head. ‘‘ You 
must let me take you to your house Miss Haller.’’ 

‘“ Oh, no, indeed, it would take you quite back and 
out of your way,’’ said Rachel hastily. ‘‘ You must 
hurry and get in before the rain grows heavier.’”’ 

Mr. Wharton was going to insist when Richard, who 
had just opened an umbrella too, said: ‘‘ Miss Haller is 
right, you ought not to expose yourself, Mr. Whar- 
ton ; but I have an umbrella that is at Miss Haller’s 
service.’’? He held it out to her as he spoke but Rachel 
would not take it. 

‘<The rain will not be much,’’ she said, “‘and I 
cannot take your umbrella, for you would get wet and 
I could not return it to you.’’ 

“Take her home, Richard,’’ said Gertrude per- 
emptorily ; ‘‘the rain is growing heavier and I must 
hurry papa home, for I am afraid it will give him a cold 
if he gets wet.’’ 

This command was quite enoue for Richard, as 
going home with Rachel was just what he wished, but 
for Rachel it was embarrassing. She had a firm con- 
viction that her father would be seriously annoyed if he 
thought that she had brought any one from Borrowdale 
into the house. She was debating in her mind how 
she could best send Richard away without seeming 
rude, when he remarked : 

“If you will go by this street, Miss Rachel, it is 
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cleaner and really no longer than the way that you are 
going.” 

“How do you know?’’ asked Rachel, much sur- 
prised. 

“I have gone both ways,’’ replied Richard. 

“ But how do you know where I live? I did not tell 
you,’’ said Rachel. 

‘¢Oh, no, I learned that from your father,’’ replied 
Richard coolly. 

‘“ Do you know my father?’’ asked Rachel, while 
an unmistakable look of pleasure chased away the 
troubled expression from her face. 

“‘T know him slightly,’’? said Richard. <‘‘He is 
acquainted with a friend of mine to whom he did a 
good turn once when the young man was in trouble.’’ 

Rachel’s face lighted up with a look that made Rich- 
ard King bite his lips under his moustache, but they 
were nearly at the door, and she only said : 

‘Then I hope that you will come sometimes to see 
my father when he returns. He is away to-day.”’ 

They were just at the steps, and Richard felt that he 
had nothing to do but to say good-bye. 

From this time on Richard King became a constant 
attendant at the little mission chapel. Indeed, he was 
much more regular than Rachel, who was not always 
free to choose where she would go. She noticed his 
constant attendance, and she began to draw her own 
inferences from his intimacy with Gertrude Wharton. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ROBERT HALLER’S MATRIMONIAL PLANS 


NE evening when Rachel returned from her music 
lesson at Miss Metzger’s she was startled to find 
Richard sitting talking with her father. He rose and 
greeted her with evident pleasure, and with pleasant 
chat the time sped away more charmingly than Rachel 
had ever thought was possible in their dingy little sitting 
room. Rachel, pleased to find that her father was 
ready to welcome the young man, gave no thought to 
what had brought him ; but from that time on he came 
more or less frequently, and Robert Haller brightened 
up visibly whenever he appeared. He would call upon 
Rachel to play for them, and took special notice of her 
dress, and was fretted if she looked tired or fagged. 

‘ Get something pink,’’ he said to her one day when 
she was rather pale. ‘‘It suits your dark hair. Why 
don’t you get one of those thin sort of dresses with pink 
showing through from underneath ?”’ 

Rachel flushed, for his words recalled to her the 
dress that she had worn for Margaret Anstruther’s 
tableaux. Her own taste in dress had grown much 
simpler and quieter since those days ; but to please her 
father she tried to add the little touches of brightness 
that he approved, and her glass told her that the effect 
was very becoming to her. Money seemed to be plen- 
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tiful, for every suggestion that her father made was 
backed by a note ranging anywhere from a five to a 
twenty, with the admonition to make herself pretty. 

‘My daughter shall not be stinted while her father 
has money to give her,’’ he said playfully, pinching her 
ear lightly. 

Robert himself was always well dressed now, and 
Rachel felt really proud of his appearance when she 
would come home from her lessons and find him talk- 
ing with Richard King. 

One evening Richard announced that he was going 
home for a few days, and probably would have to escort 
his mother to the mountains. 

«It is an awful bore, and I hate those summer 
hotels ; but father cannot go, and mother has not been 
very well, and she does not like to go alone,’’ he ex- 
plained, looking at Rachel rather eagerly. 

Rachel was turning over some music on the piano, 
and she did not lift her eyes, but the color crept into 
her cheeks and her lips trembled slightly. She was 
thinking of the old home and the old friends at Borrow- 
dale. 

<< You will get good fishing up there,’’ said Robert. 
“I used to be rather fond of fishing, but it is ages since 
I flung a line ; but I can show you some new flies that 
a friend gave me the other day.’’ He got up as he 
spoke and went out of the room. 

Rachel, as soon as the door was fairly closed behind 
him, lifted her eyes to Richard’s face and said eagerly : 

‘í Oh, how I should love to see grandfather and the 
old friends at Borrowdale !’’ 
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“I will tell Mrs. Francis. She will be glad to have 
news of you. She always asks about you,’’ replied 
Richard. 

« Mrs. Francis !’’ exclaimed Rachel. “I thought 
that they had left Borrowdale for another church that 
offered Mr. Francis a bigger salary.’’ 

‘« No, indeed ; they are still there, and never had 
any intention of leaving,’’ said Richard. 

The color faded from Rachel’s face, and her eyes 
grew dark and troubled as she said, ‘‘I was told that 
they were gone.’’ 

‘Maybe there was some talk about some other 
church wanting him, but he never gave it a thought, I 
am sure. What shall I say to Mrs. Francis?’’ 

«It is very good of her to remember me,” replied 
Rachel nervously, again fumbling with the music, and 
this time a lot of the loose sheets slipped to the floor, 
and Richard had to stoop and pick them up for her. 

‘c How very clumsy of me !’’ she exclaimed, with a 
little laugh that sounded almost scornful. She was 
thinking, ‘‘There is another lie discovered. Does 
father ever tell me the truth?’’ But her father re- 
entered the room, and she rose and moved away from 
the piano. She did not want to play any more. She 
felt so sore and ashamed that her face was almost defi- 
ant as she said good-bye to Richard. Richard was 
puzzled, and her father. looked at her curiously. As 
soon as the young man was fairly out of hearing, he 
asked : 

‘What has upset you, Rachel? -What made you 
look so cross at young King?” 
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“I? I did not mean to look cross at him,’’ replied 
Rachel, taken by surprise. 

‘Well, well, if you didn’t mean it I suppose it is all 
right,’’ said her father peevishly. ‘‘ But take care ; I 
won’t have you playing off any nonsensical whims on 
him. What did he say to you?” 

‘He said that he was going back to Borrowdale, and 
that he would see Mrs. Francis,’’ replied Rachel, look- 
ing straight at her father, while a great wave of indig- 
nant feeling rushed over her as his meaning flashed 


upon her. 
““Now I am only thinking of your good, Rachel,” 
said her father in an expostulatory tone. ‘‘ You need 


not look so indignant. Many a girl would be pleased 
enough to have such a fine young man devoted to her.’’ 

“Did Mr. King tell you that he was devoted to 
me?’’ asked Rachel, her eyes still blazing. 

Rober Haller was on the point of saying ‘‘ Yes,” but 
he considered that he did not know what Richard might 
have told Rachel, and for once he decided that it 
would be safer to stick to the truth. He only said : 

‘‘T don’t need to be told that. I have eyes, and I 
can see for myself. ”? 

‘You made a mistake about Mr. Francis leaving 
Borrowdale, and you have made a mistake about Mr. 
King too,’’ said Rachel. And she went out of the 
room. 

In her own room she let the great tears of shame and 
mortification roll down her cheeks. The thought that 
her father had lied to her about her friend, and that he 
was probably lying to her about Richard King, and had 
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really betrayed to him the plans that she had never 
suspected, made her exclaim passionately to herself that 
she never wished to see Richard King again. 

“If only father had seen as I have how friendly 
Gertrude Wharton and he are, this idea would never 
come into his mind,’’ she thought. ‘‘I will tell father 
about Gertrude.”’ 

With this resolve she dried her eyes and tried to re- 
move all traces of tears, and as she did so she remem- 
bered with remorse that her manner to her father had 
hardly been what her gentle grandmother would have 
called that of a dutiful daughter. 

‘¢What right have I to be so angry?” she asked 
herself. ‘‘ Have not I told what was untrue? And in 
this perhaps father was really led to believe that the 
pastor of Borrowdale had left.’’ 

She then went back to her father with a quiet, cheer- 
ful face. She felt that she had no right to bring in the 
name of Gertrude Wharton merely on her own suspi- 
cions, so she simply mentioned that she had seen Mr. 
King apparently very attentive to a young lady. 

‘Where? and who is it?” asked Robert Haller, his 
face darkening. 

‘“ I saw them at the mission chapel,’’ replied Rachel. 

Her father swore in an undertone and asked no more 
questions. 

Rachel tried to go about her usual occupations, but 
she found that from this day a weary depression seemed 
to have settled upon her spirits. The thought that 
Mrs. Francis had received her letter and had not cared 
to answer it, weighed upon her heart, and the warm 
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and damp weather was the reverse of cheering. This 
was all that she would admit to herself as reasons for 
her depression, but underneath everything was the 
consciousness that Richard King’s visits had been a 
stimulus which she sorely missed. She wondered if she 
should hear anything about him from Gertrude Whar- 
ton, but in this she was disappointed, as in ways that 
did not seem to be premeditated, her father monopo- 
lized the Sundays so that she could not get to the mis- 
sion chapel. At first he wanted her to go with him to 
hear some fine music at one of the fashionable churches, 
and then another attack of the so-called rheumatism 
kept him in the house, and Rachel had to attend upon 
him very closely. 

There was no more talk about nice dresses and no 
more money was offered to Rachel. She would not 
have paid much heed to this had not Betty applied to 
her. 

“ It’s three weeks since I had as much as two nickels 
from him to chink in me pocket. See, dearie, if you 
can’t get something out of him, for it’s nothing but the 
best will tempt his appetite now and not one bit of 
credit can I get, not if we were starving,’’ she said in 
an injured tone. 

CON no, no, don’t let us run in debt,’’ said Rachel 
anxiously, and that evening she told her father that 
Betty would like money for housekeeping bills. 

‘She can get along till to-morrow or next day, 
plied Robert lightly. ‘‘ Betty is always growling, but 
never mind, I shall have some money paid me to-mor- 
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The next evening her father remarked that Rachel 
looked tired and pale and sent her off to her room, tell- 
ing her to go to bed and let sleep bring back her roses. 
Rachel demurred, but he announced that he was go- 
ing to bed early himself, and it would be foolish for her 
to sit up and waste oil. Rachel, who really was very 
tired, seeing that he did not want her, went to her 
room and was soon in a sound sleep. She was roused 
by the sound of footsteps and a closing door. Two 
or three times when her father was suffering most she 
had stolen to his room during the night and she now 
sprang up, thinking that he might be worse. Hastily 
putting on wrapper and slippers she opened her door 
in time to see Betty disappearing down the stairs 
carrying a light. The corridor was dark but a faint 
light gleamed through the crack of the door of her 
father’s room, and stealing softly along the corridor she 
heard the sound of voices. 

Could it be possible that Betty had been sent to 
summon a doctor without arousing her? Rachel was 
vexed at the thought and alarmed, but as she drew 
nearer an odor of tobacco puzzled while it reassured 
her. 

‘ He cannot be very ill if he is smoking,’’ she thought, 
and as she stopped before the door she distinctly heard 
voices speaking in low tones. Now both alarmed and 
curious she gently turned the handle and peeped into 
the room but in a moment she had drawn back swiftly, 
noiselessly closed the door again, and was speeding 
along the corridor to her own room. In that momen- 
tary glimpse she had seen her father sitting with other 
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men at a table on which stood a bottle and glasses and 
their intent faces told as clearly as the cards before them 
how they were occupied. 

Rachel had suspected that her father gambled, but 
this was the first time she had really been convinced of 
it, and it was a severe shock to her, but the keenest 
pain of all was not caused by the thought of her father 
but by the fleeting glimpse of a man whose back was 
toward the door so that she could not see his face. 
Was it Richard King? It looked startlingly like his 
figure. She had hitherto thought of Richard as raising 
her father but not once had the horrible thought dawned 
upon her that her father might be debasing Richard. 
Rachel crept to bed trembling with fright and misery 
and then came the thought of Gertrude with her sweet 
innocent face lighted up by a welcoming smile as Richard 
took her hand and spoke to her. 

‘It would kill her to suspect this,’’ groaned Rachel. 
‘“ What can I do? Oh, it is as if we had some horrible 
disease and must infect every one who comes near us. 
But I must warn him, send him away. For Gertrude’s 
sake, as much as for his own, he must keep away from 
uss” 

Midnight chimed from a distant clock tower, but all 
inclination to sleep had fled and the swift glance that 
the young girl had caught of that room seemed to be 
pictured in the darkness before her strained and aching 
eyeballs ; her father’s face, intent and eager as he fin- 
gered his cards with a look of cunning avidity that she 
had never seen before, a man beside him reaching his 
hand to his glass as he looked on with a mocking smile. 
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But it was the youthful figure, so like to Richard King’s, 
that stood out the plainest. She told herself that she 
might be mistaken. She wondered if she could get 
another glimpse of him unseen as they were leaving, 
but she dared not venture again into the corridor and 
when at last she heard the sound of departing feet she 
crept to the window only to see dim shadows pass the 
street lamp and vanish, utterly unrecognizable, into the 
darkness. 

After her vigil of the night Rachel looked worn and 
fagged the next morning, but her father did not appear 
at all until very late and then he was silent and looked 
exhausted. Rachel did not dare to question him and 
she thought hopelessly that even if she did question him 
she could not have any assurance that he would tell 
her the truth. Betty made no more complaints about 
lack of money and the young girl sadly conjectured 
that if her father had, as seemed probable, won enough 
to meet present necessities, he would undoubtedly try 
his luck again. But the next night her healthy nature 
asserted itself and she slept long and soundly, waking 
to find the bright rays of a fine Sunday morning beam- 
ing into her room. She dressed hurriedly but found 
that her father had already gone out. She therefore 
seized the opportunity to go again to the mission chapel. 
She longed for the simple, restful service there in which 
she felt that she would gather fresh strength for her 
duties and her battles and she longed to see Gertrude. 

As soon as the service was over Gertrude left her 
place at the organ and came to greet her friend. 

“I have missed you greatly,’’ she said warmly, ‘‘and 
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I am very glad to see you here again. Mr. King too, 
has been away and on some hot Sundays our congrega- 
tion was very slim, but it is better to-day.’’ 

“I heard that Mr. King was away,’’ replied Rachel, 
longing to know, yet not daring to ask, whether he had 
returned, but Gertrude replied to her thought. 

‘‘ No doubt we shall see him here soon again,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ for he expected to be back a week ago. There 
is old Mrs. Doty; I must go and speak to her,’’ and 
Gertrude with a bright nod and smile turned away. 

It was with a very heavy heart that Rachel walked 
homeward. She felt convinced that Richard King had 
returned when he expected to do so, but that he was 
slipping into bad company and therefore his move- 
ments were concealed from Gertrude. 

As if to make this quite certain, Richard King him- 
self called the next day. She heard his voice talking 
to her father as she came in from her music lesson with 
Miss Metzger, and when she entered the room he came 
forward eagerly to greet her. 

“My mother has been in very ill health but we 
think that the mountain air has done her good,’’ he 
said in answer to Rachel’s inquiries. ‘‘I am sorry 
that I came when you were out, but I hope that you 
will allow me to come soon again as I must go now to 
meet a pressing business engagement.’’ 

‘‘ Come to-morrow night,’’ said Robert Haller. ‘I 
have to be out early in the evening but I expect some 
friends about nine or ten o’clock. Come along then 
and you will meet some pleasant fellows and maybe 
some that you know already.”’ 
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‘ Very well, Pll be there too,’’ said Richard cheer- 
fully ; but Rachel thought that she detected a startled 
look on Richard’s face as he said good-bye to her. 

‘‘He is afraid that father will betray him to me,’’ 
she thought bitterly. <‘‘If he is ashamed, surely he 
might be influenced. I must try to save him.” 

But she had little time to think of Richard King, for 
her father was in a curiously talkative mood. He 
marched up to the glass and commented on the fit of 
his coat and surveyed himself with attention. Then 
he surprised Rachel by remarking : 

“That young King is an old-looking fellow for his 
years. He is not twenty-five yet, but anybody would 
take him to be thirty-five.’’ 

Rachel made no reply ; she had an instinctive re- 
pugnance to any discussion of Richard King with her 
father, but he did not seem to notice her silence and 
turned upon her with the abrupt question : 

‘‘ Now what age should you say that I look ?”’ 

‘‘Why, father, forty-seven or eight. You know you 
told me your age,’’ replied Rachel, wondering what he 
could mean. 

“ Yes, but there are very few people that would give 
me that if you asked them,’’ he said complacently, 
stroking his moustache. ‘‘I met a man to-day who 
would not believe that I was forty yet.’’ 

‘You are looking very well to-day,’’ observed Rachel, 
who could not in the least understand her father’s sud- 
den interest in his age, and who didnot feel herself 
any judge of men’s ages. 

“Yes, that is what I have been told,’’ he rejoined. 
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“Im the sort of fellow that wears well, I’m a good- 
tempered sort and I take things easy. I don’t go fret- 
ting and worrying the way some men do, making them- 
selves old before their time and a nuisance to their 
friends into the bargain.’’ 

‘ No, I don’t think that you worry much,’’ admitted 
Rachel, more and more puzzled as to whither all this 
was leading. 

“No, I’m not a bad sort to get along with,’’ said 
her father, throwing himself into a chair, ‘‘though I 
haven’t had exactly an easy or comfortable life. Well, 
we may as well have a little talk, Rachel. You see, or 
maybe you don’t see, for I’ve kept a pretty cheerful 
face, things are getting rather to a low ebb with me in 
the financial line. You are getting to be a fine-looking 
young woman and you ought to have advantages, but— 
there are your music lessons. I don’t see how I’m to 
meet that bill, and there are other things.’’ 

«Oh, please let me stop the music lessons!’ ex- 
claimed Rachel anxiously. ‘‘I would not for the world 
run you in debt.’’ 

“‘No, no, I’ve a better plan than that,’’ said her 
father, getting up and walking to the mirror again. 
‘<The fact is, Rachel, Miss Metzger is a good-tempered 
little thing and not bad looking. She’s been making a 
pile of money with her concert playing and music les- 
sons since I first knew her, and—vwell, in fact, I think 
of getting married.’’ 

“Of marrying Miss Metzger?’’ exclaimed Rachel 
aghast. 

‘Yes, that is about the size of it,’’ replied her father 
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airily, as he flung himself again into his chair as if re- 
lieved to have made his meaning plain. 

‘Do you mean that you are engaged to her ?’’ asked 
Rachel slowly. She had good sense enough to perceive 
that she must be careful how she trod. 

« Well, hem, not exactly, not formally,” replied her 
father. ‘‘I thought it would be as well to give you a 
hint before the matter was made public—quite clinched, 
you know.” 

“ Are you very—fond of her, father ?’’ asked Rachel 
hesitatingly. 

Her father laughed. ‘‘I think we shall hit it off to- 
gether as well as the average,’’ he replied, getting up 
again and walking about the room, stopping at times to 
throw out his chest and survey his legs with a satisfied 
air. 

But Rachel thought she detected a tone of uneasi- 
ness in his voice, and she said pleadingly: ‘‘ Don’t 
hurry the matter, father. We get along well, don’t we? 
And I shall be very little trouble and no expense. In 
fact, I ought to begin to earn something now.’’ 

‘No need of that, my dear. No need at all,’’ re- 
plied her father. ‘‘In short, this is not a hasty idea. 
Miss Metzger and I have known each other a good 
while and it’s all right in every way. She is not as 
handsome as your poor mother was, but I think that 
she may say that she has got a very presentable hus- 
band. I doubt if any one would think that there was 
much difference in our ages. She is about twenty- 
seven.”’ 

The old nursery rhyme, oddly adapted, went ding- 
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ing through Rachel’s mind as she watched her father 
marching about posing and appraising himself: ‘‘ Froggy 
would a-wooing go, whether his daughter would let him 
or no.” It jingled in her brain and she felt a wild 
desire to laugh, but the allusion to her mother touched 
another vein and the tears welled up to her eyes. 

Perhaps her father noticed this, for he picked up his 
hat, which lay on the table. 

‘Are you going there now?’’ Rachel steadied her 
voice to ask. 

‘No, no,’’ he replied. ‘‘She won’t be at hometo- 
day. I shall go to-morrow evening. We shall all get 
along very nicely together. You need not stop your 
music lessons and we shall all have a good time,’’ with 
this he took himself off and Rachel fled to her room to 
indulge in a hearty cry. 


CHAPTER XXX 
RACHEL MAKES HER FATHER ANGRY 


A E won’t really do it; he does not care a bit 

about her,’’ she repeated to herself as she 
paced the floor nervously. ‘‘I don’t believe that he 
would ever think of it if he had a little more money. 
I wonder if I could get some money from grandfather.’ 
Then she recalled the appointment that had been made 
between her father and Richard King, and she felt sure 
that it was to be more card-playing. 

“I must, oh, I must put a stop to that,’’ she whis- 
pered to herself, clenching her hands. ‘‘ He shall not 
be contaminated.’’ But with all her determination she 
could see no way in which she could interfere to pre- 
vent her father’s plans. She could not eat, and her 
head ached miserably, so declining all Betty’s well- 
meant offers of tea or tonic, she threw herself on her 
bed and restlessly tossed through the weary night. 

The morning brought no light, but it did not lessen 
Rachel’s determination, and she watched eagerly for her 
father to go out, hoping that something might bring 
Richard during his absence. 

Robert Haller had, in fact, been for some time med- 
itating on the advantages of marrying the little German 
music teacher, but he had never yet screwed himself up 
to the point of making the proposal to her. His talk 
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with Rachel had not been so much for the sake of 
warning his daughter of his intentions as because he 
thought that it would in a way clinch the matter and 
spur him to the final step. 

In spite of all his talk about his youthful looks, he 
really felt a good deal shaken. His former life was þe- 
ginning to tell upon him and he had never recovered 
from the strain that he had received on the night when 
he tried to jump aboard the train to Plainville. The 
doctor had spoken to him very plainly upon this sub- 
ject, and had assured him that any return to his former 
habits of intemperance would be likely to bring on in- 
flammation that might cost him his life. For a time 
Robert was frightened and subdued by the doctor’s 
resolute words, but as time went on the effect began to 
fade from his memory, and with his usual carelessness 
he flung off disagreeable thoughts as soon as he was no 
longer in pain. 

The lack of money was what hampered him now, and 
his one aim was to remedy that defect as conveniently 
as possible. He counted upon Abraham Sowerby’s 
leaving his property to Rachel, and too many applica- 
tions in the old man’s lifetime might cause him in a fit 
of annoyance to cut off Rachel, particularly as Robert 
had learned that Davis Martin, whom he detested, and 
whom Abraham had always looked upon as a son, was 
with him and caring for him. The savings of Miss 
Metzger, and her ability to go on making money, was a 
much more profitable mine. On Tuesday evening he 
dressed himself with much care and with a jaunty wave 
of his hand to Rachel he set off. He meant to try the 
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unusual indulgence of a glass of liquor to brace him- 
self up. 

“It won’t do me a bit of harm for once,’’ he thought. 
‘That doctor was an old granny, and had no idea what 
a man with a constitution like mine can stand.’’ He 
felt in his pocket where the coins were painfully few, 
but he consoled himself with the thought that he would 
replenish his stock that evening. 

‘‘ Young King is a pigeon well worth the plucking,” 
he muttered, ‘‘and Pll have him before I’ve done with 
him. He sha’n’t give me the slip twice.’’ 

Rachel meanwhile was sitting in the gathering twi- 
light trying to read, trying to sew, and constantly drop- 
ping her book or her work to move restlessly to the 
window. At last her heart leaped, for she heard the 
front door open and footsteps approaching. In another 
moment Betty opened the door and Richard King 
entered. 

“TI am glad to find you, Miss Haller,’’ he said 
eagerly as he took her hand, ‘‘ for I was charged with 
messages from Mrs. Francis, and I know you will be in- 
terested in news of friends at Borrowdale.’’ 

“ Very much interested,’’ said Rachel, but her voice 
sounded cold and constrained from the effort she was 
making to control her nervousness. 

Richard looked at her a moment rather keenly, but 
he sat down and began to tell about the pastor and his 
wife and of Albert and Bessie Lucas, while Rachel 
gradually recovered her composure, but all the time 
she was repeating over and over to herself: 

‘I must warn him now. I must not let this chance 
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slip.” At last she spoke out hastily, ‘‘ Mr. King, will 
you excuse me for being very rude? I want to ask you 
not to stay to see my father and his friends to-night.’’ 

Richard did look surprised, but he answered: ‘‘I 
came early on purpose, with the hope of seeing you. 
Have I tired you? You do not look quite so well as 
usual.’ He spoke so gently and anxiously that the 
tears rushed to Rachel’s eyes, but she bit her lips and 
replied : i 

“I am very glad that you did come early, for I was 
longing to see you. I wanted to make this request.’’ 

Richard’s face brightened. ‘‘ Anything that I can 
do for you will give me pleasure,’’ he said quickly, in a 
tone that startled Rachel. 

Her eyes, that she had raised to his face, fell before 
his glance. ‘‘ You don’t understand,’’ she stammered. 
Then more steadily she said distinctly: ‘‘I want to beg 
you to keep away from us to-night, and to keep away 
from us altogether.”’ 

This time her meaning seemed plain enough, and 
Richard rose immediately, saying stiffly: ‘‘I am very 
sorry that I should have been so unfortunate as to 
offend you, Miss Haller. It was entirely unintentional, 
I assure you.”’ 

But he was interrupted by a low cry from Rachel. 
‘““You have not offended me,’’ she gasped. ‘Oh, 
don’t you see, can’t you understand? It is ourselves 
that have offended. I never thought of it till I saw 
you the other night.”’ 

“Saw me? When and where did you see me?”’ 
asked Richard peremptorily. 
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Rachel had not meant to tell him, but the quick, de- 
cided tone and her own misery and embarrassment 
were too much for her. 

“I mean the night that you were here with father 
and his friends,’’ she said in a low, shamed tone. ‘‘I 
know, oh, I am quite sure that you did not come 
meaning any harm, but it is so easy to be led astray.’’ 

There was such a mournful, pleading tone in her 
voice that Richard could no longer restrain himself. 
He laid down the hat which he was holding, and sitting 
down again beside her took her cold and trembling 
hand in his firm grasp, saying earnestly : 

«Rachel, tell «me al about at “1 was mot adhere, 
You are under some mistake, but there has been some- 
thing to distress you very much, and I must know about 
it. Tell me, dear,’’ he urged tenderly. ‘‘I would 
give my life to shield and protect you.”’ 

‘Oh, hush, hush, you must not say that !’’ cried 
Rachel, and she broke down utterly and hid her face 
in her hands to hide the tears that would come in spite 
of all her efforts. 

Richard drew back the hand from which she had 
snatched hers, and set his teeth hard ; but his eyes still 
rested with distressed sympathy upon the bowed head 
of the weeping girl. 

“I did not mean to betray myself,” he said ten- 
derly ; ‘‘but don’t you see that it sets me mad to think 
of you thrown among people who ought never to be 
allowed to come near your pure piesenee ? That your 
father should 

(Now nora sard on controlling herself and lift- 
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ing her head in dread of giving an unfair impression of 
her father. ‘‘ My father did not know I saw them. It 
was late at night, and I heard a sound in his room and 
went softly, thinking he was ill and the doctor might 
be there, but when I peeped in they were sitting play- 
ing cards and looking, oh, so eager and grasping, and 
one had his back turned, but I thought, I fancied it 
looked like you. I knew father used to play with young 
men who had money, but I could not bear that he 
should drag you down. I would far rather that you 
never came near us again, than that such a miserable 
ending should come.’’ 

“God bless your kind, thoughtful heart,- said 
Richard huskily. ‘‘So you wanted to save me from 
the clutch of gamblers? No, Rachel, I was not there 
that night, and I do not know that your father meant 
to have any card playing to-night ; but since you ask it 
I will go away, only now that we understand each other 
I may come again to see you, may I not?” he finished 
eagerly. 

‘Oh, no, no; it would not be fair to you,’’ said 
Rachel sadly. ‘‘ Father might fancy ”? she stopped, 
blushing deeply, and embarrassed how to express her- 
self. She looked so girlish with her childlike dark eyes 
and her tear-stained cheeks, that Richard was angry 
with himself for having startled her by any hot words 
that now seemed destined to break off their former in- 
tercourse. 

« You will let me come and tell you the news from 
Borrowdale,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ Perhaps you would like 


to send a message to Mrs, Francis.” 
2A 
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At that moment the sound of a door closing and 
heavy footsteps made Rachel start. ‘Oh, there is 
father! I have kept you too long ; but please, please 
tell him that you cannot stay. Do please go. It will 
be the kindest thing you can do for me.’’ 

Richard saw the truth of her words, and deeply 
touched by her complete unselfishness, he turned away 
and left the room, meeting Robert Haller in the 
passage just outside the door. Rachel heard him say 
a word of greeting to her father, 

‘I found that I was too hasty in accepting your in- 
vitation for this evening, Mr. Haller,’’ he said pleas- 
antly. ‘‘I was going to leave a message with Miss 
Haller, but now I can make my excuses and apologies 
in person.,’’ 

Rachel could not distinguish her father’s reply, for 
his voice sounded rather thick, but she heard Richard’s 
courteous good-evening, and then, as the front door 
closed behind him, and her father entered the room, 
she breathed a great sigh of relief. Richard was saved, 
and she could now have the comfort of knowing that 
he had not been in the party that night. A great 
weight seemed rolled off her heart, and she was 
ashamed to think that she had suspected him of such 
weakness. Butif she had been mistaken in her estima- 
tion of Richard she had judged her father only too cor- 
rectly, as his first words.showed. 

‘ What have you been saying to that young man ?”’ 
he asked angrily. ‘*‘What has scared him off like 
this ?”’ 

‘He told you that he could not stay, father,’’ an- 
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swered Rachel gently. ‘‘Shall I get you some sup- 
pena 

‘No, I want nothing ; but I’ll tell you this, there 
will be no more running to that German huzzy for les- 
sons. But I want young King. What do you mean 
by packing him off? Have you been giving him the 
mitten too ?”’ 

His words and the tone convinced Rachel of two 
things : first, that Miss Metzger had refused her father, 
and second, that he had been drinking. She had at 
times noticed the smell of liquor, but it was the first 
time that she had ever seen him ‘‘ the worse for drink,’’ 
as the saying goes, and she shrank terrified from his 
thick speech and angry eyes. 

«Come, come, no nonsense, miss,’’ he shouted. 
“I kept my hands off the young booby as long as I 
thought that he wanted you, but when I found that he 
was making up to another girl, then he’s fair game, and 
I’m going to have no interference. When did he say 
that he would be back again ?”’ 

“ I don’t think that he is coming back at all, father,’’ 
replied Rachel, gently but firmly. This blunt confirma- 
tion of all her suspicions gave her courage, and she 
looked her father full in the face. He had grasped her 
arm roughly, but she had no thought that he would 
really hurt her, and she was totally unprepared for the 
heavy blow that fell suddenly upon her cheek and eye. 
A quick cry burst from her lips, and she put up her 
free hand blindly to guard her face. Then she heard 
Betty’s shrill voice : 

‘¢ Would ye, then, ye rascal? Under me very eyes ! 
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’Twas the trick ye played yer wife when I was not by, 
but do ye think ye shall beat your daughter under 
me nose? Come, honey, come away, he daren’t lay 
another finger on ye, or Pll have the p’leece on him, 
the drunken rascal.’’ 

Half stunned by the blow, and sick at heart from the 
thought of who had dealt it, poor Rachel suffered herself 
to be led to her room, where Betty was profuse in sym- 
pathy and offers of remedies. ‘‘ There’s something 
happened beyond the common,’’ she said, ‘‘for he 
went so spruce and came so dour, and all in the twin- 
kling of an eye, as ye may say. But never mind, me 
dear, I’ll have yer eye all right before the young man 
can see it; trust old Betty for that. It isn’t as bad as 
when he struck yer poor mother, and laid the side of 
her face open, the murderin’ villain !’’ 

The sound of a crash in the room that they had left 
startled them both. 

“Is it breaking me bit sticks of furniture he is 
now?’ quoth Betty. ‘I'll soon stop that, me fine 
boy. Stay you quiet on the bed, honey, till I come 
back,’’ and she sped away without stopping to see 
whether Rachel obeyed her. But Rachel could not 
lie inactive. The remembrance of her father’s flushed 
face and thick speech convinced her that he was utterly 
past being responsible for his deeds, and filled her with 
fear for himself; she therefore followed Betty as closely 
and quickly as she could, and reached the room in time 
to see Betty half helping, half dragging her father onto 
the little sofa. His face was white now, and he was 
groaning in intense suffering. 
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‘““The doctor, quick! Oh, it caught me all in a 
minute ! Oh, such a pain !’’ he gasped. 

“ You sit by him. You can’t go in the street with 
that face,’’ said Betty quickly to Rachel as she came 
forward. ‘‘I’ll fetch the doctor in a wink. Never 
fear, he won’t hurt ye now. He’s sobered enough 
now, and he wouldn’t lift a hand if it weren’t for the 
drink.’’ 

‘‘Hurry, please hurry. I’m not the least afraid, ex- 
cept for him,’’ said Rachel, and Betty vanished. 

Those minutes, when Rachel with her bruised and 
swollen face sat beside her father, groaning and writh- 
ing in agony, were like the entrance to another life for 
her, though at the moment she had no time to think of 
herself. She was absorbed in an intense longing to do 
something to relieve him, and eager listening for the 
first sound of the doctor’s arrival. She tried all the 
remedies that they had used before, but without effect, 
and she was beginning to feel desperate when the sound 
of Betty’s voice reached her ears. 

Doctor Holland, who had been called in before, was 
with her. As soon as he entered the room a glance 
showed him that his orders had been disregarded. 
Sending Rachel away, he succeeded with Betty’s help 
in getting Rober Haller into his room and into bed, 
and at last the pain yielded in a degree to the remedies 
that he employed. 

‘‘Well, doctor, I’m not a gone goose yet,’’ said 
Robert, feebly attempting a smile as he felt himself 
slightly relieved. 

“It is no thanks to you,” said the doctor sharply. 
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‘“ Now mind, whatever you are, or whatever you may 
be, is entirely your own doing. You did not think my 
advice worth the heeding.’ 

“ Don’t be crusty, doctor,’’ replied Robert, with a 
gleam of fun in his eyes. ‘‘I know it is hard on you 
that I did not prove you right by dying immediately, 
but no doubt if you wait long enough Ill accommo- 
date you some day. Not to-day, though.’’ 

«Hold your tongue,’’ snapped the doctor. ‘‘As 
the judge said, ‘All we want of you is silence, and not 
too much of that.’ ’’ 

Robert lay quiet, but there was still a slight twinkle 
in his eyes. He enjoyed the doctor’s temper. 

Having done all he could, the doctor went back to 
the sitting room and sent for Rachel. ‘‘ Now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘let me look at that face of yours. How did you 
do it? Tumble downstairs, eh ? ” 

Rachel bit her lips. She was determined that she 
would tell no lie, but neither would she answer any 
questions. She had resolved upon this as she sat 
vainly trying to relieve her father’s suffering. The 
filial element in her affection for her father had been 
killed by that blow, and for a moment she had felt that 
the love itself was dead, but at the sight of his misery 
the motherly element rose in her heart. She knew 
that she could not leave him, but she felt that she 
could still love him, and that lifted a terrible oppression 
from her heart. 

The doctor, seeing that she did not mean to answer, 
changed the subject and asked : ‘‘ Has your father been 
drinking much ?’’ 
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‘*No,’’ replied Rachel, ‘‘I think not. Ihave never 
before seen him as he was to-day when he came in.”’ 

‘And you never will again,’’ said the doctor briefly. 
‘‘ He has signed his own death warrant to-night. I tell 
you this, though I have not yet told him. Of course 
it was sure to come before very long, but he has changed 
that verdict to very soon. I tell you this so that you 
need not worry too much over your face. It will not 
leave any scar this time and it will never happen again. ”’ 

‘Oh, doctor, he is so unprepared!’’ exclaimed 
Rachel, locking her hands nervously while her eyes 
filled with tears. She had completely forgotten her 
bruised face in the shock of this announcement. 

‘‘ Then you had better set to work and prepare him,”’ 
said the doctor gruffly ; ‘‘ that will be better than cry- 
ing and moping.’’ Doctor Holland’s work lay prin- 
cipally among a rough and degraded set of patients, and 
he had come to use this tone as he used on wintry 
nights a certain rough old ulster for self-protection, but 
there was a heart underneath that was touched by the 
distress evident in the girl’s disfigured face. 

‘‘ He will sleep now, but he will prohably get worse 
again before morning,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll be in again 
before daylight, as I live close by.’’ 

He then went out and Rachel with a heavy heart 
stole softly to her father’s room. It was not surpris- 
ing that it seemed to her as if a great gap had opened 
between her present life and her past, and as if all the 
brightness and carelessness of childhood had suddenly 
been thrown far behind her, much farther than her 
seventeen years would justify. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE ENDING OF TWO LIVES 


OCTOR HOLLAND had his suspicions as to the 
cause of Rachel’s bruised face confirmed in an 
unexpected manner. When he reached his office he 
found his colleague, Doctor Ziegler, a big, fair-haired 
German, and mentioned to him Robert Haller’s case, 
saying that he must return there again during the night. 
‘« He is one conceited ass,’’ said Doctor Ziegler, with 

a shrug of his broad shoulders. 

‘“ Do you know him?’’ asked Doctor Holland sur- 
prised. 

‘‘T have seen him,’’ replied Doctor Ziegler briefly, 
with a frown. Then, after a moment’s thought, he 
added: ‘‘I saw him to-night. He was coming from 
the house where my Clara lives.’’ 

‘ Did he look ill?’’ asked Doctor Holland. 

“He looked like donner wetter,’’ replied Doctor 
Ziegler grimly, ‘‘and he went into a saloon.’’ 

‘< That explains his present condition,’’ said Doctor 
Holland. 

“Oh, he is fool all through,’’ grunted the German 
fiercely. «E heard it all. He thought he could go 
courting my Clara. I have seen him there before, and 
Į went right in to ask her what he wanted. Oh, he got 
it from her; she laughed at him and told him her hair 
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was not gray yet that she should be taking up with a 
man who had a daughter bigger than herself. That 
did make him mad.’’ 

‘í Yes, and he got drunk and then went home and 
beat his daughter,’’ said Doctor Holland. ‘‘But he 
will die now, for even if he pulls up a bit he is too far 
gone to hold what he gains.’’ 

“A good riddance for the girl,” said Doctor Ziegler, 
with another shrug. ‘‘ Courting my Clara, indeed !’’ 
and he snorted angrily. 

Doctor Holland said no more, for he could well un- 
derstand his friend’s indignation, but in his own mind 
he wished that the poor daughter had some respectable 
friends to take care of her. 

Richard King, on his way to his boarding house, was 
energetically repeating to himself the same wish, for 
the glimpse that he had had of Robert Haller con- 
vinced him that he was drunk and angry. It never 
occurred to Richard that he might be dangerous, for 
he had always appeared to be both proud and fond of 
his daughter, but the young man hated to think of 
Rachel in his company. When he reached his room a 
shock awaited him that turned his thoughts from Rachel 
and her father fora time. A telegram lay on the table 
and he opened it carelessly, but at the first glance he 
tore out his watch. The message was from his father 
and said : 

“ Mother has had a stroke. Come at once.’’ 

There was just time for him to catch the train for 
Plainville, and in five minutes he was on his way to the 
station. Richard never forgot the anxiety of that 
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night ride to Plainville, and the trip out to Borrow- 
dale, where he arrived about midnight. The carriage 
was waiting for him at the station, for his father had 
looked up the trains, hoping that the telegram would 
reach him without delay. 

‘í She is a little better, but looking so eagerly for you, 
my boy,’’ said his father, as he entered the house. 
«Can you come up at once? The doctor says we 
must be very quiet. No excitement, you know.”’ 

Richard nodded and followed up the broad stairs to 
his mother’s bedside, but he had hard work not to 
break down when he met the strange gaze fixed on the 
door as he entered, and saw it change to restful relief 
as his mother recognized him. Doctor Scott, who was 
near the bed, made a slight gesture of warning, and 
Richard controlled himself bravely as he laid his hand 
on his mother’s and stooped to kiss her. 

«This: will be the best thing for her,’’ said the 


doctor in a low tone to Mr. King. ‘‘Her mind is at 
ease now.’’ 
“ Do you think the danger over?’’ asked Mr. King. 
The doctor shook his head. ‘‘ Another stroke may 


follow this one before the night is over,’’ he said. 
‘< Hush, she is speaking.’’ 

Mrs. King was speaking to Richard a few faint 
words, but comprehensible. The doctor gave her 
some medicine, and she lay quiet and contented with 
her husband and son beside her. At times she said a 
few words, and they were very precious words to 
Richard, for by morning another stroke had come and 
she could no longer frame distinct sentences, What 
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Richard fondly hoped was sleep proved to be but the 
beginning of unconsciousness, which lasted two days 
more, and then the end came. 

Mrs. Francis had come to offer her services, and she 
felt most deeply for the young man under this first 
bereavement. 

‘‘ How thankful you must be that you arrived when 
you did,’’ she said to him gently. 

Richard wrung her hand without speaking ; but in 
his heart he said, ‘f God bless Rachel!’’ for it had just 
dawned upon him that had she not sent him away he 
would have been too late. This thought first aroused 
him from the bewilderment of grief that followed upon 
the sudden summons and the strain of watching. There 
was really nothing for him to do, as his father attended 
to all arrangements for the funeral. The thought of 
Rachel and of her sympathy was a comfort to him. 
She who had been so intensely anxious to save him 
from any wrong-doing would feel for him in this sorrow, 
he told himself. And then he went over again in 
his memory those few precious sentences that his 
mother had been able to utter. At first she only 
spoke her contentment to have him with her, but soon 
another thought came to her which showed that she 
was aware of her own condition. She had whispered : 

‘‘ My poor boy, you will be so lonely. If only there 
had been some one. If not Ruby, then some one else 
to care for you.’’ 

The look in her eyes decided Richard, and he whis- 
pered: ‘‘ Mother, there is some one if I can win her. 
I did not tell you before, as I am so uncertain.’’ 
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‘‘That is right. Be good to her, my boy,” said his 
mother faintly, then more indistinctly, ‘‘she—make 
you happy—God bless her.”’ 

Whenever before she had spoken to Richard about 
her desire to see him married, he had turned off the 
question lightly. Lately she had doubted whether he 
felt as lightly as he spoke on the subject, and it had pained 
her that she should not have his confidence. His 
words had set that feeling at rest, and he had the sweet 
remembrance of his mother’s sympathy, whatever might 
be the result of any further effort to see Rachel. A 
constant anxiety about the young girl haunted him, and 
when, after the funeral, his father said that he would go 
to see his parents and his sister, who were still living on 
the quiet farm where Mr. King was born, Richard made 
an excuse not to go with him. 

‘‘I have just been away for some time, and had only 
been back at my work for a short time. I think I ought 
to return to New York without more delay,’’ he said. 
And his father agreed with him, saying kindly : 

“ Pl stop over in New York and see you on my way 
home. We must hang together as much as we can, now 
that there are only the two of us; but you are quite 
right to keep at your work ; one needs it at a time like 
this.’’ 

Richard could not speak of Rachel; he could not 
even mention her name to Mrs. Francis, who had be- 
fore inquired about her, but this time refrained consid- 
erately from troubling him with what she supposed were 
outside matters that he would give little thought to 
now. Richard did not want to talk. His love for 
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Rachel seemed to have deepened and intensified im- 
measurably since the evening when she had sent him 
away, but he was doubtful of his ability to persuade her 
to listen to him. Still he meant to see her again. On 
that point he was determined, and the day after he re- 
turned to New York he went in the afternoon to call 
upon her. 

Rachel was sitting beside her father, who had been 
suffering acutely, when she saw Betty’s face at the half- 
open door. A glance at the bed showed her that her 
father had sunk into one of the fitful dozes that some- 
times followed these acute attacks. She put her finger 
to her lips and moved softly to the door. 

‘It’s the young gentleman come to see you,’’ whis- 
pered Betty eagerly. 

“ Tell him that my father is ill and I cannot leave 
him,’’ said Rachel quietly, but with a sinking at her 
heart in spite of the decision on her lips. 

‘He is asleep and won’t miss you,’’ urged Betty. 
‘The poor young man do look bad and no mistake, 
and all in black he is too. He said not to trouble you, 
but to give you his sympathy ; but he’s had some big 
trouble himself, P11 answer for that.’’ 

Rachel wavered. The thought of Richard in trouble 
put all her resolutions out of her mind ; she even forgot 
her face, which was still discolored. She glanced again 
at the bed, and then said : 

‘Sit here, Betty. I will only be gone a very few 
minutes.’’ And she went downstairs. 

Richard had been waiting in painful anxiety, trying 
to school his mind for a disappointment, but at the first 
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sound of the approaching footstep his face brightened. 
Then the door opened and Rachel entered. The room 
was partly darkened, and one side of her face was en- 
tirely in the shadow as she advanced, so that Richard’s 
eager gaze only noted that she looked pale and worn. 
She held out her hand, saying simply : 

“I can only stay away from my father a very few 
minutes, but I wanted to thank you for your sympathy. 
I am afraid that you too, are in trouble.’’ 

Richard, instead of replying, caught his breath quickly 
as he took her hand, and then set his teeth hard on his 
lip underneath his moustache to restrain an exclama- 
tion. His glance had fallen on the traces of the blow, 
and the image of Robert Haller, as he had last seen 
him, sullen and intoxicated, rose before him so clearly 
that he dared not trust himself to say a word. His eyes, 
however, spoke so plainly his indignant pity, that Rachel 
was recalled in a moment from her forgetfulness, and 
she regretted that she had let him see her face. A 
deep flush mounted to her very temples, and she said : 

‘¢Oh, that looks worse than it is. I scarcely feel it, 
and I forgot that I am hardly presentable.’’ 

Richard turned to draw up a chair for her. He un- 
derstood her reticence as to the cause of the bruise, and 
he did not want her to read his face just then. 

“I am glad that it is not painful, and that you forgot 
it,” he said briefly. Then as she sat down, he began 
at once to tell her about his mother. He kept his eyes 
under control now, and Rachel, shocked at the sad 
news that he had to impart, again forgot her face, and 
did not wonder at the slight tremble in his voice. 
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Afterward she told him of her father’s seizure, and 
from her brief words he understood the serious nature 
of the case. 

“I see that I must not detain you ; but I thank you 
for giving me the opportunity of hearing about this 
from yourself, and of telling you about my mother,’’ he 
said quietly. <‘‘I will call again to learn how your 
father is to-morrow.’’ ‘Then they parted. 

Rachel went back to her post with a lighter heart ; 
but Richard clenched his hands hard and drew a long 
breath as he found himself in the street. 

“She must have some one with her fit to help her,’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘I can do that at least.’’ Office hours 
were over, and in another half-hour Richard was again 
in a train whizzing away from New York. He wasa 
little late at the office the next morning, but no one 
was inclined to be very strict with him that day, and it 
was the last time that he was at all remiss. 

The next evening Rachel was extremely surprised by 
the arrival of her Aunt Sarah and her Aunt Kate. 

‘*We heard that your father was ill, and we came to 
help you take care of him,’’ said Mrs. Cramp, and then 
poor Rachel for the first time broke down and cried 
passionately with her arms around her aunt’s neck. 

“Sick folks need a heap of watching,’’ said Mrs. 
Cramp, patting her niece kindly. ‘‘I’ll just take off 
my bonnet and go to him. Your Aunt Kate will tell 
you that I always was used to nursing him and her 
whenever they got anything the matter with them, so I 
know their ways pretty well.’’ 

Kate was more delicate than ever, and not much 
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help ; but Mrs. Cramp did not come a bit too soon. 
Robert Haller had held out better than the doctor im- 
agined possible ; but even the remains of his fine con- 
stitution could not much longer stand the strain, and he 
was breaking fast. Sarah’s presence, which he would 
have resented earlier, now aroused in him no opposi- 
tion. She understood him, and he accepted her 
services as a matter of course, jokingly telling her that 
he was much better worth nursing than Kate, who did 
not do a bit of credit to all her care, but looked -worse 
than ever. As for Betty, she was greatly relieved to 
have somebody to take the responsibility from her 
shoulders. 

Richard did not come in when he called that evening 
to inquire ; but when he heard that Mr. Haller’s sisters 
had arrived he went away with a very satisfied expres- 
sion on his face. Doctor Holland eyed Mrs. Cramp 
sharply and nodded approval. 

There was one thing that might have seemed a little 
strange to Rachel. Neither of her aunts made the 
slightest allusion to her bruised face, but Kate petted 
her a great deal and was constantly making excuses to 
have her with herself. Poor Kate seemed to shrink 
from being with her brother. She had an instinctive 
aversion to being where there was sickness or suffering, 
and although she did her best when necessary, she 
gladly left such duties to Sarah. Sarah’s observant 
eyes soon noticed that Rachel was nearly exhausted by 
the previous anxiety and strain, so she made her leave 
her father’s room as much as possible. Thus it hap- 
pened that Rachel was with her Aunt Kate in the sit- 
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ting room one evening two days after their arrival, when 
Betty ushered in Richard King. He did not stay long, 
and Rachel kept in the background and left most of 
the conversation to her aunt. After he was gone, Kate 
asked many questions about him and talked of him fre- 
quently. 

‘* You have known him a long time, have you not? ”’ 
she said at last to Rachel. 

‘ Not very long. He used to come to see father, 
but lately he has been away a good deal,’’ replied 
Rachel. 

‘“ But you knew him in Borrowdale. His people 
are rich folks there, are they not ?’’ persisted Kate. 

“I did not know them beyond seeing them at 
church,’’ said Rachel briefly, and the next time that 
Richard came she was not in the room and would not 
come downstairs. 

‘Mr. King was disappointed not to see you,” said 
Kate, coming into her room soon after his departure, 
but Rachel made no reply. She did not want to dis- 
cuss Richard. She slipped back to her father’s bed- 
side, while Sarah went to prepare some food for him. 

“That’s right,’’ said her father as she sat down be- 
side him. ‘‘You are a good girl, Rachel, and I like 
to have you here. I haven’t been such a bad father, 
now have I? You had all the nice things that I could 
give you as long as my money held out, hadn’t you?” 

‘í Ves, yes, father,’’ said Rachel quickly. 

His face looked strangely pinched and hollow. Even 
in the short time that she had been out of the room 


the angles seemed to have sharpened, but his eyes 
2B 
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were bright and he was not apparently suffering now. 
« Yes,” he continued, ‘‘I have not been a bad sort of 
chap. Nobody can say that I ever saw a lame dog 
without trying to help him over the stile, and when 
things went against me I didn’t tax my friends with 
long faces and dismal growls the way that some men do.”’ 

‘You have a cheerful disposition, father,’’ said 
Rachel, hardly knowing how to answer him. 

«Vou re not one of the kind to bear malice, 
Rachel?’’ he said, patting her hand. 

‘ Oh, no, father !” exclaimed Rachel, shocked that 
he should even mention such a word. 

“Thats right, that’s right,’’ he said hastily. ‘‘ You 
are like your mother. She was very fond of me, was 
poor Letty, and she was a good woman, though she 
was not exactly the sort your grandma wanted her to 
Dex 

Rachel pressed her teeth on her under lip and a dark 
expression came into-her eyes. How often she had 
fought down the wretched memory that her mother 
had carried off two helpless children for the purpose, 
as it seemed, of getting money for their return. 

«Yes, he continued, ‘‘ I’m not so bad when three 
good women hang on to me, Letty and you and Sarah.’’ 

‘Oh, father, I am not good, and we cannot depend 
on others like that. There is only One who is good 
enough to help us.”’ 

“I like people with a little spice in them,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘You have spice, Rachel, but I don’t like 
you the worse for it. The Almighty made us and he 
isn’t going to be hard on us.”’ 
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‘Father, dear, that won’t do,’’ urged Rachel, with 
tears in her eyes. 

C Won tido i he retorted fiercely. “Don’t cant 
to me, child. PI tell what will do. This pain will do 
for me if you don’t get something for it quick. Call 
Sarah,’’ and with a groan he fairly writhed. 

At that moment Sarah entered the room, to Rachel’s 
intense relief, for in his agony he had clutched her hand 
so tightly that she could not move to obey him, and 
Doctor Holland was close behind her. By remedies 
that the doctor quickly used the pain was in a degree 
abated, but this last paroxysm had snapped the last 
frail thread, and Robert Haller never spoke again. 

When Richard King called the next day the blinds 
were closed, and crape on the door fluttering in the 
wind told him before he mounted the steps that an 
ill-spent life was ended. 

‘Poor darling !’’ he muttered, as he walked down 
the street after a few words of sympathy and an offer 
of assistance to Sarah. ‘‘Her grandmother’s death 
was hard for her, but this is harder. What paina man 
can cause and leave behind him when he turns the 
wrong way in life! If it only struck himself he might 
go his own way and take the consequences, but why 
should he make those who love him unhappy, and 
leave them without a shred of comfort ? ’’ 


CHAPTER XXXII 
DAVIS MARTIN EXPRESSES HIS MIND TO RICHARD KING 


O Sarah, who was obliged to attend to all arrange- 
ments for her brother’s funeral, Richard’s kindly 
offer of assistance was a great relief. She had never 
been in New York before, and she was still obliged to 
retain her position as nurse, for Kate was quite pros- 
trated by her brother’s death, and Rachel, though anx- 
ious to avoid giving trouble, looked so wretchedly worn 
out and miserable, that Sarah with peremptory kindness 
insisted that she should remain in bed. 

In addition to all other strain upon her, Rachel now 
felt that the time had come to break off all intercourse 
with Richard King. She therefore accepted her aunt’s 
directions as a good excuse for not seeing him during 
the time that elapsed before her father’s funeral. On 
that day she knew that she should see him, but it would 
be only the briefest greeting, and under the shelter of 
her mourning veil it would be impossible for him to see 
her. She had written at once to her grandfather, but 
she knew that it would not be possible for him to come, 
nor did she think that he would desire to do so. 

“I guess Mr. Sowerby will write for you,’’ Sarah 
remarked, but Rachel had answered entreatingly : 

“Do let me rest a little while with you, Aunt 
Sarah. ’’ 
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‘“ Bless your heart, child, you are very welcome if you 
will come with me. But I can’t stay here ; it’s too ex- 
pensive, and I must get your Aunt Kate home before 
she gets any worse. She will be up for the funeral but 
she hasn’t really the strength to stand against any 
shock, and if I don’t take her home at once maybe she 
will go down so that we shall be kept here for weeks.’’ 

“We could go at once,’’ said Rachel. ‘‘ We need 
not even return to this house at all.’’ 

So it was settled that they should drive directly from 
the cemetery to the station. 

At Rachel’s suggestion Mr. Wharton was requested 
to conduct the simple funeral service. For the first 
time Gertrude came to see her and her loving sympathy 
soothed the poor girl, though after she was gone the 
thought, ‘‘ He will soon forget me when once I am 
gone, and then he will turn to her,’’ made Rachel turn 
her face on her pillow to hide some bitter tears. 

When Mrs. Cramp told Richard their plans he agreed 
that it was the wisest thing that they could do. 

“It is a shorter journey than to Borrowdale, and it 
will give her a chance to get up her strength before she 
goes back to her grandfather,’’ he said. 

He was really very happy, for he had not a doubt that 
Rachel would return to the Creek Farm to the quiet, 
sheltered life with her grandfather, and until then that 
she would spend a little time with Mrs. Cramp suited 
him exactly, for it was nearer to New York, and Richard 
could run out there more easily than to Borrowdale. It 
was a disappointment to him that he only saw her once, 
and then she was hidden under her thick black veil, on 
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the morning of the funeral, but he was resolutely deter- 
mined to think only of her. 

‘‘ She was thinking only of me when she tried to send 
me away for fear her father would do me harm,’’ he 
told himself; ‘‘but now it is time that she should think 
of herself and’ save up her strength for the journey to 
Lambert Hollow.’’ 

Doctor Holland had said to Mrs. Cramp and to 
Richard: ‘‘They are neither of them fit for any ex- 
citement. Keep all just as quiet as possible.” And 
Richard was determined that these directions should be 
carried out. 

He was provoked with Betty Turl, who broke down 
and cried over Rachel when saying good-bye to her 
after the simple burial service was over. Betty had 
come in the carriage with Rachel and Mrs. Cramp and 
Mrs. Lowe, but she was to return to her house in the 
carriage that had brought Mr. Wharton. 

Richard took her place in the other carriage and 
drove with them to the station. He attended to their 
trunks, which had been packed and sent off before they 
left the house, and he found comfortable seats for them 
in the train, and in every way was so thoughtful and 
unremitting in his attentions, not in the least singling 
out Rachel, but giving his arm to her Aunt Kate and 
saving her Aunt Sarah all trouble of getting tickets or 
seeing about checks, that Rachel could not help a 
tremor of grateful feeling in her voice as she said a few 
words of thanks, and even pushed her veil aside as he 
stood on the platform with his hat raised as the train 
moved off. 
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Rachel had little idea of the effect of that slight 
movement on her part. She thought only that he had 
been very good and kind and that she should in all 
probability never see him again; but for Richard that 
brief glimpse of the white, worn face and the sad eyes 
looking at him with such earnest intensity of farewell, 
was enough to have made him vow that he would fol- 
low her if it had been much farther than to Lambert 
Hollow. 

‘‘ Mrs. Cramp is a sensible woman and she will make 
her rest out there in the quiet country, and the fresh air 
at Lambert Hollow will do her good,’’ he told himself ; 
but it was with quite a good deal of fierce impatience 
that he felt himself obliged to drive back to the street 
and house that had now so little charm for him since 
Rachel had left. He went merely because it was the 
only thing that seemed to have any connection with her 
that he could now do, but Mrs. Cramp had shown so 
much method and good sense in all business arrange- 
ments, that he did not really expect to find anything to 
attend to. He was therefore surprised when Betty ex- 
claimed as she opened the door to him : 

“Mr. King, you are the very person I was wanting 
to see. There is a gentleman in here asking for Miss 
Haller.” 

Richard went into the little parlor and there, stand- 
ing by the mantelpiece, he saw Davis Martin. Al- 
though they had never spoken to each other before, 
each knew the other, but Davis’ dark face wore a sus- 
picious look as Richard came forward with a pleasant 
greeting and said : 
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“I have just come from the station where I have 
been seeing Miss Haller and her aunts off to their 
home.’’ 

‘‘Her home is with her grandfather now,’’ said Davis 
abruptly. ‘‘He wanted me to fetch her. I didn’t come 
sooner because I knew she would not come before the 
funeral, but I thought I should find her here.’’ 

‘‘ No, Mrs. Cramp wanted to get home, and Mrs. Lowe 
was very weak and unfit to stay here,’’ said Richard, ‘‘so 
they preferred to go at once. They drove straight from 
the cemetery to the station.’’ 

“Then I may just take my ticket for Lambert Hol- 
low. That is the name of the station where Mrs. Cramp 
lives?’’ said Davis, catching up his hat. 

‘¢ Would it not be better to wait and let Miss Haller 
rest a little?’’ said Richard. ‘‘She was very much worn 
out by the sad events of the last weeks.’’ 

‘“ What have you got to do with it?’’ asked Davis 
sharply, wheeling round upon him and eying Richard 
so keenly that the blood rose to the young man’s face. 
At this sign the look of suspicion darkened in Davis 
Martin’s brow. He laid down his hat and said delib- 
erately : 

‘See here, young man, we may as well understand 
each other. I did not come here sooner because I 
don’t believe in following a man to his grave with ill- 
feeling against him in your heart, but if you have been 
thinking of Rachel Haller as a poor neglected girl with 
a drunken reprobate for a father you can just put all 
that out of your head and take yourself off. There’s 
not a woman in the country will be better cared for 
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and protected than she will be. Her grandfather is an 
old man, but he has a comfortable home for her, and 
any young man who thinks lightly of her has got to 
reckon with me.’’ 

‘And with me too, Mr. Martin,’’ said Richard, his 
eyes blazing, though he controlled himself and tried to 
speak coolly. 

‘The best you can do is to let her alone, keep away 
from her. Do you hear?’’ said Davis angrily. 

‘That I shall not do unless Miss Haller herself re- 
fuses to become my wife,’’ said Richard determinedly. 

Davis drew in his breath quickly, and a frown still 
contracted his brow as he asked more quietly : 

‘‘ Are you engaged to her? ” 

“ No,” replied Richard. ‘‘She was thinking only 
of her father, and my only business now was to help to 
settle matters for Mrs. Cramp and to get them off 
homen 

‘“ Mrs. Cramp is no helpless baby,’’ said Davis ; but 
he sat down and his forehead unbent. 

mhais true,’’ replied Richard ; ‘‘but a woman is 
pretty hard put to it to do all the nursing she had to do, 
and to attend to her invalid sister, and arrange about a 
funeral, and get things packed for leaving.’’ 

Davis nodded his head. ‘‘ You are right,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘I had not thought of all that. I suppose 
I ought to have come on at once, but I did hate that 
man,’’ he added bitterly. ‘‘ And now after blackening 
his wife’s name, and trying to rob her of her child, he 
has died, taking as his due all the care and love that 
has been his portion, and never opening his lips to take 
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the blame that I will swear rests on him and him alone.”’ 
He paused a moment biting his lips, then he continued, 
‘See here, Mr. King, maybe I misunderstood you. 
I’ve not much faith in mankind, but I do mean that 
Letty Sowerby’s daughter shall not have the misery 
that her mother had if I can prevent it. God knows 
I’ve tried hard to clear Letty’s name. She never stole 
those children. PW take my oath on that. But I 
haven’t been able to get any proofs, and that cowardly 
hound has gone to his grave letting the blame rest on 
her. I suppose I must own myself beaten there, but 
at least Letty’s daughter shall have all the comfort and 
protection that I can give her.” 

Richard advanced impulsively and took the older 
man’s hand. ‘‘ Mr. Martin,’’ he said, ‘‘why should 
we not work together in that? I think that I have the 
power to make Rachel’s life a happy one, and—well, I 
have the will,’ he broke off with a short laugh. ‘‘If 
she will trust me.’’ He dropped Davis Martin’s un- 
willing hand and turned away, but there was no mistak- 
ing the earnestness in his face, and Martin answered 
slowly : 

‘Well, if Rachel agrees. It shall all be as she says. 
But, mind you, I won’t have her flouted in any rich 
family that thinks her beneath them.’’ 

« Nor will I,” replied Richard proudly. 

‘¢ Then that is all that I have to say,’’ replied Davis. 

He took up his hat again and the two men went out 
together and parted on the doorstep, Davis to go back 
to Mr. Sowerby at Borrowdale, and Richard to return 
to his desk. 
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It was hard work for him to wait patiently until he 
had the time to go to Lambert Hollow, but he employed 
the time to some advantage, for he wrote a long letter 
to his father, which brought old Mr. King on to New 
York to have a talk with his son. He was shrewd 
enough to see that Richard’s mind was made up, and 
he offered no opposition, rightly judging that a girl who 
tried to send away her lover to keep him from being 
drawn into evil ways, would not be the one to drag 
him down if she married him. 

Under the circumstances it was not surprising that 
Richard’s resolve not to hurry Rachel should have 
weakened, and at the first chance he hurried off to 
Lambert Hollow, eager for some assurance from her 
own lips. Here he met with disappointment, for 
although Rachel was in the room when he was shown 
into the parlor by Mrs. Cramp, she soon went upstairs 
and left him to talk with her Aunt Kate, who had 
rallied since her return to the country. Even when 
her Aunt Sarah asked him to stay to tea, it gave no 
opportunity for any conversation with Rachel, as she 
had taken up household duties with more eagerness 
than ever before, and to spare her Aunt Kate she 
always helped her Aunt Sarah in the kitchen. 

“Pll wash up the dishes to-night. You have barely 
time to say a word to Mr. King,’’ whispered Kate, but 
Rachel kissed her and shook her head. 

She told herself that of course he thought it was 
only polite to come to inquire for them after they 
reached home, but that he would not come again, and 
although she moped a little after he was gone, she kept 
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bravely at her work and tried to show a cheerful face 
to her aunts. 

“I don’t understand it,’’ said Kate anxiously to 
Sarah. ‘‘ He is areal nice young man, and I believe 
that she likes him, but she seems to want him away 
when he is here, and to want him back when he is 
away.”’ 

“ Let them alone, and don’t you try to make or mar, 
Kitty,” was Sarah’s sage advice, but Kate could not be 
content. 

Rachel found out that she was mistaken, for Richard 
came very soon again, and very soon after that, and at 
the third visit Rachel made up her mind that it was 
time for her to go to Borrowdale. Davis Martin had 
come bringing an urgent invitation from her grand- 
father, but telling her to take her own time if she felt 
inclined to rest longer with her aunts. In truth Davis 
was very eager to find her opinion of Richard King, 
but on this point Rachel was silent, and it was only 
from Kate that he got any inkling of the truth. She 
said to him : 

“Mr. King is from your neighborhood, is he not, 
Mr. Martin ?”’ 

‘¢ His father has a place at Borrowdale,’’ said Davis, 
and then Kate began to praise Richard and to tell of 
all his kindness and his visits since their return to 
Lambert Hollow. 

It was the first time that Davis had, seen Kate, and 
her eager sympathy and her affection for Rachel led 
him insensibly into talking more freely to her than he 
had intended, so that by the time he took his departure 
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Kate understood Richard very thoroughly, even if she 
did not understand Rachel, and she made up her mind 
that she would try to win Rachel’s confidence. 

The opening came the very next day, for it was a 
bright, clear, October morning, and Kate went out to 
the village store and post office, and found there a letter 
directed to Rachel, which put her into a flutter of ex- 
citement. It bore the New York postmark, and Kate 
was sure that it came from Richard King, but when she 
carried it home and handed it to Rachel, the young 
girl flushed and slipped it into her pocket unopened. 
She was making her preparations for going to Borrow- 
dale, and Kate and Sarah were helping her with neces- 
sary winter sewing. 

“Don’t sit too close at your work, dear,’’ said Kate, 
seeing that Rachel looked fagged and was very quiet. 
‘‘ You should have come out with me this morning. It 
is the kind of day that would do you good, though it 
is a little bit cold for me 

Rachel dropped the black skirt at which she was 
working and sighed wearily. 

‘ There, give it to me, and you go down to the vil- 
lage and get me another spool of black silk,’’ said Kate. 
‘« Your Aunt Sarah wants something too. She said it 
would do to-morrow, but you need the walk now.’’ 

‘ You are very good to me,’’ said Rachel impulsively, 
stooping to kiss her as she laid the work in her aunt’s 
lap and went away; but the walk did not seem to do 
her much good, for she looked white and weary when 
she returned, and scarcely touched anything at supper 
time. 
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That night as Kate lay wakeful while Sarah slept, she 
was startled by a sound of low sobbing. She listened 
and was sure it was Rachel crying. 

‘‘Something has happened. There was something in 
that letter to upset her,’’ said Kate to herself, and she 
stole softly from her bed to Rachel’s door. 

«Rachel, dear,’’ she called gently, ‘‘may 1 come 
PA 

‘‘Oh, Aunt Kate, did I disturb you? or are you feel- 
ing worse ?’’ said Rachel, quickly opening the door. 

«I am no worse, but I was awake. I often lie 
awake. And I thought that you were in trouble. You 
won’t mind my coming to you, will you?’’ said Kate 
entreatingly. ‘‘I can’t bear to think of you unhappy, 
dear.” 

“I ought not to be unhappy when you are all so 
good to me,’’ said Rachel ; but in the dim moonlight 
that shone in at the uncurtained window Kate could see 
that her face was tear-stained and her voice trembled 
slightly in spite of her effort to speak cheerfully. 

‘I wish I could help you, dear,’’ said Kate, putting 
her arms around her, and then Rachel broke down and 
cried bitterly on her aunt’s shoulder. 

‘““I don’t want to bother you, dear,’’ said Kate, as 
she drew the sobbing girl down beside her on the bed ; 
“ but if you would only tell me it might ease your heart. 
I can see plain enough how much he cares for you, and 
you do care for him a little, don’t you?’’ 

“Oh, don’t ask me !’’ cried Rachel. -‘‘I must never 
see him again. I have written to him that he must not 
try to see me again, Who am I, to have anything to do 
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with a respectable family? Think of my poor father ; 
think of the awful blot on the memory of my dear 
mother. I always loved her through all and I thought 
her so kind and good. It is all too horrible. But at 
least I will never bring my disgrace on him.”’ 

She was speaking passionately, wildly ; but she felt her 
aunt tremble as she sat with her arms about her, and it 
roused Rachel from thought of herself. 

“ Dear Aunt Kate, you will be ill. I ought not to 
tire you like this. Don’t mind me; I shall soon be 
better. One learns to bear what one has to bear, and 
one is always sure of strength to do right. ”? 

<‘ Will you promise me that you will go to bed and try 
to sleep?’’ said Kate weakly. ‘‘ Don’t think any more 
to-night ; things seem so much harder at night.’’ 

‘Will you lie down here beside me?’’ asked Rachel, 
and Kate consented. 

She did indeed feel strangely worn out, and it was a 
comfort to her to have Rachel’s loving care, but long 
after the young girl, exhausted by all that she had gone 
through that day, had dropped asleep, Kate lay with 
wide open eyes. At times she shivered and clenched 
her hands, whispering : 

“I can’t, oh, I can’t do it! and it would not do any 
good, either.’’ 

Then Rachel’s words, ‘‘One is always sure of 
strength to do what is right,’’ echoed in her brain, 
and at last in the darkness poor Kate in her distress 
breathed the most fervent simple prayer for divine help 
that had ever arisen in her erring heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
KATE LOWE’S CONFESSION 


ACHEL’S preparations were so nearly completed 
that she spoke of going the following day to Bor- 
rowdale. Kate did not oppose her, but Sarah said : 

‘ Better wait till to-morrow and write for them to 
meet you and fetch your trunk from the station. ”? 

Rachel, who was nervous lest Richard should come 
again to Lambert Hollow, feared to delay, but she did not 
want to seem to leave her kind aunts with a haste that 
must seem singular to her Aunt Sarah, nor could she 
bring herself to give to her Aunt Sarah the confidence 
that her warm-hearted and sympathetic Aunt Kate had 
surprised from her. It was therefore a great relief to 
her when Davis Martin appeared. 

“I have to go off on business for a few days,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and as Rachel is coming now she might as well 
come to-day so her grandfather won’t be left alone.’’ 

‘‘ God always helps us to do what is right,” thought 
Rachel, and she hastened her simple packing and was 
ready to return with Mr. Martin by an early train. 

Kate was looking worn and ill, but she hovered 
about Rachel with an eager desire to help her that 
touched the young girl. As she bade her good-bye Kate 
threw her arms tightly about her for a moment, whis- 
pering passionately : 
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‘ Don’t forget, oh, don’t forget me, Rachel dear, 
and don’t think hard of me.’’ 

‘‘There is no fear of that, dear Aunt Kate,’’ said 
Rachel, surprised and kissing her warmly. ‘‘I shall 
see you often.’’ 

Rachel had been right in her feeling that her de- 
parture should not be delayed, for that afternoon Rich- 
ard King walked in upon the two aunts, and bitterly 
disappointed he was to find that Rachel had gone. He 
was rising to go off at once, perhaps with a wild idea of 
following to Borrowdale, though it was too late in the 
evening for any such trip, but Kate timidly asked to 
speak with him for a few moments. 

“I thought maybe you would know whether Mr. 
Anstruther is likely to be at home now,” she said, 
‘for I would like to see him.’’ 

« What for, Katie?’ asked Sarah, almost sharply. 
‘“ We have no more business with Mr. Anstruther and 
I don’t think he would care to see us.’’ 

“Still I do want to see him,’’ urged Kate. 

« I believe that he is at home,” said Richard. ‘‘ My 
father was there lately. Oh, now I remember, he said 
he was going off on a trip to-morrow.’ 

‘«To-morrow,’’ echoed Kate with mingled feelings 
of dismay and relief. 

«Yes I am sure that father said the sixteenth,” re- 
plied Richard. ‘‘Can I be of any use to you? I 
could easily run over there this evening. It is very 
near.’’ 

Kate thought a moment, then she said with an air of 
having come to a definite resolve: ‘‘ You could do me 
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very great kindness, Mr. King, if you would take me to 
Ashurst this evening.’’ 

“Now, Katie, you are all tired out and not fit to 
go,’’ interposed Sarah disapprovingly. But Kate per- 
sisted and Richard willingly offered his escort. 

‘ God will give me strength to do what is right,”’ 
whispered Kate over and over to herself as she went 
upstairs to get ready for the trip, but Sarah was not at 
all satisfied. She could not understand what Kate 
meant, and dreading lest there should be some idea in 
her mind of asking assistance from Mr. Anstruther, she 
followed her to say : 

‘¢Mind, Kitty, we don’t want the first thing from 
Mr. Anstruther. If you need anything tell me and 
you shall have it, if I can get it for you. I don’t want 
to be haughty or stuck up, but I couldn’t stand your 
asking anything of him.” 

‘< Nor could I,’’ replied Kate, smiling sadly. ‘‘ Don’t 
be alarmed, Sallie.’’ 

Finding that her sister was determined and that she 
did not intend to tell her errand to Ashurst, Sarah 
contented herself with preparing a hasty tea for them 
and urging upon Richard not to let her stay late. 

Kate was very silent during the short trip to Ashurst, 
and as they drove in the station hack up the fine ave- 
nue that led to the house, Richard was alarmed by her 
extreme pallor. 

‘‘ Please ask if we can see Mr. Anstruther alone,” 
she said to him, as the hack stopped at the door. 
‘*Would you mind not giving my name? I don’t 
want to see any of the others.”’ 
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Richard, wondering more and more, obeyed her wish, 
and they were shown into the same room where Kate 
had seen Mr. Anstruther on her former visits. That 
gentleman soon came in with a cheery greeting to Rich- 
ard, but his face changed as his eyes fell upon Kate. 

“I’m glad to see you, Dick, but I did not under- 
stand that you had brought any one with you,” he said 
in a constrained tone. 

‘‘In fact, Mr. Anstruther, it is Mrs. Lowe who 
brought me,’’ said Richard. ‘‘She wanted to see 
you.’’ 

‘¢Good-evening, Mrs. Lowe. Iam at your service,”’ 
said Mr. Anstruther coldly. Then as Kate rose and 
he had a clearer view of her face he exclaimed with 
more feeling : ‘‘I am afraid that you are not any stronger. 
Do not stand ; you look very tired.” 

«I have something important to tell you,’’ said 
Kate hurriedly, as she sank into the chair that he pushed 
toward her, ‘‘something that I ought to have told long 
ago ; but now I want you and Mr. King to hear it all. 
Letty was not so much to blame about the children. I 
was much worse than she was.’’ 

She paused a moment, for her lips were dry and 
stiff. Mr. Anstruther looked with puzzled concern at 
Richard, and by a slight motion seemed to question if 
her mind was affected, but Richard shook his head 
with a mystified expression. 

«Letty went away, continued Kate, ‘‘ because 
Robert was so ugly when he had been drinking and 
anything annoyed him. She was afraid he would harm 
the children, and then he was making nothing and she 
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had to do something to support herself and them. She 
put them with a woman where she thought he would 
not find them, and asked me to keep an eye on them 
and to let her know about Robert, for if he began to 
earn anything, or if he was sick and needed her, she 
would come back to him. He was very ugly about it 
when he found she was gone, and he dogged me till he 
found where the children were. Then he told me if 
she did not come back at once he would take away 
the children where she could not get them. I did not 
make much account of this, for I knew he had no money, 
and then he became sick and had to go to the hospital. 
But things went wrong with my husband and he had to 
go-out West and I thought I had better go to Letty and . 
let her know about Robert. 

‘It was the twenty-seventh of August and there was 
an excursion that day. [ went out early to Ashurst and 
I met Letty walking with the children by the river. I 
was scared to see how frightened she was, first because 
Robert was sick, and then when I said I didn’t think 
he was so bad, she was clean out of her wits lest he 
should take away the children before she could get 
to them. We were a good way from the house and 
farther still from Ashurst station. I said if she could 
take the next train we could get to New York and back 
again in a few hours.’’ 

Again Kate paused. She had been speaking in a 
dull monotonous voice, but now she glanced nervously 
from Mr. Anstruther to Richard and resumed more 
eagerly : 

‘“ Letty asked me if I would take the children home 
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for her and explain why she was gone, but I wouldn’t 
do it. She was not known by her right name and I 
didn’t like to show myself at all at the house. That 
was why I went a roundabout way from the station, 
watching to see if I couldn’t catch her out of doors 
such a hot morning. Well, I told her I would carry 
the baby if she would take the other child, and we 
could catch the next train at Claymont and be back 
before anybody knew where she had been. We were 
really nearer to Claymont, or quite as near, and at 
Ashurst people might have wondered to see her get on 
the train with the children ; but we meant to be back 
before Mrs. Anstruther would be home,’’ she added, 
looking appealingly at Mr. Anstruther. 

““Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I remember very well that my 
wife and I had gone to spend the day with a friend, 
thinking the children quite safe with Lizzie.’’ 

‘‘ At Claymont we found a crowd of people going on 
the excursion. There were so many women with chil- 
dren that nobody noticed us. When we reached New 
York Letty wanted to go to the hospital first, as it was 
on our way to the children, but I told her to let me go 
in and bring her word while she took the older child 
home with her. It was beginning to fret, but the baby 
had gone to sleep in my arms.’’ Here Kate hesitated 
and a deep flush rose over her pale face, but she went 
on without more than a momentary faltering. ‘‘ When 
Robert saw me he asked where the baby came from, 
and I told him and said that Letty was worried about 
him and was coming to see him. I thought it would 
make him feel kinder to her, but he only snapped up 
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the notion of the baby and told me to hold on to it, 
that it would make our fortunes and no harm done to 
anybody. Well, I had meant to go home to Sarah till 
Andrew could send for me, but Robert persuaded me, 
so I went and took another room and let on that the 
baby was my own. I left it there and went to see 
Letty, but the woman who had Letty’s children stopped 
me at the door and told me they were both sick with 
scarlet fever, and the doctor would not allow any run- 
ning in and out. I asked if Letty was there and she 
said no; that she came but she had-a strange child 
with her, and though she was wild to hear that her 
children were sick, she had gone off to put the other 
little girl in some safe place and promised she would 
be back soon. I know she had money with her, for she 
used to carry all her money in a leather bag hung round 
her neck, so I suppose she bought some poorer clothes, 
so no questions would be asked, and then took the 
child to Sarah. If I had gone back to Sarah, as I meant 
before Robert persuaded me, I would have found it 
theres” 

“ Well, what next?” asked Mr. Anstruther impa- 
tiently. 

“I stayed a little while in New York,’’ continued 
Kate. ‘‘ Robert got out of the hospital soon after his 
baby died and was keen to get hold of both your 
children, but Letty wouldn’t tell where the older child 
was.” l 

‘Why not?’’ asked Mr. Anstruther. 

‘‘ She was afraid that he was going to get money out 
of you,’’ replied Kate. ‘‘As soon as she found her 
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children had the scarlet fever she was wild to get hold 
of me and send your children home. She waited for 
me awhile in the street and then went to inquire at the 
hospital, but I had not told her that Robert was going 
under another name, so of course they said there was 
no Robert Haller there. Then she went to my lodg- 
ings, but I gave them up when Andrew went away, so 
the woman there told her I had gone the day before. 
That made her think that my coming for her was all a 
trick to get hold of the children that she was caring for 
and she went off to Sarah with the little girl, meaning to 
get the baby from me and send both of them home. 

‘Your reward came out in the papers and then 
Robert wanted to get the money for both children and 
vowed he wouldn’t have one taken back without the 
other, but Letty wouldn’t tell where the older one was, 
and then it was that he struck her. He didn’t mean 
it. He had been drinking and she was standing near 
the stair head, and it knocked her down the stair. That 
was what scarred her face so badly. Robert was ashamed 
of himself about that. Betty Turl, the woman with 
whom Letty was living, said he shouldn’t come in her 
house again if he was going to act that way. She was 
very good to Letty. He came to me and sent me to 
try to persuade Letty to tell where the other child was, 
but she wouldn’t say a word unless I brought her the 
baby, and I was afraid of Robert and didn’t dare to do 
that. She looked awful and went on dreadfully ; she 
wouldn’t let me even see Rachel. I never saw her 
again, and I think that is all. You know all the rest,’ 
ended Kate with a tired drop of her voice. 
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“Why did not you bring back the baby and get 
that reward,’’ asked Mr. Anstruther. 

“I didn’t dare move till Robert told me,’’ said 
Kate wearily. ‘‘I was afraid he would strike me, but 
I thought if Andrew came back he could straighten it 
all out. Robert sent me money regularly, but after a 
bit Robert disappeared and I had to work for myself ; 
I had moved to Plainville because Robert thought it 
would be safer,—he didn’t know where Letty had gone, 
he said,—and I got work there. One day I was shaking 
out a coat that Robert had left with me because he had 
no home and didn’t want to be bothered carrying it 
about. He was always careless about his clothes when 
he was not just wearing them, and there I came upon 
a letter Andrew had written to me. I tore it open in 
a hurry, for it was months since I had heard from An- 
drew, and here he was asking why I wouldn’t come to 
him after his writing for me and sending me the money. 
It just came on me in a flash that was how Robert had 
got the money he had been giving me to keep the baby. 
I suppose he didn’t want me to go away to Andrew 
while he needed me there. How he got hold of the 
letters I never found out, but he might have got them 
at my old lodging in New York. Maybe I am wrong, 
for he said that he never saw the money and was only 
bringing the letter that was in his coat pocket to give it 
to me and forgot. 

‘Well, I was not going to stay away from Andrew 
for Robert or for any stranger baby, even though I was 
fond of the innocent little thing. I had money of my 
own, for I was earning well at millinery work, and 
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I just bought my ticket to the address Andrew gave in 
his letter, and left without a word to anybody. I knew 
Mrs. Barnard would find the advertisement about the 
baby and take it home and get the money, and that 
would be all right, for she was a kind, good-hearted 
woman and deserved it, which none of us did. Now,” 
she added, looking up at Richard, ‘‘ you see that Ra- 
chel’s mother was not to blame. I want you to go to 
her and tell her all I have said, and that her mother 
was just as good as she has believed her to be.’’ 

‘Mrs. Lowe,’’ exclaimed Richard, ‘‘is this what 
has been standing between Rachel and me? How 
foolish I was not to see it! I will go to her at once, 
but I never for a moment thought of her having to 
suffer for the faults of a relative, even if it was her 
mother. Oh, if I could only catch a train to Borrow- 
dale to-night !’’ 

‘* There will be time enough to-morrow,’’ said Kate 
sadly. Then turning to Mr. Anstruther she continued, 
with a break in her voice, ‘‘I suppose you can put me 
in prison for this, but couldn’t you manage that it 
wouldn’t be known that I am Rachel’s aunt? I don’t 
want any more disgrace to fall on her, though of course 
the worst is cleared off now that her mother is clear.’’ 

“Put you in prison !’’ exclaimed Mr. Anstruther, 
springing to his feet impulsively and holding out his 
hand to Kate. ‘‘Do you think that I would do one 
thing to harass you after you have come and frankly 
confessed to me what not one woman in a thousand 
would ever have told when she was not forced to do it ? 
No, no, but I will tell you what I will do.’’ Then 
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turning suddenly to Richard he said distinctly and de- 
liberately : ‘‘ Richard, I wish you to know that Mrs. 
Lowe is my cousin, the daughter of my mother’s sister, 
Florida Madison. I learned this at the time that she was 
ill here when Ruby was restored to me, but I did not 
wish to acknowledge it, but now I feel differently. 
Cousin Kate, won’t you give me your hand and let all 
bygones be buried in the graves of those who have gone 
to their account ?’’ 

The revulsion for Kate, who had braced herself to 
meet some bitter punishment for the crime of child- 
stealing was almost too great, and seeing how white she 
grew Mr. Anstruther reproached. himself for his abrupt- 
ness. But she controlled herself with an effort and 
asked a few questions about this startling revelation. 

‘ You are very good,” she said in a bewildered way, 
‘but I cannot quite understand it. Let me get home 
and talk to Sarah. She is so sensible ; she always un- 
derstands. May I tell her?” 

‘*Certainly. I shall make no secret of the matter,’’ 
said Mr. Anstruther warmly; then turning to Richard, 
he added, ‘‘and to you, if I have guessed aright about 
your story, | hope that this news may not be unwel- 
come. Make what use of it will best serve the object 
that you have at heart.’’ 

The two men exchanged a hearty hand-grasp and 
then Richard remembering his promise to Sarah and 
seeing how much Kate was exhausted, declined all in- 
vitation to stay longer and took her away. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
RACHEL’S RETURN TO CREEK FARM 


RIPPLE of excitement ran through Borrowdale 
when it became known that Rachel Haller was 
related to the Anstruthers. Some people were inclined 
to doubt the report, but when the story was traced to 
Mr. Francis there was no longer any room for doubt. 
A few there were who were heard to say that it was 
better fortune than she deserved, but the quiet and 
sad-looking young girl who had returned to Creek Farm 
and was devoting herself to her grandfather’s comfort, 
was so different from the Rachel they had remembered, 
that all adverse criticism soon died away. 

Richard King did not have the pleasure that he had 
promised himself of taking to her the news of the clear- 
ing of her mother’s name. He returned to New York 
after taking Kate back to Lambert Hollow, to find that 
some particularly delicate business had been allotted to 
him which would oblige him to travel westward. It 
was a compliment to him that he had been selected, 
and he also knew that it would embarrass his employers 
if he asked to be excused ; but it was with a very ill will 
that he saw himself obliged to forego the explanation 
with Rachel from which he hoped so much. After the 
answer that he had received to his last letter he did not 
dare to risk writing to her again. 
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Kate paid for her anxiety and distress of mind by a 
relapse that made her incapable of writing, and thus 
for weeks Rachel had no news at all of Richard King. 
It was Mrs. Francis who told her the revelations that 
had been made on the night of Kate’s visit to Ashurst, 
and afterward Mr. Anstruther and Mrs. Grantley came 
with Ruby and Pearl to see her, but from the one on 
whose account she most ardently welcomed all this 
good news, she had heard not a word. As the weeks 
passed by she gradually assured herself with a bitter 
heartache, that she had probably been right in her con- 
jecture that when she was gone he would forget her 
and return to Gertrude Wharton. A tiny note from 
Gertrude herself announcing her approaching marriage 
and regretting that Rachel was not near enough to act 
as bridesmaid, set the seal to this conviction, and Ra- 
chel, after a bitter struggle known only to herself and 
to the one Helper on whom she relied more and more 
fully, decided that the life in New York, with all its 
sorrows and all its joys, was a closed chapter in her life. 

After several talks with her pastor and with her kind 
friend, Mrs. Francis, she had expressed her desire to 
unite publicly with the church at Borrowdale, and it 
had been decided that she was to come forward for bap- 
tism on the first Sunday in January. There were sev- 
eral others who were to be baptized on the same day, 
but it was a shock to Rachel when Mr. Francis re- 
marked one afternoon in the latter part of December : 

“Iam glad that Richard King has at last decided to 
unite with us. I have felt for a long time that he was 
ready, but his unsettled life, now that he has no home, 
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made me think that he would probably unite with a 
church in New York. It will be a pleasure to me to 
welcome him to the old Borrowdale Church, where his 
father and mother have been honored members.”’ 

‘“TIs he coming back here to live?’’ asked Rachel, 
her voice trembling a little. 

‘I do not know. He does not say anything about 
that,’’ replied Mr. Francis. ‘‘He wrote to me from 
Chicago where he has been on a business trip.’’ 

For a moment it seemed to Rachel hard that such a 
severe trial should be mingled with the one time in her 
life when she most desired to have a peaceful and holy 
calm as she consecrated herself to the service of her 
Redeemer. 

“‘ But my life is to be constant striving for better and 
purer devotion to the cause of Christ, and why should 
I murmur if a little of the battle against self begins at 
the very outset?’’ she thought, and she resumed 
cheerfully her preparations to make the approaching 
Christmas season a happy one for her grandfather and 
for those around her. Davis Martin, and her aunts, 
Sarah and Kate, were to eat their Christmas dinner at 
Creek Farm, and there were others for whom she was 
planning Christmas pleasures. 

She had taken a class in the Sunday-school and had 
collected many of her scholars from a very poor neigh- 
borhood on the outskirts of Borrowdale, and for these 
she was busy on this December afternoon, making little 
gifts. The snow lay white over fields and woods and 
the sun was sinking, as she had often before watched it 
sink, in a red globe behind the leafless outline of Cal- 
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thorpe Woods, when the jingle of sleigh-bells aroused 
her attention. A sleigh was coming up the lane with 
three people crowded into one seat. She recognized 
the figure of her grandfather, who had walked down 
half an hour before to the mill to have a chat with An- 
drew Sellers, and she could make out that Davis Mar- 
tin was driving. ‘This was no surprise, for he was 
constantly appearing at Creek Farm, but who was the 
third? Wrapped in a heavy overcoat and half hidden 
by the two others, she could not at first discern who it 
might be ; but as they drew nearer her heart gave a 
painful throb. She dropped her work and rose with a 
wild impulse to seek shelter in her own room, to escape 
by any means, but Jane Gale’s voice brought her to 
her senses. : 

‘ For the land’s sake! if that ain’t Davis Martin. I 
thought it was about time we were seeing him back 
again. But who’s that he has picked up? Not Mr. 
Sowerby, I would know him a mile off, but the other 
one. As I’m alive, if it ain’t Richard King. If they’re 
bringing him to tea I’d better get out some of those 
peaches I put up last September. ”? 

In another moment Richard King himself was hold- 
ing Rachel’s hand and her grandfather was saying : 

‘ Take off your coat while I go out with Davis and 
see that the horse gets a good feed of oats. You can 
stop to tea just as well as not, and Davis will drive you 
home afterward. ”’ 

Jane had heard enough for her, and she bustled off 
to get the peaches, but Richard looked into Rachel’s 
eyes and asked in a low voice : 
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““ May I stay?’’ 

And Rachel did not say no. 

In the short time that they had while Jane was in- 
tent on hospitable cares and Abraham and Davis were 
looking after the horse, neither of them remembered 
all the explanations that were necessary, and Rachel 
forgot about Gertrude till at the tea table Richard re- 
marked : 

‘‘ Gertrude Wharton is greatly disappointed that you 
cannot be at her wedding, Rachel. I never saw a 
happier man than Russell, now that their long engage- 
ment is to end.’’ 

‘Is she going to marry Mr. Russell?’’ asked Ra- 
chel. ‘‘I have seen him, for Mr. Francis knows him; 
but Gertrude never told me whom she was going to 
marry.’’ 

“That<is odd,’ “replied “Richard. “* But «as: they 
have been engaged for five years and have been wait- 
ing till his studies were finished and he was settled with 
a church, I suppose she took it for granted that you 
had heard about it. Indeed, I thought that I had men- 
tioned it, for she and I have known each other since 
we were little toddlers.’’ 

Later in the evening as they stood on the step under 
the frosty starlight, waiting for Davis to bring the horse 
and sleigh, Richard said : 

“I am so glad that we are to begin our life for 
Christ at the same time and with the new year, 
and after that you will tell me when our life together is 
to begin, will you not? May God grant that I may help 
you in living for him as you have already helped me.”’ 
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As the sleigh sped swiftly over the crisp snow, Davis 
Martin said in his short way: 

‘¢Well, Rachel has decided and that settles it.’’ 

‘“ I hope that you are not dissatisfied,’’ said Richard, 
who in his own happiness felt a rush of pity for the dis- 
appointed man beside him. ‘‘ What you wished has 
been done in clearing her mother’s name.”’ 

‘No thanks to me,” said Davis, so sourly that 
Richard felt silenced, but in a few moments Davis 
seemed to be ashamed of the spirit he had shown, for 
he said more gently: 

‘‘ See here, young man, I don’t suppose you like or 
heed advice better than most men of your age, but it 
will do you no harm to hear what I’ve learned from my 
experience, and it’s just this: you may think that you 
can settle things better than another man, and maybe 
you’re right, but when the Lord takes it in hand—and 
the sooner you put your affairs in his hands the better 
for you and everybody—just stand aside and let him 
work his will, for, as old Mrs. Sowerby, bless her, 
always said, ‘The Lord knows best !’ ”’ 


THE END. 


